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To insure Victor quality, always 

look for the famous trademark, 

‘His Master’s Voice.” It is on 

every Victrola and every Victor 

Record. It is the identifying at 

label on all genuine Victrolas and YAS 
Victor Records. 


Every baad of music 
for everybody 


Your kind of music for you! The kind of music you like best! 

Do you prefer to hear magnificent operatic arias, portrayed by 
Caruso or Farrar or Melba? Or are your favorites the charming 
old songs of yesteryear—the ballads so sweetly sung by Gluck and 
McCormack? 

Or it may be that your tastes run to instrumental solos—the 
exquisite renditions of Elman or Kreisler or Paderewski. Then 
again, perhaps, you would rather hear Sousa’s Band play some of 
his own stirring marches, or enjoy 
Harry Lauder’s inimitable witticisms. 

No matter—you can hear them all 
on the Victrola. It is the instrument 
for a// kinds of music. It has not only 
gathered to itself the greatest artists in 
the world of song, but the most cele- 
brated bands and orchestras, the famous 
instrumentalists, the leading comedians. 

The Victrola is supreme in all fields 
of musical endeavor. It is fhe instru- 
ment for every home. 


Hear your favorite music today atany Victor dealer’s. 
He will gladly play any music you wish to hear, and 
demonstrate the various styles of the Victorand Victrola — 
$10 to $400. : 


Victor Talking Machine Co.,Camden,N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
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Important Notice. aii Victor Talking Machines arepatented 
and are only licensed, and with right of use with Victor Records 
only. All Victor Records are patented and are only licensed, 
and with right of use on Victor Talking Machines only. Victor 
eee wo yc ee are ee coordinated and 
synchronized by our special processes of manufacture; and their . rs £ 
use, except with each other, is not only unauthorized, but Victrola XVII, electric, $300 § 
damaging and unsatisfactory. Mahogany or oak 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


Victrola 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor beh gpa Machine ee designating the products 
of this Company only. 
Warning: The use of the word Victrola upon or in the enone or sale of 
any other Talking Machine or Phonograph products is misleading and illegal. 
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A household word 


even in childhood. 


BAKER’S 
COCOA 


has for several 
generations been 
widely known for 
its good qual- 
ities of purity, 
wholesomeness 
and delicious 
flavor. It has 
real food value. 
Ask your grocer 
for the genuine 


Baker’s Cocoa. 


Made only by 


WALTER BAKER 
& Co. Ltd. 
“DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 


Choice Recipe Book Sent Free 
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Chih 
Fresh, with the fragrance of Springtime—Sweet, with 
the ripe fruits of Summer—Red, with the blushes of 
Autumn — Chilled with the white snows of Winter. 


The delicious gift of all seasons—the refreshing drink 
of the year. 
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Demand the genuine by full name— 
nicknames encourage substitution. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, ATLANTA, GA. 
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Winners in the March Ad-Lefter Contest 


As the contest goes on, the interest among SuNseEt’s readers in the advertising announcements shows a steady growth, and the 
judges had found it quite difficult to handle the flood of letters received in every mail. These letters come from all parts of the 
country and all reveal a real knowledge of advertising. The writers have found that this contest is more than fun—that it has 
an educational value that stimulates an appreciation of the great work the national advertisers and advertising writersare doing. 
Below are the prize winners for March, as the judges have decreed. They have made fair and impartial awards and if you have 
not written your letter as yet, these winners may give you some valuable suggestions. 
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z £ Second Prize—Auto-Kam; a 4 P : 
First Prize —Firestone Tires . os ap - Third Prize—Union Pacific 
pi The most vital requisite of an advertisement is : : 

The brilliancy of the Firestone Tire & Rubber that it must attract attention. The following nails Of all the advertisements in the March Sunset, 
Company's ad in the March Sunset attracted my the interest at a glance: that of the Union Pacific is, I think, easily the most 
attention at first glance, but before I ranked it first (Illustration) forceful. ‘ 

I analyzed it thoroughly and I base its claims for “TOUR ANYWHERE—NO HOTEL BILLS” The strength of an advertisement lies in its power 
superiority on the following reasons: Interest thus aroused must be followed with a life- to attract and hold the attention of its own people. 

(1) It is the most artistic advertisement in the like, full-of-action explanation and vivid description The travelling public, to whom this advertisement is 
whole magazine, as 99 % of your readers would doubt- which will create a desire to do the thing the adver- especially addressed, is, perhaps, peculiarly an 
less admit. Its colors do not necessarily make it so tiser wants done. This does it: American Public, the very act of travel being con- 
however, though they, of course, enhance its attrac- “Make camp. . under a great oak near a beau- ducive to that breadth of thought which is the hall 
tiveness a great deal, for it would be a striking ad in tiful. lake, in the forest or the mountains. mark of the true American. 
either wash or pen and ink. . equipped with living and sleeping tent, elec- In stamping their page with the face and form of 

(2) It is the most seasonable piece of printed sales- tric light, two full size beds, ..complete cook- Lincoln the advertisers have made sure of the passing 
manship in the March Sunset. Its subject matter ing outfit, ....ample supply of food. .” attention, at least, of every American, born or 
is combined with a pictorial design which touches The wise ad man brings in a few words of powerful naturalized, travelling or home staying; and the his- 
upon a topic that is uppermost in the mind of the persuasive value immediately upon the creation of torical association of Lincoln with the beginnings of 
American people at this time of the year—the inau- the desire. Here they are: their road justifies this. — ' 
guration. “Pays for itself ..cheaper than staying at Next, to hold the attention so powerfully arrested 

(3) Considering the points covered, its type matter home. ..Grow young ..refreshing ..whole- we have the glimpse of a pioneer town with the prairie 
is distinguished by its clean cut brevity. It does not some . .soothe your tired nerves.” schooner passing through, bound for the still farther 
say too much nor too little. Here indeed is the happy It is human nature to want proof that the proposi- west; the west of danger, toil and hardship. Without 
medium. tion is a good one. How’s this: even reading the text the mind instantly grasps the 

(4) I was struck by the dignity of the ad, not a “The Auto-Kamp attaches by universal socket purport of what is meant: the influence of the rail- 
cold dignity, but that dignity that is akin to magne- joint, adjustable to any car, and folds . .like a road in making life endurable for these pioneers, in 
tism. But devoid of everything tawdry it must of Pullman berth. Follows your rear,wheels around bringing settlers, in establishing law, order, civiliza- 
necessity be dignified. corners or turns at any speed over all kinds of tion, in the wilderness. _ dé 

(5) Last, but not least, it is the best balanced roads. Set up ..in seven minutes.” But this is not any railroad, it is one particular 
advertisement I have seen for sometime. Nothing Then comes the climax which must be concise and railroad; a railroad with a name most happily chosen 
could be omitted or added but what it would destroy make it easy for the prospect to act—now. This to indicate the hopes and purposes which found ful- 
this balance, thus proving it to be an effective piece climax meets the needs: fillment in it; and which emphasizes a claim upon the 
of work. “Send coupon for ..terms ..today.” patronage of every American. 

F. S, C. E. BATEN, ANNA L. FORREST, 


G. DAVIS, 
1117 E. Clay St., Richmond, Va. Lewis & Clark High School, Spokane, Wash. Rt. 1, Bx. 37, Burton, Wash. 





























AWA R DS O F M E K IT In addition to the particularly good prize winning letters reproduced above, the letter of C. P. Lynch, North Adams, Massachu- 
be : ; setts, on the advertisement of Alois P. Swoboda, and the letter of R. P. Arnold, E. 2801 5th Ave., Spokane, Wash., on the “Velvet 
Joe” advertisement of the Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., have been found worthy of special mention and a cash award of five dollars each. 

Many other extremely good letters were received, analyzing the advertisements of Goodrich Silvertown Cord Tires, Acme Quality Paints & Finishes, The Durham Vapor 
Heating System, Blue Jay Corn Plasters, Murad Cigarettes, The Mitchell Motors Co., The Haynes Automobile Co., and a number of others, but it was impossible to make the 
five prizes take care of them all. 


FIVE CASH PRIZES EACH MONTH FOR MERELY WRITING LETTERS 


The object of this Contest is to stimulate the interest of Study the ads in this number of Sunset. Try to analyze these three prizes, there will be two $5.00 cash prizes as 
Sunset Magazine readers in the splendid ts the advertisement that made the deepest impression upon awards of merit for the fourth and fifth best letters. 
of the national advertisers whose advertisements appcar your mind. Then write down your reasons. Simple, isn’t it? Above are the prize-winning letters in the March 
each month in the Magazine, and to encourage a keener Now! For the best letter received each month we will Contest. They are good letters, carefully written and care- 
appreciation of the values of design and text. award a cash prize of $25.00; for the second best letter, a fully analyzing strong ads. There were hundreds of 
What constitutes a good advertisement? Why do some prize of $15.00; for the third, a prize of $10.00. Each of other letters but these were selected by the judges as 














ads appeal more strongly to you than do others? te these letters will be published in full in Sunset Magazine, the best of all submitted in March. Study them as 


did this or that announcement indelibly impress itsel together with a reproduction of the ad, and the name and models for your letter. _ ; 
upon your memory? address of the prize-winning letter writer. In addition to Every reader of Sunset is entitled to enter the contest. 


RULES GOVERNING THE AD-LETTER CONTEST 


The contest begins with the January, 1916, issue and receipt of copy by the subscriber in order to reach us in If you can write a letter, you stand a chance to obtain 
will run until July, 1917. 3 time for consideration. The announcement of the prizes one of these cash prizes. 

The letter must not exceed 250 words in length. will follow in the second month’s number of Sunset—for The conditions of the Contest are all set forth in 

The letter must bear the name and address of the writer example, the prize-winning letters submitted on the adver- this announcement. It will not be necessary to 
and in no instance will we assume responsibility for the tisements in the May Sunset must reach us not later write for further particulars. Just send in your let- 
return of manuscript. ‘ perm than May 10th and the awards will be announced ters, typewritten if possible, together with your name 
The letter must be submitted within ten days after in the July issue of Sunset. and address. 





Send Your Subscription and Address all Correspondence to Contest Editor, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 
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COPYRIGHT 1817 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CINCINNAT! 


The bath is a distinct pleasure, instead of a mere part of the 
day’s routine, when Ivory Soap is used 
ORY Soap lathers so freely and is so mild that handfuls of the bubbling, lively suds can be 


rubbed into the pores, letting one enjoy not alone the cleansing effect of the pure, white 
soap and the clear, sparkling water but the refreshing action of a thorough massage as well. 


Afterwards, the smooth Ivory lather can be rinsed out as easily as it is rubbed in. Every parti- 
cle of the soap is loosened and dissolved immediately, leaving the pores clean in the strictest sense. 


The rubdown can be as brisk as one wishes because no part of the skin is made sore or sensitive 
by the soap. And last but not least, from the time one steps into the tub, the floating cake is 


right at hand and in sight. 


IVORY SOAP..... UME] .... .994% PURE 


IT FLOATS 
































Factories at Ivorydale, Ohio; Port Ivory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada 
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Trailing Mark Toned 
Through Hawai 





“Roughing It’’in the Islands, 
Fifty Years After 


By Mildred Leo Clemens 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


sf OUR name is Clemens!” said the 
lady at Hilo. “That is a house- 


hold word in our family.” 

“As i in almost every American 
family, I’m sure,’ ’ said I, “‘on the mainland 
or on this ‘loveliest fleet of islands.’ I 
know I’m not a bit worthy of the family 
name but I’m not going to change it just 
yet-awhile.” 

She gave me a flattering upward move- 
ment of the eyebrows, implying that I 
might change my name at any moment 
I pleased, and said: 

“Oh yes, but the name has lived in our 
family not only because of Mark Twain’s 
books but because Mr. Clemens himself 
was once at our plantation near Kailua. 
That was fifty years ago and I was too 
small a child to remember about it but I 
have heard my father tell of it many a 
time. A gentleman who gave his name as 
Clemens had come to the plantation and 
after the custom of those days had asked 
if he might stay there for a time. He was 
most welcome and proved a delightful 


guest, but Father was Scotch and essen- 
— practical and farming on a recent 
lava-flow: was ‘hard diggings.’ Our 
guest took life a little too easily, I sup- 
pose, and one day Father said, somewhat 
testily, ‘I wonder who that duffer is.’ He’s 
too lazy to hoe a row of potatoes.’ After 
awhile Mr. Clemens went away, without 
having reformed, and one day there came 
an autographed copy of an article by 
Mark Twain, acknowledging our hos- 
pitality and giving a beautiful description 
of our place which he called an oasis in the 
desert. Father scratched his head when 
he saw the signature and said, much molli- 
fied, ‘So that was Mark Twain!’ Then he 
added, with the old spirit, ‘Well, anyhow, 
he couldn’t hoe a row of potatoes!” 

I was trailing Mark Twain through 
Hawaii half a century after he had spent 
that “half a year’s luxurious vagrancy in 
the Sandwich Islands.” I was tasting to 
the full the delights of a similar vagrancy 
and my wandering took on the added 
flavor of a pilgrimage when a record here 


























(Upper) .On the.rim. of Haleakala’s vast cloud-filled crater. 
in mid-heaven, a forgotten relic of a vanished world.”’ 
as when Mark Twain wrote his impressions in its Record Book. From an old photograph 


“‘] felt like the Last Man, neglected of the Judgment and left pinnacled 
(Lower) The original Volcano House, at Kilauea, thatched 
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richly gowned, looked from high-powered 
motor-cars, driven by dark hands. _In- 
stead of driving in a fog of dust behind the 
horse which Mark Twain said was in the 
Islands when Captain Cook arrived there 
(1 think I saw that horse driven by a 
Chinaman on a road near town), or riding 
“Oahu,” the nag which had fine points 
upon any of which you might hang your 
hat, I had but to think taxi or specially 
arranged trip and lo, flivver or super-six 
panted at the door. In a few hours of 
easy riding I completed tours for which 
the preceding Clemens had spent days on 
mule-back. 


IFTY years ago Mark Twain told 

of “the full glory of Saturday 
afternoon in the market-place” and 
added, “of late years Saturday has lost 
most of its quondam gala features. By 
sticking in a law here and preaching a ser- 
mon there it has gradually been broken 
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Looking down upon the taro patches of the 
little valley of Kahakuloa, opening 
in Island fashion to the sea 


or a reminiscence there set my feet along 
the path Mark Twain had taken. 


OMING to the Islands, as we rounded 

Diamond Head and drew along past 
the beach at Waikiki toward the harbor, 
I remembered how Mark Twain had come 
again in sight of Honolulu on his way 
round the world in 1895, not a mere cor- 
respondent for the Sacramento Union 
but a national figure in American letters. 
Cholera held the city then and there was 
no leaving the ship. Clemens leaned on 
the rail and looked across the water at the 
clustered city, smothered in foliage, creep- 
ing up the sides of Punchbowl and Tan- 
talus and up the slopes of Nuuanu valley. 
This was that ‘white town, said to con- 
tain between twelve and fifteen thousand 
inhabitants, spread over a dead level; 
with dwellings built of straw, adobes, and 
cream-colored pebble-and-shell-conglom- 
erated coral, of white wood with green 
shutters; with streets of coral overlaid 
with a light layer of lava and cinders; with 
plenty of dark men in various costumes, 
some with nothing on but a battered 
stove-pipe hat, tilted on the nose, and a 
very scanty breech-clout; smoke dried 
children; and dusky native women sweep- 
ing by, free as the wind, on fleet horses, 
astride, with gaudy riding sashes stream- 
ing like banners behind them.” What 
was it like now, he wondered; an Ameri- 
can city with upwards of half a hundred 
thousand people, with conventional busi- 
ness blocks which he could glimpse near 











The ruined City of Refuge at Honaunau is 
just as Mark Twain described it, but there 
is a new white church alongside 


the cocoanut palms which looked as much 
as ever like “feather-dusters struck by 
lightning.” How much of the Sandwich 
islands remained in the territory of Ha- 
wail? His wistful exclamation is on rec- 
ord: “I would give a thousand dollars if I 
could get ashore—and get back again.” 

More lucky, I! For much less than that 
amount | went ashore, thank Heaven, and 
I have got back again. For which I find 
myself less grateful. 

Honolulu surely had as many leis in 
evidence that day as when Mark Twain 
went ashore, though most of them were 
for sale on the dock. Tilted stove-pipe 
hat and scant breech-clout had been 
changed for more nearly complete cos- 
tume; no dusky native women swept by 
me, free as the wind, but some of them 
stepped by me, with a stately carriage, 
almost majestic in spite of the holoku, 
that persistent survival of the missionary 
women’s’ nightdress cast hurriedly over 
converted skins, Other Hawaiian women, 




















The old, gabled Mission home where Mark 
Twain lived at Wailuku 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY BAKER 
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At last some real, original Hawaiians, as Mark 
Twain saw them and as comparatively few see 
them nowadays. Like the sequoias of California, 
standing serene on a ‘‘geological island,’’ sur- 
vivors of a previous epoch, these gentle natives 

appeared in a sea of racial cross-breeding : 
























An Island belle, imported from an 
island of Japan 


; . There are few girls now-a- 
a able to dance the hula hula in the 
highest perfection of the art.” It was a 
Saturday afternoon when we went into 
the famous Fish Market. Mark Twain 
had noted the rainbow clusters of girls 
who “smelled like a rag-factory on fire 
with their offensive cocoanut oil.” Now 
the girls were different but there were 
smells enough. Yet the nose was for- 
gotten in the delight of the eyes. Though 
the “gala features” are gone, the market- 
place still holds fascination for the tour- 
ist. It is still popular, as a marketing 
place, with the Kamaaina (old-timer) 
or native, or Oriental, with all of the thir- 
teen national varieties that here inter- 
mingle, gossiping, chattering, gesticula- 
ting, elbowing one another in a friendly, 
carefree manner which even the mali- 
hint (new-comer) soon adopts. We saw 
fish rivaling the rainbow for coloring, of 
the indescribable beauty which swims in 


the aquarium at Waikiki; fruits seen only 
in the tropics; we tasted specially pre- 
pared Hawaiian delicacies, now seldom 
used even by the natives except at a 
luau (feast) though in the unfrequented 
ways, far from the modernism of Hono- 
lulu, the native still gathers choice sea- 
weeds from the rocks, climbs skyward for 
milky cocoanuts, or stands for hours, a 
bronze statue, with waiting net for an 
octopus or unwary fish. How lightly 
glides the time in far-away Kona and 
Puna! 

Mark Twain tells us that society was a 
queer medley in this “notable mission- 
ary, whaling and governmental center.” 
The captains and missionaries formed 
one-half the population; the third quarter 
was composed of common Kanakas and 
mercantile foreigners and their families, 
and the final fourth was made up of high 
officers, brown and white, of the Hawaiian 
government. Society in Hawaii presents 
just as queer a medley today, but how 
different! Now it is a seething melting- 
pot. Orientals, retaining their native 
customs and dress, brought in as laborers 
to meet the needs of the planters, form at 
least a half of the present population 
(with a voter born almost every minute) 
while Hawaiians, part-Hawaiians, Ameri- 
cans, Portuguese and a few other Euro- 
peans make up the other half. Honolulu 
was a delight to Sam Clemens fifty years 
ago, after San Francisco. “No care-worn 
or eager anxious faces in this land of 


happy contentment,” he writes. “God, 
what a contrast with California!” And 
again: “They Jive in the S. I. No rush, 
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The comely type that results from the 
Hawaiian-Chinese cross 


D—n San F. style of. wearing 
out life!’ Honolulu is more like San 
Francisco now, though neither of them 
wears out my life. Although its streets 
are filled with Orientals and shaded by 
flowering hedges and palms, it is a very 
American city. The later buildings and 
most of the houses are as much like the 
middle of the mainland as what was once 
Iolani Palace is like some unpretentious 
corners of official Europe. 

The Palace is now the Executive build- 
ing and all that remains of the pomp and 
circumstance of its royal days may be seen 
under glass within the stone walls of the 
Bishop Museum. Sam Clemens, writing 
back to the paper at home at $20 a letter, 
was stoutly democratic in his descriptions 
of that “playhouse kingdom,” that gov- 
ernment which “had the machinery of an 
ocean liner packed in a sardine box.” Yet 
in his intimate letters to “the folks” he 
(Continued on page 95) 


no Worry. 





Labor—The World Problem in the Far West. II 


The Boycott Loses Out 


How the Abuse of Union Labor’s Sharp Weapon Caused 
Its Edge to Become Dull and Blunt 


WENTY years ago the American 

musicians were confronted by a 

horrible dilemma. Art beckoned 

to them on one side, Art with the 
capital A—and no other visible assets. 
On the other side the American Federa- 
tion of Labor stretched out a grimy, 
utterly prosaic hand. . The hand itself did 
not appeal to the musicians, but an arm 
was attached to the hand, and out of the 
dinner pail dangling from the elbow of this 
arm came the delicious aroma of bacon 
and sausage. Art and bacon fought a 
great battle. Bacon won. The musicians 
swallowed their pride, cut their hair, 
joined the Federation of Labor, became 
good union men and soon had something 
more substantial than pride to swallow 
three times a day. 

Organization pays the worker big divi- 
dends in higher wages and shorter hours. 
The musicians rapidly discovered this in- 
disputable fact. Their little cliques and 
groups had been making their head- 
quarters in saloons while Art was on the 
throne; the union enabled many of them 
to build substantial headquarters of their 
own. Before organization they had been 
glad to play all night for two to four dol- 
lars; after organization one dollar per 
hour became the standard rate. As Ar- 
tists they had received a dollar and a half 
for playing at funerals; as union men they 
received three to five dollars per funeral, 
with something extra if the mourners 
were to be uplifted by rollicking airs on 
the way home. When they were care- 
free Bohemians and valiant volunteers 
in the front rank of the free-lunch grena- 
diers, the musical Artists donated their 
services gratis on Decoration Day; as 
substantial citizens and good musical me- 
chanics loyal to the union they were able 
to charge union rates for patriotic airs on 
all occasions, Memorial Day included. 

Within a very few years after its organi- 
zation the American Federation of Musi- 
cians became one of the largest and 
strongest of the unions in the realm of 
Samuel Gompers; it grew and expanded 
until its members obtained an almost 
airtight monopoly in the production of 
brassy harmonies and stringy discords 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. 

It takes time, money and at least a 
modicum of talent to become a passable 
musical performer. Compared with the 
necessary length of training, the compen- 
sation of the average musician before or- 
ganization was totally inadequate. His 
employment was temporary, precarious, 
fluctuating, and too often he was cheated 
out of his wages. The union procured for 
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him the merited increase in pay, remedied 
scores of abuses, improved his position, 
made of the musician a really respected 
citizen. 

But— 

Unregulated, unsupervised monopoly 
is not a good thing for any class, group, 
craft or industry, especially when this 
monopoly is given the right to use weap- 
ons considered criminal in other hands. 

What would the country say if the rail- 
road managers threatened to tie up every 








‘*Unfair! Unfair to organized labor!’’ 


locomotive unless Congress immediately 
passed a law reducing the wages of the en- 
gineers and train men? 

The musicians’ union, having practi- 
cally a monopoly of the field, used the 
pra to lift the wages of its members. 
Wher the sharp edge of the strike failed, 
it had recourse to the thumbscrew of the 
boycott. This latter instrument the union 
used so frequently, so indiscriminately 
that the disgusted theater managers of 
New York, for instance, a few years ago 
ended their incessant union-musician 
troubles by dispensing with their or- 
chestras altogether. And numerous 
theater managers all over the country 
followed their example. 

Too much boycott killed the musical- 
monopoly goose that was the. steadiest 
layer on the union ranch. 

Here is a sample of the poisonous blos- 
som produced by the boycott when the 
boycotters have virtually a monopoly of 
the field: 

L. R. Greenfield last year was running 
two moving-picture theaters in San Fran- 
cisco and doing so well that he built a 


third one. He did not hate the unions. 
the contrary, everything in his 
theaters bore the union label. hen the 


union of the crank-turners had trouble, 
Greenfield sided with the union rather 
than with his fellow employers. Union 
musicians only could play in his houses 
and he paid more than the union scale. 

When he built his new theater, he fol- 
lowed the example of hundreds of other 
modern movie palaces and installed a very 
large organ. Whereupon Musicians’ 
Union No. 6 promptly declared a boycott 
against the theater, advertised the boy- 
cott in all the labor papers, strung ban- 
ners across the street in front of the place, 
had pickets patrolling the entrance to the 
theater and did everything in its power 
to ruin Greenfield’s venture. 

Greenfield had broken no union rules; 
he was discharging no union men; he was 
boycotted merely because he preferred 
the music produced by one union organist 
to the strains of a union orchestra. 

Greenfield, located in the heart of the 
union-labor stronghold, could not afford 
to be classed as “unfair to organized 
labor.” He gave in. He notified the 
musicians’ union that he had a perfectly 
good and most expensive concert organ 
on his hands and must use it, but that, if 
the union would cancel the boycott, he 
was willing to put four musicians on his 
payroll dt the union scale without requir- 
ing any work of any kind from them. 

Did the musicians’ union accept this 
most liberal offer? 
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The Boycott Loses Out: 


It did not. It demanded that Green- 
field put six union members on his payroll 
before it would lift the boycott. _ 

Whereupon Greenfield lost patience 
and, despite the strenuous efforts of the 
musicians to hush the thing up, pre- 
sented his case before the Central Labor 
Council. 

That body put its foot down hard, but 
not on Greenfield. The tactics of the 
musicians’ union were a little too raw. 
The boycott was lifted and union men 
today are allowed to patronize the Green- 
field shows, to listen to the strains of the 
organ without having to fear a 
fine for the benefit of the union 
treasury. 

Please, kind reader, remember 
that organization, the union, 
procured for the musician better 
pay, improved working conditions, 
a respected place in the economic 
structure. No one can find fault 
with the musicians, with any 
man, capitalist or worker, organ- 
ized or unorganized, for demand- 
ing and going after that which 
rightfully is his due, yet there 
should be no hesitation born of 
sentiment or fear in pointing out 
the shortcomings of any class 
when it uses a club to obtain 
something which is rightfully the 
other man’s due. 

If the boycott levied by the 
musicians’ union against the 
Greenfield picture show were an 
isolated phenomenon it would not 
be worth mentioning. But un- 
fortunately the musicians, the 
labor unions in general, have used 
the weapon of the boycott so 
indiscriminately, often so stupidly, 
so viciously that the boycott’s 
edge has not only been dulled until 
it no longer cuts—except in the 
case of helpless firms or individ- 
uals—but this stupidly indiscrimi- 
nate use has given powerful sup- 
port to the movement which aims 
to prohibit the boycott by legal 
enactment. 

Here are a few samples, picked 
at random from a mountain of 
material, concerning the stupidity 
and viciousness in the application 
of the weapon which have rendered 
the boycott ineffective and de- 
cidedly unpopular: 

The Scottish societies of Oak- 
land, California, planned a memo- 
rial celebration in honor of Robert 
Burns. The committee arranged 
for a number of selections by a 
bagpipe orchestra in order to give 
the celebration the real Scotch flavor. 
Unfortunately the bare-kneed Hee’land 
pipers were not members of the musi- 
cians’ union. When the committee de- 
clined to eliminate the pipers from the 
program, substituting Es common or 
union variety of music, the union 
promptly declared a boycott against the 
celebration and the guests had to march 
through two lines of vociferous pickets to 
reach the hall. 

Still there is this to be said in mitiga- 
tion: Porridge, Scotch whisky and the 
works of Bobbie Burns were not placed on 
the “unfair-to-organized-labor”’ list. 

The Scotch societies were not the only 
social organization to feel the wrath of 
the musicians’ union. 





The Native Sons of the Golden West 
were boycotted for years merely because 
they refused to place the amateur bands 
of the order under the control of the mu- 
sicians’ union. Though the Native Son 
bands never competed with professional 
musicians, though they refrained from 
playing even for the order when a profit 
might be made out of their syncopated 
efforts, still the union insisted upon the 
right to control the appointment of the 
leaders, to regulate the time and con- 
ditions of the bands’ performances and 
stipulated that the members, regardless 





Appeals of this character have become so numerous 
that no one on the Pacific Coast any longer heeds 
them—except union members afraid of being fined 


of their private business, regardless of the 
fact that music was merely their recrea- 
tional hobby, should pledge themselves 
at all times to live up to the union rules. 
When the order declined to place its 
bands under the control of the union, 
organized labor proclaimed a_ boycott 
against the Native Sons, keeping it in 
force for several years. 

Allen E. King owns a moving-picture 
theater in Oakland, California. He em- 
ployed two operators until the public, 
disgusted with the quality of the films 
sent out by the manufacturers, began 
patronizing the movies in decreasing 
numbers. Watching his dwindling re- 
ceipts, King decided that he must cut 
expenses or close up, so he gave one of the 
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operators two weeks’ notice. Imme- 
diately he received a call from the busi- 
ness agent of the union. He must not 
discharge the operator. The union would 
not stand for it. Should he persist in his 
evil intention, the business agent threat- 
ened to have the theater boycotted and 
the owner’s business ruined. 

Whether the owner could or could not 
afford to keep an extra operator on the 
fst that feature did not worry the 

usiness agent. 

One of the most common causes for the 
infliction of the boycott is the refusal 
of the employer to force all his 
employees to join the union. In 
other words, the boycott is fre- 
quently inflicted by the unions to 
put into effect a blacklist of their 
own, for it is clear that a person 
who, for reasons of his own, de- 
clines to join the union would be 
at perfect liberty to starve in 
peace if the boycott could be made 
effective. In passing it should be 
pointed out that the blacklisting 
of union men by employers has 
been made a crime in thirty states, 
but that the blacklisting of non- 
union men by organized labor is so 
common an occurrence that it is 
unquestioningly accepted every- 
where. Yet there is no differ- 
ence whatsoever in the denial of 
the right to work no matter who 
does the denying. 

A flagrant instance of the use 
of the boycott to force workers 
into the union whether they want 
to join or not is the ban placed 
upon a cafeteria in Oakland. 

The proprietors of the place 
paid wages higher than the union 
scale; the women employed by 
them were restricted to an eight- 
hour day by a state law. The 
employees had nothing to gain by 
joining the union, yet the busi- 
ness agent of Waitresses’ Union 
No. 48 demanded that the owners 
force their employees to join the 
union and that no waitresses be 
employed except through the 
union office. 

In addition the agreement sub- 
mitted by the business agent con- 
tained the following regulations: 


“Steady girls cannot shell peas, 
string rhubarb, peel apples; they 
must not clean coffee urns, windows, 
ice boxes or scrub chairs.” 

“The lunch girls must not sweep, 
clean catsup or mustard bottles 
nor polish silver; they must not 
pick strawberries.” 


In other words, if the waitresses have 
nothing to do during the working period 
for which they are paid, they must sit by 
idly while extra help is hired to polish the 
silver. 

When the owners of the cafeteria de- 
clined to force their waitresses into the 
union, a boycott was declared and re- 
mained in force for years. 

In July, 1915, the Langendorf Bakery 
of San Francisco engaged the services of 
a chemist who had built up a reputation 
in the manufacture of a certain kind of 
bread. When the chemist arrived, the 
firm was notified by the business agent 
of the bakers’ union that the place 
should have been offered a member of 
the union and that a boycott would 
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follow if the chemist were allowed to work. 
The firm immediately asked the busi- 
ness agent to submit the names of tech- 
nically trained, experienced bread chem- 
ists. hough no names were forth- 
coming, the imported chemist was not 
allowed to assume his duties until, 
through the threat of a boycott, he had 
been obliged to join the bakers’ union. 

week after the Quaker cafeteria 
opened for business in Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, organized labor put the place on 
the “unfair” list and established a picket 
line to keep trade away and to take down 
the names of union members patronizin 
the restaurant that they might be ined 
for violation of the boycott. The boy- 
cott was levied at the request of the cooks’ 
and waiters’ union to force the owner to 
discharge a non-union cook and to keep 
the owner’s daughter from singing in the 
cafeteria. 

Not even the dead can escape the boy- 
cott. A year ago the last rites were being 
said over the body of Mrs. Cecelia Eadon in 
San Francisco when the business agent of 
the chauffeurs’ union drove up and ordered 
the union chauffeurs not to move if an 
“unfair” cab should join the procession. 
This cab had been donated by a friend of 
the dead woman who happened to be the 
wife of a boycotted undertaker. To avoid 
delay, the mourners in the “unfair” cab 
drove to the cemetery before the services 
were over, but they were followed by a 
union agent and the funeral was delayed 
for almost an hour and a half until the 
mourners left the “unfair” cab and the 
machine departed from the cemetery. 


eX word boycott is a product of the 
Ould Sod. Its godfather was a Cap- 
tain Boycott, agent of an English land- 
lord, who bestowed upon the Irish tenants 
in his power treatment so harsh and cruel 
that at a given moment the entire coun- 
tryside refused to have anything to do 
with him. His servants vanished, his 
hired help quit, his mail was not delivered 
and no one could be induced to stir a 
hand for him. Though a thousand armed 
Ulstermen came to harvest his crops, 
ultimately the total cessation of social 
and business intercourse forced him to 
leave Ireland. 

The encyclopedia defines the boycott 
as a conspiracy on the part of a number of 
persons to inflict damage and injury upon 
an individual. And the encyclopedia 
adds that in most countries the boycott 
has been ‘declared illegal and its use 
restricted by the courts. This restriction, 
in the United States at least, does not 
apply to the direct or primary boycott. 

n the primary boycott the wrath of 
organized labor is directed solely against 
the person or firm declining to grant the 
union demands. Practically all of the 
instances cited above are examples of the 
primary boycott, and the primary boy- 
cott has been held to be within the law 
by nearly every court in the United 
States. The secondary boycott, however, 
has been declared illegal with almost the 
same unanimity by the American courts. 
And the classic example of the secondary 
boycott is the case of the Danbury hatters 
for whose benefit the American Federation 
of Labor is still trying to collect a sum in 
excess of $300,000. 

This famous case originated in a dispute 
between the hatters’ union of Danbury, 


Connecticut, and the firm of D. E. Loewe & 


SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly 


Co., hat manufacturers. The union, of 
course, reached for the boycott the moment 
it was seen that the prospect of winning was 
exceedingly slim. But this boycott was 
not confined to the Loewe firm; it was ex- 
tended to include hundreds of hat and 
furnishing stores throughout the country. 
Merchants who declined to obey the union 
and discontinue the sale of Loewe hats 
were boycotted, picket lines thrown across 
the entrances to their stores and their 
names were placed on the “unfair list” in 
dozens of union-labor publications. 
These merchants had nothing whatso- 
ever to do with the dispute between the 
hat manufacturers and their men. The 
union had the right so strongly to in- 
fluence organized labor and the public in 
general that not a single Loewe hat might 


We Don’t Patronize List. 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Dou’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of labor unions and 
sympathizers are requested to cut this out 
and post it. - 








American Tobacco Company. 

Bekins Van & Storage Company. 
Butterick patterns and publications. 
Cahn, Nickelsburg & Co., boots and shoes. 
Godeau, Julius S., undertaker. 

Graff Construction Co., Richmond, Cal. 
Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 

Jellison’s Cafe, 10 Third. 

Levi Strauss & Co., garment makers. 
National Biscuit Co., of Chicago, products. 
Ocean Shore Railroad. 

Pacific Box Factory. 

Pacific Oil & Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 
Pittsburg-Des Moines Steel Company. 
Schmidt Lithograph Company. 

Sonoma Meat Market, 1534 Polk 
Southern Pacific Company 

United Cigar Stores. 

Victoria Cafeteria, 133 Powell. 

Western Pipe and Steel Company 

White Lunch Cafeteria. 

Wyatt & Son 1256 McAllister 











The boycott list does not hurt the powerful 


come to their assistance and raise almost 
$400,000 to satisfy the judgments. 

Since the Supreme Saar decision in 
the Danbury hatters’ case organized labor 
everywhere has been exceedingly cautious 
in the use of the double-edged, expensive 
secondary boycott—except in California 
and Montana. While the courts of Eng- 
land, the federal courts and the bench of 
almost every American state have ruled 
against the secondary boycott as an un- 
warranted interference with the rights of 
innocent third parties, the supreme courts 
of California and Montana have taken the 
contrary view. Hence California and 
Montana, significantly containing San 
Francisco and Butte, the two strongest 
fortresses of union labor in the United 
States, are still covered with the itching 
rash of the secondary boycott. 

An example of the manner in which the 
secondary boycott works out is supplied 
by the union ban upon the use of hard- 
wood flooring strips made by “‘open-shop”’ 
labor. 

Practically all floor workers in San 
Francisco are members of the union. 
Though no hardwood material originates 
in or near San Francisco, the Building 
Trades Council has decreed that no “un- 
fair” boards can be placed in San Fran- 
cisco floors. Should a contractor persist 
in using “unfair-to-organized-labor” ma- 
terial, his men will strike and he will be 
driven out of business through the boy- 
cott. Presumably this boycott is placed 
on hardwood strips in the interest of 
American labor unions, but it does not 
work out that way when the veil is lifted. 

San Francisco has the choice of two 
sources of supply for hardwood strips. 
It can use the white oak cut in the Middle 
West and South by American labor, man- 
ufactured in American mills and trans- 
ported by American railroads. Or it can 
apply to the Mitsui company for Japanese 
oak cut in Feag a by Japanese labor, 
manufactured in Japanese mills and trans- 
ported in Japanese steamers. 

he Mitsui company has exclusive con- 
trol over the importation of Japanese oak 
shipped to America in rough strips. It 
also has a contract with the Inlaid Floor 


and the strong. Only small, weak, strug- Company of San Francisco under which 


gling concerns succumb. This inherent 
injustice is helping to bring the boycott 
into disrepute 


move from the merchants’ shelves, thus 
ruining its antagonists without giving 
them a chance to strike back. But when 
the union overstepped the bounds, when 
it used the uae boycott to force 
hundreds of merchants through threats 
of pecuniary losses and possible ruin to 
cease buying Loewe hats, it deliberately 
wrecked the boat while crossing the barred 
zone. 

The hat manufacturers immediately 
brought suit for damages against the 
union and its every member. Though the 
legal talent and the funds of the American 
Federation of Labor came to the aid of 
the hatters, the employers won. From 
the federal district court to the Supreme 
Court of the United States the case went, 
and in every instance the secondary boy- 
cott was declared illegal, the verdict 
against the hatters’ union was confirmed. 
The Loewe Company obtained judgment 
against all the members of the union and 
scores of the Danbury hatters will lose 
their homes unless their brother unionists 


practically all of the imported oak goes to 
this concern which consists of seventeen 
labor union men. They run the oak strips 
through their planers and presto! the tim- 
ber cut by cheap Japanese labor, sawed 
by cheap Japanese labor, transported by 
cheap Japanese labor suddenly becomes 
“fair” to the organized labor of San Fran- 
cisco, or at least to seventeen San Fran- 
cisco union men. Running the cheap- 
labor Japanese oak through a planer 
operated by a San Francisco union man 
entitles the product to the union label. 
Without this label it is boycotted. 
Eastern oak, cut, manufactured and 
transported by high-priced American 
workers many of them union men, cannot 
be used in San Francisco because the 
Eastern mills do not employ union men 
exclusively. Hence the Eastern white 
oak, in order to remove the open-shop 
odor, must be run through a union mill in 
San Francisco to become “fair” at an ex- 
tra and whoily unnecessary cost of four 
to six dollars per thousand feet. This 
extra cost bars American oak out of the 
San Francisco market. Hence the only 
effect of the boycott, besides putting 
(Continued on page 83) 
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The Pulse of the Pacific 






































Bandar Log Methods 


O an observer with a cool head and 
warm feet the present war activi- 
ties of the United States as chron- 
icled in the daily press bear a close 

resemblance to the doings of the Bandar 
Log as chronicled by Kipling. The Ban- 
dar Log never could remember anything 
longer than a minute; they never learned 
a lesson; they made a great noise, but 
they never accomplished anything. Bag- 
heera and Shere Kan, the great fighters, 
never honored the Bandar Log by paying 
any attention to their tree-top chatter. 

he dragon of the war that has left 
twenty million cadavers in its trail in the 
Old World is approaching American shores. 
What does America do? 

It takes up collections for Red Cross 
hospitals, with full lists of the donors 
printed every day. It applauds the “pa- 
triotic women” who volunteer to serve 
their country as clerks at sixty or eighty 
dollars a month; it is fed with endless 
accounts and pictures of the great “‘pre- 
paredness run”’ made by this or that make 
of car; it watches once again the free 
vaudeville shows given on the streets in 
last-minute efforts to fill with raw recruits 
the depleted ranks of the regular and the 
militia regiments which were supposed 
to have been recruited to full strength a 
year ago. Legislatures here and there are 
appropriating money for “home defense” 
as though each of the forty-five states 
were making war on its own account. In 








Hon. William D. Stephens, ex-member of 

Congress and now governor of California. 

Like his predecessor, he is a dyed-in-the- 
wool progressive 
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1917 the mobilization of the United States 
pearere in exactly the same happygo- 
ucky, topsyturvy, stagy, Weber-and- 
Fields fashion that characterized similar 
proceedings in 1916 and in 1898. Nothing 
has been learned, nothing has been 
changed, nothing has been systematized 
or improved. If war were a picnic threat- 
ened with rainy weather, the uncertainty 
as to the character of the preparation, as 
to its time, as to the necessity of making 
any preparation at all could not possibly 
be greater. 

od have pity on the United States if a 
shift in the unstable European alliances 
should leave the country in its present 
state open to attack by a first-class fight- 
ing power! 


The Hour’s Greatest Need 
HAT the United States needs 


above everything else is clarity 

of thought and purpose. The 

country must quit fooling itself, 
must realize the solemn gravity of the 
situation, define its objects and aims and 
unite upon a clear-cut policy. As it is at 
present, nine-tenths of the people mur- 
mur “newspaper talk,” shrug their 
shoulders and grow! about the size of the 
monthly bills. They do not know whether 
they want no war, limited war or un- 
limited war. They are perfectly willing 
to let President Wilson and the news- 
papers decide this momentous question 
for them. With the spectacle of tortured 
Europe before their eyes, they haven’t 
interest enough to make up their minds, 
to think and to speak out. They are too 
indifferent, too preoccupied to formulate 
a crisp, definite reply to the most impor- 
tant question that has confronted the 
nation since ’61. 

With equally hazy indifference do nine- 

tenths of the people approach the problem 
of preparedness. Ina Rsitheosiely lacka- 
daisical fashion they believe in prepared- 
ness, just as they believe in pe om 
government, a clean city and the benefits 
of codperative buying, but they are not 
willing to stir a finger to make prepared- 
ness a reality. They leave that to Con- 
gress—and Congress is afraid to act with- 
out a definite, unmistakable mandate 
from the country. 
' The country must make up its mind 
whether it wants war and what kind; 
whether it wants real preparedness on the 
European model, with conscription and 
all its appurtenances; whether it wants to 
entrust its defense to a fleet bigger than 
the British or whether it prefers to have 
no defenses at all. Unless the country 
does make up its mind and lets its decision 
be known, Congress will continue the old 
system of appropriating huge sums with- 
out a definite plan, sums that have been 
wasted in the past and will continue to be 
wasted in the future. 


Is Courage Dead in the West? 


HE vessels of the Pacific fleet are 
paralyzed. Half of them are “in 
reserve,” laid up in harbors, tied 
up at docks because they lack men. 

According to the admiral commanding 
the fleet, 5000 men are needed at once. 
For more than a month strenuous efforts 
have been made to enlist them. But they 
decline to join. Despite the sheet light- 
ning of war, youth refuses to volunteer. 

hree California National Guard regi- 
ments, among many others, were mobi- 
lized latein March. Their actual strength 
barely reached 1500 men. On a peace 
footing they should have contained 2200; 
their war strength exceeds 5000. Despite 
the rumblings of martial thunder, recruit- 
ing lagged. 

Are the young men of the Pacific Coast 
cowards? Do they lack patriotism? Are 
they rubber-spined molly-coddles? 

Are they? 

Recruiting is slow in the Far West be- 
cause no one as yet is taking the war 
seriously. No one believes that a German 
army will ever set foot on American soil; 
no one believes that New York or San 
Francisco will be ransacked, plundered, 
bombarded. The descriptions of Belgium, 
northern France, of East Prussia, Poland 
and Armenia cannot, will not be translated 
by the average man into terms of 
American experience. He cannot imagine 
his own home blown up, his wife and 
children starving. The monstrous realities 





Senator Hiram Johnson, the ex-governor 

of California, who is said to have sold his 

automobile for enough cash to take him 
to Washington, D. C. 
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of Europe’s devastated regions lie so 
far below his horizon that they move him 
no more than an account of the horrors 
in the Thirty Years’ war. He does not 
feel the war; he only knows of it. 

If a German expeditionary army were 
now to be afloat, headed for the Atlantic 
Coast, a hundred thousand men of the 
Far West would volunteer the first day. 
But no such expedition is afloat and the 
average man knows it. He also knows 
that such an expedition during or after 
the European war is pure theory, and 
theoretical attack causes few men to leave 
home and job for what, after all, is mere 
police duty. 

Despite the provocations, the youth of 
the Far West realizes that neither side is 
anxious to fight the other, and this realiza- 
tion dampens the small amount of martial 
ardor ever smoldering in all countries, the 
United States included. 


Objects of the War 


T has been the consistent position of 

this journai that the United States 

cannot serve the cause of humanity, 

liberty or nationality by entering the 
European war, thereby extending military 
autocracy to another hundred million 
people and adding to the huge wave of 
misery and death now sweeping around 
the world. It has also been our conviction 
that all “preparedness” measures so far 
taken have been insincere compromises 
based on peanut politics and entered into 
for the benefit of politicians, compromises 
which enormously increase national ex- 
penditures without producing a propor- 
tionate amount of protection. And these 
convictions have not been shaken by the 
events of the last two months. 

The United States has no interest in the 
ownership of Constantinople, the par- 
tition of Austria or the shifting of the 
boundary line between Germany and 
France. Neither would the United States 
go to war if Germany should maintain an 
illegal blockade of belligerent and neutral 
European ports by means of cruiser war- 
fare; the United States has acquiesced in 
the English illegal blockade for more than 
two years without even threatening to 
strike a blow. 

The one important issue between the 
United States and Germany is the “fright- 
ful” method by which the Kaiser enforces 
his blockade. In order to hurt his ene- 
mies, he is indiscriminately murdering 
Americans on the high seas. If American 
ships can be brought safely through the 
danger zone, the purpose of the United 
States will have been accomplished. To 
go beyond this would mean entangling 
the United States with the fate of Con- 
stantinople, of Lithuania and of the Jugo- 
Slavs. We believe that the bulk of the 
American people has no desire to be so 
entangled. 


The Wooden Ship’s Rise 


F the total world’s shipping not 
more than a third or a tonnage of 
fifteen million is available for the 
overseas trade from and to Eng- 
land, France and Italy. Of this tonnage 
the submarines and mines of the Central 
Powers are sinking between half and 
three-quarter million tons a month and 
the losses are increasing as the operation 
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William Kent of California, the first un- 

tagged, unclassified member of Congress 

and now non-partisan member of the new 
and highly important Tariff Board 


of the submarines is extended by the 
lengthening days. Within a year half 
the available tonnage will be at the bot- 
tom of the ocean; by the end of 1917 a 
tonnage equal to at least forty per cent 
of the English merchant marine will have 
disappeared, reckoned from the beginning 
of the war. 

That such tremendous, totally un- 
precedented losses must seriously affect 
the economic life and military operations 
of the Allies is as clear as Mr. Bryan’s 
conscience. It is likewise clear that the 


consequent reduction in American ex- 


William C. Denman represents the Pacific 

Coast on the Federal Shipping Board, which 

is charged with the task of rehabilitating 
the American merchant marine 











ports will be a fearful blow at the. pros- 
perity of the United States. 

Is there no remedy? 

If the submarine chasers, the steel nets 
and six-inch shells fail, there is still an- 
other remedy. It grows on the moist 
slopes of the Coast Range and the Cas- 
ne a It is cheap, abundant and easily 
handled. Money, energy and organiza- 
tion will make it available in a hurry. 

The wooden ship ¢ame back last year. 
When the steel mills were unable to fill 
the flood of orders from the shipyards, 
the ancient art of the Yankee revived. 
Today thirty yards on the Pacific Coast 
are turning out wooden ships by the 
dozen. They are building steamers, 
windjammers, motor ships and the new 
type sailing vessels with auxiliary power. 
But they are not turning them out fast 
enough. Fortunately the federal Ship- 
ping Board has taken hold of the situa- 
tion. With federal codperation and, if 
need be, with federal capital it should 
not be difficult to construct within eigh- 
teen months a thousand wooden cargo 
carriers of 2500 tons each to supplement 
the output of the yards producing steel 
ships. 

A remarkable opportunity is open to 
American ship builders and owners. What 
the English-built privateers of the Con- 
federacy destroyed, the German sub- 
marines promise to restore. Not for a 
century has the outlook for an American- 
built and American-owned merchant 
marine been brighter than it is today. 
But to make use of this opportunity, 
government leadership,'government credit, 
government cooperation is urgently 
needed. And a great fleet of new cargo 
carriers will constitute the country’s 
most effective answer to Germany’s 
submarine methods. 


Dreadnaughts for the Coast 


N the meantime we call attention 

once more to the fact that, so far as 

the fleet is concerned, the Pacific 

Coast is totally and entirely unde- 
fended. Nobody knows what changes in 
the international situation the Russian 
revolution will bring about in the next 
six months; nobody knows whether the 
overthrow of the Romanoffs will cement 
or sever the ties of present alliances. But 
every expert knows that the shifting of 
the dreadnaught fleet from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific in war time is a difficult and 
delicate operation. If this shift should be 
blocked, the Pacific Coast will be totally 
and absolutely helpless. 

A division of four dreadnaughts, two 
divisions of pre-dreadnaught battleships 
and at least two dozen modern destroyers 
should immediately be stationed on the 
Pacific Coast. 


The Coast Cities’ Strategic Retreat 


POKANE, Denver, Reno, Tucson 
and Salt Lake owe the Kaiser a 
vote of thanks. They ought to 
erect a statue in honor of Prinzip, 
the Serbian who hurled the bomb that 
killed the Austrian crown — and 
twenty ‘million innocent _ bystanders. 
Without the great war which, rising out 
of the fumes of the bomb, spread around 
the world, the Intermountain country 
could never have won its twenty-year 
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freight-rate fight with the centers of trade 
on the Pacific Coast. 

In the turmoil of war preparations the 
far-reaching decision recently handed 
down by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has been forgotten almost before 
it was rendered yet, if allowed to stand un- 
modified, it will bring about greater eco- 
nomic changes in ty West than a pro- 
longed war. Through this decision the 
Panama Canal is abolished, for the present 
at least, and the entire transcontinental 
freight-rate structure is realigned so 
radically that, for the first time since the 
completion of the Union Pacific, the cities 
of the interior enjoy lower rates to and 
from the industrial centers of the East 
than the Coast ports. To put it suc- 
cinctly, the jobbing territory of the Coast 
cities which had ess extending inland 
for three hundred to five hundred miles 
by virtue of the so-called terminal rates, 
is now in danger of being limited to a nar- 
row strip in the immediate vicinity of salt 


Governor Bamberger of Utah signs the anti-child-labor bill. 


water, and even in this territory the big 
Coast cities are liable to feel the compe- 
tition of the smaller jobbing centers. 

Hitherto the interior cities have been 
penalized by the fact that goods can be 
transported more cheaply by water than 
by rail. If, for instance, shoes could be 
transported from Boston to Seattle via 
the canal for 60 cents a hundred pounds, 
the railroads had to render the same ser- 
vice for eighty cents if they wanted to 
hold a share of the business, whether the 
eighty-cent rate was profitable or not. 
As Spokane had no harbor the railroads, 
taking advantage of the inland city’s 
handicap, forced the Spokane jobbers to 
pay a dollar, the full rate from Boston to 
Seattle plus the local rate for hauling the 
shoes back from Seattle to Spokane, a 
practice upheld in previous decisions of 
the commission in a modified form. 

Two and a half years ago slides blocked 
the canal for six months. When the water- 
way was reopened, the fleet of forty mod- 
ern cargo vessels which had been carrying 
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goods from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Coast and vice versa, had disappeared, 
one to the risky and profitable war zones. 
‘he fleet was footloose and fancy free. 
Abandoning the goods piled on the docks, 
it vanished almost overnight, throwing 
upon the railroads the entire burden of 
the transcontinental trafic. For the first 
time since the discovery of the Columbia 
water competition had totally vanished. 
Whereupon the interior cities joyfully 
proceeded to throttle the cheap rail rates 
of their Coast competitors, rates based 
solely on the existence of water traflic. 

Confronted by stubborn facts, the com- 
mission had to decide in favor of the inte- 
rior. It ordered the railroads to raise the 
rates to Coast ports, to lower the tariff 
imposed on interior cities. The eighty- 
cent rate from Boston to Seattle, for in- 
stance, is probably going to ninety or 
ninety-five cents while the corresponding 
dollar rate to Spokane goes down to 
eighty-five or ninety cents. 





Behind him, from left to 

right, are Mrs. Emma S. DeNoe, president of the National Council of Women Voters; 

Mrs. Elizabeth J. Hayward, member of the Utah legislature and author of the bill, and 
Mrs. Lily C. Wolstenholme, president of the Utah Council of Women Voters 


Restoring Water Competition 
Y underbinding the water artery 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Coast, the war has reversed the 
relative positions of the Far West- 

ern tide-water and inland jobbing centers. 
The interior communities now have the 
advantage of lower freight rates and they 
will probably retain this advantage for 
several years. Ships are going down so 
fast that every available vessel will have 
to stay on the run to Europe if the Old 
World is to be fed and supplied from the 
New. Even if peace should come in six 
months, tonnage will remain scarce and 
marine freight rates high until part of the 
destroyed carriers has been replaced, and 
high water rates through the canal will 
nullify water competition almost as 
effectively as a total traffic cessation. 

But ultimately the interior cities must 
lose. They can’t dry up the Seven Seas. 
Even now the federal Shipping Board is 
contemplating the purchase, charter or 
construction of vessels to run coastwise 
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through the canal, and the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce is preparing for 
the organization of a company financed 
by the Coast merchants to lease or buy 
these government ships for the canal run. 


Labor and the Courts 


HEN the McNamaras were on 

trial in Los Angeles charged 

with the murder of the twenty 

men killed in the destruction of 
the Times building by a bomb, counsel 
for the defense vigorously insisted upon 
the innocence of their clients. Labor 
leaders the length. and breadth of the 
country vociferously accused the Na- 
tional Erectors’ Association, Detective 
Burns and the District Attorney of at- 
tempting to railroad the accused to the 
gallows; innumerable pamphlets, innu- 
merable orators proved conclusively the 
existence of a vast conspiracy to “frame” 
the McNamaras in order to destroy union 
labor. On the strength of these charges, 
uttered frequently by men fully conver- 
sant with and themselves implicated in 
the dynamitings, organized labor con- 
tributed hundreds of thousands of dollars 
to the defense fund. 

The defendants confessed their guilt in 
open court when they realized that the jig 
was up, thereby saving their necks. Had 
the trial gone on, had they been duly con- 
victed upon the evidence, the cry of 
frame-up would still be resounding 
through the labor press, ninety per cent 
of the union men who contributed to the 
defense fund would still be unalterably 
convinced that the McNamaras had been 
the victims of a gigantic conspiracy aided 
and abetted by the courts. 

W. K. Billings and Thomas Mooney 
have been convicted of murder in open 
court. The cry of frame-up is being 
raised insistently on behalf of the defense 
fund. With the result of the McNamara 
case still fresh in mind, can it be said that 
capitalistic conspirators dominate and 
intimidate the courts of California? 

For an answer to this question the 
reader is referred to the article on page 28. 

It should be added that this journal is 
opposed to that survival of barbarism, 
capital punishment, and does not favor 
the exaction of the extreme penalty from 
any criminal. 


Utah Forges New Tools 


TAH is prepared. Since the revo- 

lution of last November the Bee- 

hive state, once the stronghold 

of the Far Western standpatters, 
has thoroughly renovated its house and 
fitted it up with all modern conveniences. 
Besides ironclad prohibition the legis- 
lature has installed a public utilities com- 
mission, a workmen’s compensation law, 
a corrupt practices act, an anti-injunction 
statute, two more supreme court justices, 
an occupation tax directed principally at 
the treasury of the mining companies, a 
child labor law, the initiative and the 
referendum. The only thing missing in 
the renovated state house is the strident 
tone of the recall bell; against this modern 
invention the lawmakers seemed to have 
the strongest kind of antipathy. And 
they fixed the initiative and referendum 
in such a manner that only such measures 
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as are really demanded by a general and 
powerful sentiment can be submitted to 
the voters. Paid petition pushers are 
taboo; no measure can be put on the bal- 
lot unless the petition is signed by ten 
percent of the citizens voting at the pre- 
ceding election in a majority of the 
counties. 

In California, though, the legislature 
in three months has accomplished abso- 
lutely nothing. If the session had never 
been held, the state would have been the 
gainer. Endless squabbling, dodging and 
sidestepping without constructive action 
has been the hallmark of the solons. 


Tolerance 


HEN passion kicks reason out 
of the door, when flaming pa- 
triotism’s ruddy glare lights up 


the lowering clouds, it is far 
easier and safer to march with the crowd 
than to stand in its way. Lloyd-George 
was stoned when he objected to the Boer 
War and its attendant brutalities; Lord 
Haldane’s name became a byword merely 
because he refused to alter his opinion. of 
Germany overnight; Jean Jaurés paid for 
his convictions with his life. In a period 
of hysterical excitement the man who also 
shrieks is a patriot; he who raises a calm, 
warning voice is liable to be charged with 
treason. 

Dr. David Starr Jordan is endeavoring 
to keep the United States out of the Eu- 
ropean war because he is honest with him- 
self. His is the soul of a crusader. The 
cause of Peace is the mainspring of all his 
thoughts and actions. Although he has 
been outspoken against Germany, he 
would be untrue to himself should he 
allow the United States to go to war with 
any nation without placing his con- 
victions squarely into the path of the 
mass mind. 

In many respects this journal disagrees 
with the opinions of its distinguished con- 
tributor. Universal military training, 
for instance, is abhorrent to Dr. Jordan, 
yet SuNseT has consistently advocated 
its introduction. But we do not attack 
the motives or susnect the loyalty of every 
person who does not agree with us. Even 
in war time difference of opinion and 
honest criticism are signs of national 
good health. Even in war time tolerance 
does not cease to be one of the cardinal 
virtues. 


Breaking the British Cinch 


PATENT is one of the most elu- 
sive things on earth. It is as slip- 
pery as an eel, as hard to enforce 
as a surface blockade against a 

submarine foe. The truth of these gen- 
eral assertions is gradually and specifically 
dawning upon the concern ponderously 
named Minerals Separation North Ameri- 
can Corporation. 

Our readers will remember the article 
on “Golden Bubbles” in the March num- 
ber of this magazine. In this article it 
was shown that for more than thirty 
years scores of engineers have tried to 
perfect a process which would enable 
them to extract from the crushed ore by 
means of oiled bubbles a greater percent- 
age of metal than was possible by the 
water-gravity method. It will also be 
remembered that the Minerals Separation 
group of British mining men claimed to 
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own the basic patents of the flotation 
process which at last was successfully 
applied to American zinc and copper ores 
and that the litigation over this patent 
was finally carried to the Supreme Court 
in Washington. 

When the Supreme Court rendered its 
decision, the Britishers were jubilant. 
They believed that now they had a 
double-riveted, hand-sewed, airtight 








Thorny Laurels of Peace 


T the end of the last session of Con- 
A gress, twelve Senators took upon 
themselves the odium of defeating 
the will of the majority by tactics 
known as the Filibuster. It was not a de- 
vice of theirs, nor one they had used before, 
nor one the existence of which met their 
approval. But they used it, or rather per- 
mitted their opponents to accuse them of 
using it for a patriotic purpose, one which 
our people will honor, once the obsession 
and superstition of war shall pass, and when 
our dread of Germany shall no longer make 
us blind to her virtues, while we try to emu- 
late the crime and folly of her accursed 
“Efficiency.” 

Among the acts that failed was one turn- 
ing over to the President the war-making 
power, lodged solely in Congress by the 
Constitution. This transfer might not be 
so bad with the actual President, perhaps, 
but it is a wretched precedent to set for the 
future. Attached as a rider to one of the 
bills was a proviso that the rate of interest 
on all three percent government bonds 
should be raised automatically if any five or 
six percent bonds be issued before 1918. 
It would be an easy trick to force the issue 
of some of them, thus yielding a steal of 
millions a year so long as the first issue of 
three percent bonds shall run. 

There were other schemes for robbery of 
money or robbery of liberties, thrust on 
Congress at the last minute, from which 
these twelve “wilful’? senators saved the 
country. Their names were: Norris, La- 
Follette, Gronna, Stone, Kenyon, Cummins, 
Clapp, Lane, Vardaman, O’Gorman, Kirby 
and Works—may their tribe increase! 

The problem of the day is this, already 
answered before these lines can be printed: 
Is the free citizen of the Republic as easy 
a mark as the sheltered unit in a despotism? 

Eternal vigilance is now, and ever was, 
the price of Liberty. 

DAVID STARR JORDAN. 








cinch on the American mining industry, 
a cinch that would enable them, through 
their peculiar contract which gave them 
the ownership of every improvement of 
the process by whomsoever made, to accu- 
mulate ever more process patents and to 
keep fat royalties flowing to London until 
Switzerland becomes the greatest naval 
power on earth. That was the hope of the 
British cinch artists, but the indications 
are that the American bone will not yield 
the expected rich pickings. 

There is a rift in the patent lute, a leak 
in the royalty tank. The Supreme Court 





upheld the Minerals Separation patent 
only insofar as the amount of oil used in 
the process did not exceed one percent, 
The Britishers maintained that no one 
could use more than one percent of oil 
and obtain commercially valuable re. 
sults. Now D.C. Jackling, the metallur- 
gical wizard, is demonstrating that ex- 
cellent results can be obtained with more 
than one percent of oil. Since the begin- 
ning of the year his numerous properties, 
both copper and zinc, have yrs the 
Minerals Separation process and are 
operating their flotation chambers with 
more than one percent of oil. It is au- 
thoritatively reported that the use of this 
free, unpatented method has produced 
results equal to the average of the recov- 
eries since flotation was first used on a 
large scale. This first large use, by the 
way, was on Jackling properties and on 
zinc and copper ores HB cm the Minerals 
Separation engineers had declared to be 
unsuited for successful flotation. 

If Colonel Jackling breaks the half- 
Nelson grip of the British syndicate on 
the American mining industry, the nation 
will owe him an additional vote of 
gratitude. 


The Sentimental Voter 


IRAM C. GILL was mayor of 
Seattle when charges of graft 
and corruption were preferred 
against his administration. His 
chief of police was indicted, tried, con- 
victed and sent to the penitentiary for 
accepting bribes from gamblers and simi- 
lar ilk. Gill himself was removed from 
the mayor’s office by the recall. 
few years later Gill desired to be 
“vindicated.” The only manner in which 
this vindication could, in his opinion, be 
accomplished was through reoccupation 
of the mayor’s chair. He ran and was 
elected in the second campaign. On the 
stump he freely acknowledged that he 
had permitted Seattle to be an “open 
town” in violation of numerous laws, but 
claimed that he had been innocent of 
wrongdoing and ignorant of the corrup- 
tion among officials he appointed and 
supervised. He pleaded for the restora- 
tion of his good name and declared that 
“vindication” was his sole reason for 
reéntering public life. 

At that time this journal pointed out 
that an executive who cannot detect and 
prevent wholesale, notorious and open 
corruption is so totally unfit for high 
official position that his removal is a good 
thing, even if he be as innocent as a white 
lamb. He simply is not qualified for the 
job. But the voters of Seattle thought 
otherwise. They elected and reélected 
Gill, yielding sentimentally to his plea for 
pel aia 

Irrespective of the action of the jury 
that tried Gill on a charge of accepting a 
bribe from criminal whisky sellers, Seat- 
tle’s mayor has once more demonstrated 
his utter unfitness for public office. Also 
and likewise, it has once again been dem- 
onstrated that it is neither good business 
nor good policy to reward a penitent 
sinner with public office merely to give 
him a lift up the stony path of virtue and 
righteousness. There are too many good 
men with stainless reputations to waste 
sentimentality on a candidate who has 
already proven his unfitness. 
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Love and 


the Lotus 


By Vance Palmer 


Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


NDRE DUPRIN, chief agent of 

the Societé des Marquesas, rolled 

a cigarette between his thick, 

yellow fingers and laughed softly 

into his thin beard when Willard, the 

American doctor, told him he was going 
to stay only a fortnight on the island. 

“That, is what they all say,” he said. 
“Ah, yes, Monsieur. They would use 
their cameras a little and bathe a little 
in the lagoon and then be off. But no 
one stays only a fortnight in the Mar- 
quesas. Noone. This is the place where 
the clocks stop, and there is no time.” 

“None at all,” affirmed his partner, a 
drowsy Englishman, from the depths of 
his canvas chair. 

Willard shifted his feet more comfort- 
ably on the rails of the veranda and in- 
haled the scent of his cigar smoke that 
was mixed with the aroma of drying 
copra and heady stephanotis. All around 
the frame bungalow the tropic night 
seemed to be unfolding like a gorgeous 
exotic flower, and the tiny lights of the 
native boats in the lagoon were as fire- 
flies snared in its heart. 

“Well, it beats most of the beauty-spots 
on the mailboat folders,” Willard allowed. 
“Yes, ’ll admit that. But I can get along 
on a short: allowance of scenery and 
strange sights myself. Science for me 
and not art. If I came across the elixir of 
beauty I’d only be interested in its chem- 
ical composition.’ 

He laughed a short, satis- 
fied laugh. and flicked an 
inch of cigar-ash into the 
frangipanni below. A long, 
lean man, with eyeglasses 
and a keen, con- 
centrated gaze, he 
had come ashore 
that afternoon 
from a _ Papeete 
trading - schooner, 
and no one knew 
anything about 
him except that Zs 
was interested 1 
tropical skin die- 
eases and the vi- 
bration of the 
sun’s rays as it 
manifests itself 
nearthe Line. The 
other two men 
were easy-living 
hedonists who had 


In the 
warm 
scented 
night, 
time 
ceased 
to exist 


long ago forgotten the world they had 
left behind. André, the Frenchman, was 
a little, fat fellow whose bearded chin met 
his chest in half-a-dozen voluted folds 
and whose sallow skin seemed to be per- 
manently bathed in oil. Harkness, the 
Englishman, was younger, but like his 
companion in outlook and philosophy if 
not in outward appearance. He wore a 
singlet and duck pants and his bare feet 
were thrust into straw sandals, his square, 
active head alone redeeming him from 
grossness. 

“See that bark out there?” he said, 
pointing to a vessel whose riding-lights 
were just visible. 

“Yes,” said the doctor. ‘“‘She’s Dutch. 
I noticed her when we were coming in.” 

“‘She’s been there three months loading 
copra,” said Harkness. “And if I’m any 
judge she'll be lucky to get out in another 
three. There are seven or eight white 
men in the crew, and they’re going about 
with white flowers behind their ears like 
the natives, drinking the milk of cocoa- 
nuts and bathing in the lagoon. That’s 
the way this place acts on a man. The 
natives here, men and women, are the 
most beautiful the world has ever seen, 
and they know nothing about clothes, 
morals or hard work. Why should they? 
This is the Garden of Eden, as Melville 
found out fifty years ago, and there’s no 
snake in the grass . . . Except the So- 
cieté des Marquesas. Eh, André?” 

André shifted a little uneasily in his chair. 

“There may be a snake anywhere,” he 
said. “But one must be careful where 
he treads, n’est-ce-pas? . . . And that 
other American—well, he had not the 
habit of being careful.” 

Harkness’s voice rumbled from some- 
where down in the lower part of his throat. 

“No, that’s true. A big world-beater 
of aman, too. Poor devil! But he brought 
part of his trouble with him.” 

“What was that?” said Willard, sud- 
denly sitting up alert. 

“Oh, a Yank who came here a couple of 
years ago,” Harkness muttered. “He ate 
of the lotus and lost his bearings for 
awhile. Now he lives out on that island 
in the harbor, and never shows his face to 
anyone. It’s a complicated story.” 


HATEVER the story was, neither 
Harkness nor his companion seemed 
disposed to tell it. André shifted his heavy 
bulk from the canvas chair and murmuring 
something about copra-bugs slouched in- 
side trailing his slippers, while the Eng- 
lishman yawned and threw away the butt 
of his cigar. But the doctor’s attention 
had become concentrated and there was 
a curious intensity in his eyes. 
“What was the trouble?” he asked. 
“Drink?” 
Harkness laughed, a short sardonic 
little laugh. 
“Not altogether,” he said. ‘“Drink’s 
generally a consequence rather than a 
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cause of trouble. This fellow, Kolmer, 
had something on his mind when he came 
here, but he didn’t bend his elbow more 
often than the rest of us. And he was 
strong—strong both in body and in will- 
power. He could tear a new pack of cards 
or bend a copper coin between his fingers, 
and he had the sort of jaw that makes 
the spoken word carry weight. But like 
everyone else he had his little day of 

ppy-dreams and Nirvana when he came 

ere first. He fell in love with the chicf’s 

daughter, or thought he did for awhile.” 

For some reason or other the doctor’s 
feet dropped suddenly from the rail. 

“Good God!” he jerked out. “You 
don’t mean—” 

“Oh, he didn’t marry her,” said Hark- 
ness. “It would have been better for all 
concerned if he had, for she beats most of 
the plaster casts you see in the museums 
and is nearly as white. But something 
kept him back when it came to a pinch. 
Perhaps it was his breeding, perhaps the 
memory of another woman. Lord alone 
knows! And he’d already burnt all his 
boats behind him. He lives alone on the 
island there and will never go back to his 
own people again.” 

Harkness rose and began tightening 
the cords of the hammock where he slept, 
and either sluggishness or some vague 

int of honor made him evade all the 
interrogations in the doctor’s eyes. As 
for the latter, he seemed afraid just then 
of pushing his inquiries home. A light 
wind, soft as the breath of a child, came 
wandering in from the séa and made the 
heavy fronds of the bananas rustle gently 
on the tin roof. On the veranda of the 
frame house two hundred yards away the 
French Resident was sitting in his pa- 
jamas playing his violin, and the chatter 
of the natives in their grass-thatched 
huts along the beach att a like voices 
heard faintly in a dream. In the warm, 
scented night forms and shapes seemed to 
merge into one another and lose their 
identity, and time ceased to exist. 


Ste’ morning Willard, who had slept 
badly overnight, came upon Harkness 
opening a packing-case with a tomahawk, 
his sleeves rolled up and the perspiration 
standing out in heavy cade upon his 
forehead. For awhile the doctor stood 
watching him work in silence, and then 
the question that had kept sleep from his 
eyes all night came out involuntarily. 

“You were talking about Kolmer,” he 
said slowly. ‘‘Why won’t he go back to 
his. own people?” 

The Englishman hesitated and looked 
at him narrowly, as if he were at a loss to 
account for this peculiar display of in- 
terest. 

“See that?” he said, holding out his 
arm. 

It was a sun-bitten arm, marked with 
a palm-tree and an anchor done in blue 
and red, with a flat-headed serpent coiled 
round the wrist. 

“It’s neat work,” said Willard. “But 
I don’t see—” 

“The niggers are artists here,” laughed 
Harkness. ‘Only they like their decora- 
tions done on the face. Good tattooing 
is a mark of beauty with them, and it lasts 
longer than youth. I suppose this chief’s 
daughter thought that if Kolmer con- 
sented to that it would be final proof that 
e was playing a straight game. There’s 
nothing like tying a knot like that so 
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tightly that the devil himself can’t un- 
ravel it. Love is a light affair here, and 
men come and go.” 

“I see,” said the doctor. ‘And he was 
fool enough . . She must have 
been a wonderful woman.” 

“She was,” said Harkness. ‘But that 
didn’t prevent him throwing the glove in 
her face when he done it, like the man 
who went down among the lions. Per- 
haps it was wild blood more than any- 
thing else that brought him into the affair. 
He was the sort of fellow that would pluck 
out an eye because a tooth hurt, and there 
may have been another girl back home.” 

“H’m!” said the doctor. “One never 
knows—how far away is this island of 
his?” 

Harkness pointed to a strip of purple 
in the mouth of the horseshoe rill se, 

“There are some of his natives bringing 
copra over to the schooner now,” he said. 
“He bought a bit of a plantation, and he’s 
working it for all he’s worth. But Good 
Lord, man, you surely don’t want to see 
him?” 

“Why not?” said Willard. ‘He’s a 
countryman of mine.” 

“That won’t prevent him from shoot- 
ing you,” laughed Harkness. “He’s got 
more than his proper share of pride, has 
Kolmer, and now that he’s done himself 
in for all time he naturally wants to keep 
to himself.” 


Hé put the blade of the tomahawk 
under the thin boards and pried them 
off, exposing a mixed assortment of tinware 
and cheap cutlery, while a crowd of na- 
tives appeared as silently as shadows to 
gaze at the new storehouse of wonder. 
The doctor, with a kodak strapped across 
his shoulder, strolled off to the beach, 
drawing his pith helmet over his eyes to 
shade off the blinding sun. From the 
verandas of the French Residency and 
the half-caste trader’s a dozen lounging 
men watched his long, lean figure pass 
down the street, but his own quick glance 
had in it nothing more than a profes- 
sional scrutiny, as if he were only inter- 
ested in diseases of the skin. 

It was a morning of bewildering beauty. 
The tall mountains that rose up behind 
the harbor seemed to lose their blue heads 
in the sky, and lower down among the 
tangle of greenery a waterfall flashed here 
and there like a diamond. Not a wind- 
puff came across the water, and two hun- 
dred yards out from the shore the squat 
bulk of the Dutch bark lay as still as if 
she were embedded in ice, while a little 
further away the Tahitian trading- 
schooner on which Willard had come was 
slowly slinging copra into her hold. Back- 
wards and forwards between the two 
boats a crowd of young men and girls 
were swimming arm over arm, laughing 
and pelting fruit at one another. 

“Yes, this is Arcady sure enough,” 
muttered Willard to himself. “But I 
wonder if the lotus tastes any sweeter 
than Dead Sea fruit after all.” 


A LITTLE later he was being paddled 
across the lagoon by a native whose 
oiled body had the beauty of a statue in 
polished aes, and whose soft, liquid 
eyes glowed like brown opals. To the ques- 
tions the doctor put him he only replied 
by a shake of the head and redoubled his 
pi Ata with the paddles, for he had no 
English. 


It was an hour’s hard rowin 
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to the island where a triangle of tin roof 
showed up among the trees, and when 
they had come opposite the tiny boat- 
shed a Snider bullet zipped past them 
and skimmed along the surtace of the 
water. 

“Keep away!” roared a voice as though 
through a megaphone. 


E dismay the native dropped his pad- 
dle, but with a laugh Willard picked it 
up and sent the canoe shooting in till its 
nose grated on the powdered coral of the 
beach. A big, florid man with crisp, 
curly hair and a step as scft as a panther’s 
was coming down toward them with a 
rifle in his hand, and when he stopped 
there was a deadly stillness about his 
powerful figure. He was clad in a singlet 
and knickers, and his whole body was 
burned brick-red by the sun. 

The doctor sprang out and gripped him 
by the hand, hardly appearing to notice 
his face. 

“Shooting sea-lions, Chad?” he said, 
laughing. ‘You were always a bit pro- 
miscuous when you’d got a gun in your 
hands. I guess you’ve got private stamp- 
Penal of your own here, though, 
and don’t need to trouble.” 

His casual greeting seemed to avert the 
explosion that was gathering force in 
Kolmer’s eyes. The latter seemed dazed, 
as if a sudden paralysis had been laid upon 
his limbs. 

“Why the devil did you come here, Wil- 
lard?” he grunted. 

The doctors took off his helmet and 
wiped the perspiration from his forehead. 
His pale blue eyes seemed very stupid 
behind their concave glasses. 

“T heard from a man in Papeete you’d 
come here,” he said. ‘He was a pearl- 
buyer from the Paumotus and you'd 
knocked around with him there for 
awhile. But I’d have’come here anyhow 
sooner or later. I’d a mission of my own 
as well as some news for you. I suppose 
you’ve got something to eat in the place, 


Chad.” 
) Aer y os was standing as still as if he 


had been carved out of a block of 
granite, and the processes of his mind 
seemed to have become clogged in their 
working. 

“A minute ago I’d have shot you, Wil- 
lard, if I’d had another shell in my gun,” 
he said at last, almost to himself. 

The doctor laughed and made his way 
up the track to the two-roomed bungalow. 
He had a good control of his muscles and 
his voice, but he could not trust himself 
to look at the other man’s face. From 
their early days at Harvard until now he 
had never been in doubt about the work- 
ing of Kolmer’s mind, and could always 
anticipate every train of thought and run 
it on a sidetrack. He calbed on with a 
fictitious vivacity about irrelevant things, 
sensing rather than perceiving the look 
in his companion’s eyes and the dark 
chaos in his soul. 

During the meal Kolmer hardly spoke, 
and his strange incandescent eyes were 
fixed on Willard with a curious hostility, 
as though endeavoring to discover some 
malign purpose in his visit. But the 
doctor talked on with a swift rush of 
words, skimming over everything from 
baseball to Broadway drama, and never 
showing even by the flicker of an eyelash 

(Continued on page 48) 











VERYONE cannot be a “Chi- 
nooker.” If the Chinook salmon 
is in a class by himself—as he 
seems to most Westerners—so is 

the chap who habitually goes after him. 
It requires a certain definite type of fisher 
to be a successful Chinooker—as, per- 
haps, to be a success with any kind of 
finny game. For the Chinook, beside 
being probably the world’s most valuable 
fish commercially, is a worthy foe for the 
steel of any fisherman. Strong, active 
and a willing fighter, red-fleshed and red- 
blooded in all that the word implies, a 
giant from five pounds to one hundred, a 
ready enough taker of the troll, and 
delicious in the eating—what fish miade 
to order by the most fastidious worshiper 
of Pisces could offer more? 

It was in the Willamette river, tribu- 
tary to the mighty Columbia, that I met 
and got acquainted with this salmon, and 
very early in the game I realized that his 
game was different. When first I went 
up the river toward Oregon City (most of 
the trolling is done in the four or five 
miles below the falls at that point) I 
traveled on the trolley, and on the home- 
ward journey a young chap who had been 
fishing, climbed on board at Jenning’s 
Lodge. Rather he staggered aboard; for 
over his shoulder was a sack containing 
three Chinooks, the legal limit for the day. 
The size of the finny brutes made me 
gasp, and he explained that there was 
seventy odd pounds in that sack; the 
smallest was over twenty pounds, the 
largest over thirty. When I managed to 
find my breath and converse rationally 
with the chance-met passenger who 
shared the seat, I asked him what he 
knew of such fishing. He threw down his 
hands in disgust, declared that he could 
not and would not sit in a boat all day 
like those other fellows for all the Chi- 
nooks in the Pacific. He could go trout 
fishing, but Chinooking—“such Indian 
fishin’ ” was not for him at all! 


HE method followed by the fishermen 

in the river here is as follows: There are 
certain spots in the stream where natural 
channels guide the upstream army of fish 
this way or that; and it is in such paths 
that the fishermen aim to spin their trolls. 
As each boat requires an anchor of some 
fifty pounds and much anchor-rope, and 
as the trolls must spin down stream, it 
follows that the boats are lined up in rows 
side by side and thus much confusion is 
avoided. The first boats to anchor in the 
morning usually set the line—Chinookers 
get out so early too that they verily waken 
the birds—and herein lies the cause of 
much heart-burning. When the first two 
or three boats happen to be greenhorn 
enthusiasts and drop anchor too far either 
up or down stream—it requires a good 
deal of skill to locate exactly on such a 
turbulent, rampageous river—the sun- 
shine goes out of life for the veterans who 
happen to lie too long abed, and their day 
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Indian Fishin’ 


The Strenuous Art of Being a ‘‘Chinooker”’ 


By Hamilton M. Laing 


is spoiled. In this trick of locating prop- 
erly lies a great part of the game; and it is 
not just as it sounds. The water levels 
vary from day to day and rains bring 
down silt and muddy it, so there are times 
when the best spot is over the shallower 
sweeps in the stream, others, when to be 
in the deep holes and eddies is to be in 
fisherman’s heaven. As a rule the old 
hands swear by the shallows when the 
water is murky, and the deeper channels 
when it is clearest. At any rate the fish 
must be able to see the lure; yet a deep 
hole and a big fish are things intimately 
associated in every fisherman’s head. 


i igre tackle employed in the line-up 
here shows much variety. Most of 
it is heavy, the sort of thing that brings 
Chinook within the reach of the gaff in 
the shortest space of time. The members 
of the Portland Salmon Club use six- 
ounce rods and a No. g thread, aud a 
Chinook landed on such tackle is a fish 
worthily acquired. Almost anyone can 
haul,in the largest fish on heavy cutty- 
hunk if the leader and connections hold 
out, but to persuade Chinook to come into 
the boat on light tackle is a feat more 
worth while. As to the other rods, one 
may see about everything known in the 
heavy-weight game from the mounted 
hickory whip-stock to the well-appointed 
split-bamboo salmon-rod. The lines vary 
almost equally. The one spot at which 
they agree is over the lure and fittings. 
The spinner (No. 5 or 6, the spoon of brass 
or copper and attached with heavy swivels 
and rings to a steel wire leader) must be 
held near the bottom of the river, and this 
is made possible by a spreader or tri- 
angular fixture permitting heavy sinkers 
on._a three-foot drop-cord to reach the 
floor of the stream while the lure spins 
above and beyond. This device is excel- 
lent in that it allows a direct and tight 
line between spinning lure and rod-tip, a 
most desirable condition when one con- 
siders that Chinook when taking the troll 
is a one-strike, hit-or-miss chap. He 
never gives warning, nor does he back off 
and strike again after missing, as some 
other fishes do. 

A very necessary part of the equipment 
of every fisherman is a big gaff and club. 
One cannot well haul a twenty-pound fish 
out of the water even on a hand-line. 
Very many Chinooks after being played 
up to the boat win freedom in their last 
wild struggle at close quarters—a bitter 
pill indeed for the would-be captor to 
swallow—and the gaff deftly handled 
brings into the boat many a fish that 
otherwise would escape. 

Many of the fishermen sales: are after 
fish quite as much as fun in fishing make 
use of a hand-line as well as a rod; in fact 
some use only hand-lines. These lines 
usually are fastened by being drawn 





through the split end of an upright willow. 
stub, stiff, yet yielding enough to prevent 
breakage when Chinook strikes. He is 
more inclined to hook himself on one so 
held than on one attached to a pliant rod; 
being hard-mouthed the hooks are driven 
into him more securely. 

Why Chinook attaches himself to a troll 
is more or less a mystery. From the day 
when he leaves salt water to the day he 
reaches the spawning grounds in the 
gravel in the head-waters of some far 
tributary to the coast rivers, anywhere 
from a hundred miles to a thousand from 
the sea, his stomach is empty. He is not 
known to eat anything during that jour- 
ney. So probably the fishermen are right 
when they declare that he strikes because 
he is angry, jealous of any other fish near 
him at this, his mating time. In the 
Willamette, facts seem to bear out this 
contention, for the fish are taken on the 
troll in the several miles below the falls, 
their ancient spawning-ground, but nor 
lower in the river, nor in the Columbia. 
Also, he strikes as though angry rather 
than hungry, strikes and if not hooked, 
goes on his way. 


UT as I have intimated, it is the man 

thatis different more than his tackle is. 
The Chinook enthusiast must have above 
all things patience, a fund of it that noth- 
ing under heaven can exhaust. All his 
exertion comes in a lump: the getting into 
position on the river and leaving it. This 
of course does not include the labor of love 
that comes with the hooking of a fish; and 
for the rest he sits and waits, waits, waits. 
Today he may wait from sunrise to sunset 
for a strike that does not come; tomorrow 
he may receive half a dozen strikes to the 
hour. So he sits up or lies down or re- 
clines—the easy-going chap brings a lazy- 
back and other comforts along—he 
smokes, drowses or even falls asleep. But 
he never snores; if he sleeps he props one 
eye open somehow and that eye is focused 
sharply and unfailingly on one point: the 
tip of rod or willow-stub. A Chinooker 
can come out of the soundest sleep, the 
rosiest dream of fishing, with an alacrity 
that suggests contact with a live wire. It 
is not exactly the case of the frog that can 
sit in the sun for three hours without 
moving an eye or twitching a muscle till, 
when a blue-bottle fly shows himself, he 
leaps three feet in a twinkling, nor the 
patient crouching for hours of the Tom- 
cat behind the bread-box in the pantry; 
but it is something akin to both. The 
Chinooker changes his manner of life from 
sunning frog to man of action in a way 
that is wonderful; to see him lying in his 
boat, his head propped wearily on the 
seat, his feet crossed on the stern and 
higher than his head, one would think 
that Rip Van Winkle himself would blush 
to be’ found in his presence; but there 
comes a jerk upon the rod-tip—and he is 
up and at it; he yells “Fish on!” and the 
river is awake. 
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Indian Fishin’: 


M+ friend of the trolley was correct: 
it is Indian fishing. The red man 
has always been credited with getting the 
maximum result with the minimum ex- 
enditure of energy. He will work hard 
” not long; continued effort has no place 
in his philosophy, and his patience has 
become proverbial. I recall that once 
while I was camped in British Columbia 
at the mouth of Powell river—it was be- 
fore civilization had laid its desecrating 
hand upon the lovely spot—every day at 
time of low tide I was much perplexed 
over certain strangely regular lines of 
small rocks and stones that formed figures 
across the sand-flat at the river’s mouth. 
Finally when I had given up this new 
geological problem, I consulted the guide 
and general dictionary of the coast who 
lived near by, and he smiled as he ex- 
plained. ‘The Siwashes had put those 
rocks there. When the salmon were run- 
ning up stream and the in-coming tide 
reached these lines, the fish naturally 
followed along the line. The Indian 
armed with a fish-spear stood at the point 
of the V and the rest was easy. He had 
spent considerable labor in building that 
wall, poor as it was, but he took an ample 
rew ard. For me it was simplified geology, 
and it is very characteristic of the Indian. 
And blessed be the reward of the Indian 
whether white or red who discovered the 
trait in Chinook’s make-up that causes 
him to strike at trolls! It is told that a 
certain Englishman playing the role of 
explorer in the coast country in very early 
days went home with the sorry tale that 
the country was “no blawsted good, and 
the salmon even wouldn’t rise to the fly!” 
Had he tried a spinner instead, I feel sure 
that his general report on the country 
would have been different. 

There is an abundance of fun to be 
gathered from the line-up on the river 
that is not all connected with the landing 
of one’s own Chinook. There is much 

apparent rivalry between the different 
lines and boats and individuals, and much 
chaff and banter is flung back and forth 
across the water. One must occupy his 
mind somehow; and after I have ex- 
hausted possibilities with the gulls and a 
fish hawk and kingfisher or two, I like to 
study my neighbors. One can find them 
all there: the Grouch, the Good Fellow, 
the Blow-hard, the Silent Wise One and 
all the rest of them that one meets down 
town. The difference is that now they 
merely express themselves in terms of 
fishing. 

Here next me sits an old chap in work- 
ing-man’s togs; he has a half taciturn, 
half kindly face and his only comment in 
an hour, other than some frank advice 
when I ask for it, has been a scathing 
opinion on the amount of muscle beneath 
the shirt of a certain noisy young fellow 
of twenty who had extreme trouble in 
getting his anchor over the gunnel. The 
old man at sixty-five had no such trouble; 
moreover, he has caught fish here almost 
every day. Next to him is an inoffensive 
young fellow who listens and smiles and 
says nothing, and because silence covers 
a multitude of things, I have to pass him. 
Third or fourth boat over sits one that I 
cannot pass so lightly. A crank of some 
sort, many sorts; a Graflex camera waits 
behind him; two spick and span six-ounce 
rods nod before him. His face chills me; 
he glares contemptuously upon the other 
men about him (because they choose to 


fish with heavy tackle); he has not spoken 
a word since he arrived; he could not smile 
without an hour’s preparation and if he 
managed it the effect would be more dis- 
concerting than his frown. And before I 
pass I hope meanly that he doesn’t get 
a strike in a week, or hooks something 
that will pull him into the river. 

Close beside him is a different type. He 
is four days unshaven, none too clean, fat, 
and correspondingly good-natured. He 
has brought a lazy-back with a rough 
cushion and also a pad for the seat. He 
reclines, feet over the stern, and smokes 
incessantly. He is so lazy that he does 
not remove his pipe or turn his head to 
expectorate; and he loves Chinooking. 
His neighbor is a pink and puffy chap 
bulging a good deal below the waistline. 











He is a worthy foe for the steel of any 
fisherman 


He has come fishing in a blue serge suit; 
he wears a collar and tie and a hard hat 
and he is fast getting sunburned to a 
crimson hue. e wears a button that 
says he has been through a certain war in 
the Philippines; which is well, for I never 
could have guessed it. Incidentally I may 
tell that he mounts his troll and sinkers 
improperly and wonders why they tangle. 
Near him it happens that there is another 
veteran of the same campaign and I listen 
to their short conversation. But the 
second in his forties is lean and hard and 
fit, and I know somehow that he is a 
fisherman. Farther over is a man and his 
wife and after I watch for a little while I 
think I know who stands at the helm in 
that connubial bark. And so when 
Chinook is not striking and time hangs 
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heavy, I go fishing above water along the 
line from my grizzled neighbor close at 
hand over to Old Man Grouch on the end 
of the line who came late and has been 
wondering aloud why he himself is such 
an unmentionable fool for coming at all. 

Little incidents of the day too stand out 
after the other details flit; they constitute 
the raisins in the day’s cake, or the 1 icing 
that holds a pleasant flavor after the main 
ingredients have left the palate. For 
example: Tokio landing his fish, or the 
Crank losing his big one from the very 
point of his gaff, or the Grouch enter- 
taining callers. 

Tokio was not his name but some one 
had shouted it and the name stuck. He 
was a little Jap, thin and wiry and smil- 
ing. He had fished in the line for two or 
three days and Chinook had ignored him; 
but finally he had a strike and stood up to 
his mighty task. He wore a coat too short 
for a long one and too long for a short one; 
it was trimmed with whitish fur in two 
stripes that ran down the front, and the 
effect of this above his slender legs was 
laughable. He bent backward at the 
knees and leaned away from that Chinook 
in a way that spelled a Japanese victory 
or a new rod. 

“Stay with him, Tokio! Don’t weaken! 
You’ve got a whale!” 

Doubtless even his boatman thought so 
(for Tokio was a sport and spender and 
had a boatman to do the work for him) 
and soon the two came drifting down the 
stream. It is a matter of courtesy to 
brother fishers to quit the line while play- 
ing a big one and thus avoid tangling 

tackle; and Tokio like most of his coun- 
trymen was courteous. A layer of smiles 
was frozen upon his sallow, beaming face; 
he was enjoying that first Chinook. He 
drifted down the current several hundred 
yards, fighting all the way; then the boat- 
man, doubtless with an eye to the return 
journey, drew into the shallows and 
gaffed the salmon. Then there rose from 
the river a prolonged demand to “Hold 
him up!” at which Tokio, with a broader, 
deeper smile than before, stood up on the 
seat and held aloft his captive—a four- or 
five-pound Chinook, the veriest runt ia 
the river! 

The Grouch had arrived early and set 
the line. When I arrived second or third 
I was indiscreet enough to tell him that 
he had located too far down stream—after 
which I wished that I hadn’t. Our boats 
were where our trolls should have been; 
I knew it because for two days I had 
marked a certain chap in a white boat 
who had gone home early with his limit 
of Chinooks, while I had not. I knew his 
spot to a foot now; but Grouch had the 
best of me, for he had come first. The line 
filled rapidly, but no one got any strikes. 
The air was full of electricity that broke 
forth now and again in mutterings about 
the dam fool who had set the line; and it 
helped matters but little when at about 
nine o’clock the man in the white boat 
came along and told us that we were all 
too far down stream. Grouch was redder 
than sunburn now; from time to time he 
expressed himself vigorously—but in very 
general terms; several of us, I know, were 
ready to drown him. 

Then two young fellows under twenty 
came along and tried to make a place in 
the line; but they did not allow enough 
for the current and presently the lad at 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Hawauan Nights 


A Reversion to Youth 








HE sun, a crim- 
son rose—or an 
exaggerated red 


cabbage, as one 
looked at it—dropped 
into the blue waters of 
the Pacific as the ship 
docked below Honolulu 
town. 

Twilight fell quickly, 
enfolding as with a 
mantle of velvet the 
glowing day. In these 
lands of the South Seas 
there is no lingering 
of sunset splendors, 
no gradual approach 
of darkness. ad 

acked the box of car- 

on paper, or left it in 
the stateroom? On sec- 
ond thought, what did 
it matter? I had come 
back to Magic Land, 
where royalties cease 
from troubling, and the 
writer is at rest. 

In the soft twilight I 
fared forth, seeking my 
old hotel. 

Geographically 
speaking, eile 
a place of leaf-shad- 
owed, crooked streets, 
any one of which might 
lead to Arcadia; of tall, 
flowering hedges, top- 
ped by leaning palms 
that are forever peer- 
ing into neighboring 

gardens and nodd'ng 
mysteriously at some- 
thing they see there; of murmurous, musi- 
cal language that is as pleasant to the ear 
as the musical murmurings of a Hawaiian 
love plaint—is in the heart of Magic 
Land, where all things impossible are 
possible. Therefore I had returned to 
find the Spirit of Youth, and Liilii— 
Liilii, with the white flowers of jasmine 
like fallen stars in her floating hair. 

True, a series of articles on an issue in- 
teresting to a world-full of people must 
be written; but the people could wait. 
Such matters lose importance in the 
scheme of things when one is bent on dis- 
covery. Would the flash of surf on coral 
sands still lure? The fragrance of unseen 
flowers, the silver of moonlight, scattered 
abroad like a spendthrift’s largess, the 
purple flame of the bougainvillea on the 
lanai, the red rose that was Liilii’s mouth 
—were they true, or had I dreamed them? 

The hotel was just ahead. Feathery 
palms, their long, curving stems black 
against the palely luminous sky, waved 
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Night in Hawaii: the wind “breathes shadow-songs from a 
shadow-throat;” the stars are white jasmine flowers, caught in 
Liilir’s floating hair; the perfume of the floraponda, swinging 
censers along the way, is an incense-offering to love. 


“Aloha!” either side the street; lights 
twinkled and beckoned; a girl with leis of 
red carnations asked me to buy. 

“Lili!” I cried. 

She looked at me strangely, and passed 
on. 
A band of native singers, their brown 
faces smiling under festal garlands, hailed: 
“Aloha!” At the very threshold of the 
hotel I heard it; and Buttons was the 
richer by a substantial tip for his recogni- 
tion of a fellow vagabond to whon,, in the 
days that were, he had been guide, phi- 
losopher and Purveyor-of-Pleasure. 

Memories rushed upon me. Was there 
a day, an hour, a scene, forgotten? The 
flash of surf on the coral sands of Waikiki, 
the perfume of floraponda, swinging cen- 
sers along the way, the silver of moonlight, 
scattered abroad like a_ spendthrift’s 
largess, the flame of the bougainvillea on 
the lanai, the red rose that was Liilii’s 
mouth—these had been part and parcel 
of the splendors of this unchanging land. 


By Torrey Connor 




















Changeless, did | 
say? Here was Buttons, 
a man grown! A man 
grown, and_ invested 
with the dignity insep- 
arable from the posi- 
tion (newly acquired) 
of Night Clerk. Fur- 
thermore, he had been 
“honor man” of the 
island college. 

“Buttons,” I said, 
to take him down a peg 
for returning the tip 
with such a lordly air, 
“Buttons, I congratu- 
late you.” 

His white teeth 
flashed in a_ quick 
smile. 

“Thank you, sir! 
Your old room is va- 
cant, sir. Will you 
have it?” 

I would; and- went 
up to it at once. Noth- 
ing was changed. It 
might have been yes- 
terday that I left it to 
join Buttons and the 
lunch basket for an all- 
day prowl. Drawing 
a chair to the railing 
of the lanai, I fell a- 
musing. 

Was the sky which 
bent like a blue in- 
verted bowl over 
Magic Land as blue as 
the skies of yesterdays? 
Standing on the crest 
of ayn; Eps Diamond 
Head, or on the rim of the Punchbowl, 
could one distinguish the shadowy out- 
lines of other islands of the Hawaiian 
group, resting like purple clouds on waters 
of mother-of-pearl? My vision was not 
as keen as that of once-upon-a-time; but 
I would put it to the test. Did the rain 
still fall in Nuuanu (most extravagant in 
their use of vowels, the Hawaiians!) while 
sunshine flooded the valley? I would go 
and see. 

I roused myself with a start. Late 
hours for an old man! I would get to 


ed. 

“But after all,” I told myself, as I 
wound my watch and hunted for my Can- 
ton flannel nightcap, “I believe as did the 
man who said: 

“* *Youth is not a time of life; it is a state 
of mind. It is not a matter of ripe cheeks, 
red lips and supple knees; it is a temper of 
the will, a quality of the imagination, a 
vigor of the emotions. It is the freshness 
of the deep springs of life.’ ” 
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The days were given over to Business; 
but the nights, the wonderful Hawaiian 
nights, vocal with melody, were mine. 
How write ‘“‘with pencil of poor words” of 
their charm, unsubstantial as a dream, 
yet with all the allurements of dreams? 
And the Hawaiian music! It has the surge 
of the sea in it, and the call of the wind, 
and the gentle weeping of the rain. One 
hears heart-throbs in it; and sees visions 
that are as old dreams dreamed anew. 

On this night, as on another, well re- 
membered, the moon hung out a full 
lamp. The string band was playing: “On 
the Beach at Waikiki;” and in the water 
that, to the sight, was liquid silver, and 
to the touch, liquid velvet, scores of brown 
mermaidens and mermen disported. They 
swam undulatingly, in spineless gyrations; 
they reversed their joints with Leautiba 
ease; they wriggled, as if about to shed 
their glistening skins. Some of them slid 
in on surf-boards; and all this was accom- 
plished with much laughter, splashing 
and bandying of jokes. 

As I sat on the sands, I smelled the per- 
fume of jasmine flowers. 
Over there, in the shadow 


Hawaiian Nights: 


more sleep than I used to need,” I has- 
tened to assure him. “Not at all! To 
quote a writer whose philosophy I 
commend: 

““*Youth means a temperamental pre- 
dominance of courage over timidity, of 
the appetite for adventure over the love 
of ease. This often exists in a man of 
fifty more than in a boy of twenty. No- 
body grows old by merely living a number 
of years. People grow old only by desert- 
ing their ideals. Years wrinkle the skin; 
but to give up enthusiasm wrinkles the 
soul.’ ” 

“You will have your breakfast served 
in the room, as usual?” the manager 
interrogated. 


Nuuanu pass, I remembered, was a 
place of rainbows, and of waterfalls drop- 
ping—approximately—from the blue. 
Some of them were mere trickles of water, 
scarce spraying the nodding ferns that 
garmented the cliffs in green. We had 
turned our backs on the forested city and 
masted harbor; and late in the afternoon 
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we followed in the steps of the grim 
Kamehameha who drove his foes up the 
narrow Nuuanu pass, on to the Pali, and 
over the fall of rock into the sea. 

Here were hovering storm-clouds, dip- 
ping lower and lower, like the downward 
sweep of somber wings. A dash of rain, a 
swift soaring of cloud-wings, and the sun 
shone out, ushering in a glorious double 
rainbow that spanned the cliff from wall 
to wall. 

The upward march was resumed, the 
laughing, chattering crowd dodging show- 
ers and rainbows alternately. Where 
the pass opened, the road, with a sidelong 
flirt like the tail of a dragon, brought into 
view an enormous rock that apparently 
barred further progress. We circled the 
obstacle; and straight ahead was the 
jumping-off place of the world! A thou- 
sand feet below, a valley of a thousand 
greens skirted an opal-tinted sea. 

Fortified by an early afternoon nap, 
I felt no ill effects from the turning of 
night-time into day-time. I pointed out 

(Continued on page 93) 
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of the hibiscus hedge, sat 
two lovers. A bird in the 
algeroba thicket voiced a 
low, sweet cry—the call of 
love to love. Did they 
hear and understand? 

The mermaiden stood 
up; the white flowers of 
jasmine, caught in_ her 
floating hair, were fallen 
stars. 

“Lili,” I cried, “little 
sister to the sun and the 
wind, the birds, the flow- 
ers and the rain, I have 
come back!” 

“Me, I am sleepy,” said 
the mermaiden crossly to 
the merman. ‘“Wikiwiki! 
It time I go bed.” 

I returned to my seat on 
the lanai, where I was 
joined by the manager of 
the hotel. As we sat con- 
versing, the short fat 
bandmaster clambered 
down from his seat on the 
bandstand and _ trotted 
up the steps under the 
swaying Japanese lan- 
terns. Approaching the 
manager, he said: 

“We have make all the 
piece we know. There are 
no more to make. What 
shall we do now?” 

“When there are no 
more pieces to make, you 
make the ‘Star-Spangled 
Banner’,” repliedthe 
manager gravely. He 
turned to me. “Did I un- 
derstand you to say that 
you wished to join the 
party going from this ho- 
tel tomorrow evening, for 
an all-night trip and 
moonlight picnic at the 
Pali?” 

“That is my intention,’ 

I replied firmly. “hed 


now that they have ‘made’ 











the ‘Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,’ I think I’ll go to bed. 
Not that I really need 
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The sky brightened; against it the slender cocoanut palms made black silhouettes 
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be done. 


spoke sleepily. 


Two or three minutes more and his work: would 


A sound startled him and a child 
He blew out the match 





The Man Without a Character 


By William R. Lighton 


Author of: The Billy Fortune Stories 


and Louis Duryea Lighton 


IS name was Jim Tingle, and he 

worked for old Bill Cruse of the 

Long-C-Bar outfit. It does Jim 

no injustice to say that he was 
not much for looks. Had you set eyes 
upon him you must inevitably have looked 
away, after the first brief glance, in quest 
of something more interesting. There was 
nothing at all about him to catch and hold 
attention; he was not even grotesquely 
ugly; he was merely commonplace. 

Seen afoot he was badly bowed as to 
legs, loosely put together, awkward. Life 
in the saddle had done that for him. Wyo- 
ming sun and wind had stained his skin 
to an unlovely dull brown. Sun and wind 
had drawn stiff, meaningless lines about 
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Illustrated by R. Lewis 


his mouth and nose and puckered his 
eyes till they were all but expressionless. 
His was a face which seemed to have no 
features in particular, so slight was the 
impression they made; it was one of those 
faces which appear to have been con- 
structed without definite object and left 
in the untidy muss of incompletion. 
Jim was not even picturesque in his cos- 
tuming; he dressed always in misshapen, 
discolored odds and ends flung on hap- 
hazard and worn without a flicker of 
ride. Takiag him as a whole, just as he 
stoeod, you must have eonsidered him 


quite undistinguished from any one of a 
thousand others of his careless brother- 
hood—simply a bit of nondescript human 
drift, dull-witted, easy-going, aimless. 
Certainly you would not have suspected 
him capable of brooding seriously, even 
for a moment, upon anything out of the 
ordinary. 

That judgment of him would have 
been a mistake. Jim was doing some 
careful thinking upon bold lines. If he 
had luck, he intended before the week 
was out to rob the rickety old safe that 
stood in 4 corner of the dining-room of 
the Long-C-Bar ranch-house. 

His purpose was not born of sudden 
crazy impulse. For three or four months 
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The Man Without a Character: 


he had been building up his plan, bit by 
bit, studying it out minutely, calculating 
his chances with slow pains. He knew 
himself well enough to be sure that he 
must take his time. He knew to a cer- 
tainty that his plodding mind could not 
conceive all at once a scheme which would 
not be so full of flaws as to insure failure. 
So day by day he had rehearsed the mat- 
ter patiently while he waited. The quiet- 
ing of his conscience was not one of the 
troublesome details. He had not thought 
to make even casual inquiry of his con- 
science; he was as unaware of his con- 
science as of his spleen or his appendix. 
He had delayed only to the end of making 
sure of safe success. 

He had finished his painstaking plotting 
and had come to the point of stepping out 
upon his adventure. His first step must 
be to quit his job with old Bill a full week 
ahead of the time fixed in his mind for the 
big event. The business of quitting might 
have been disposed of in a curt twenty- 
seconds interview with the foreman; but 
mt chose otherwise. He meant to see old 

ill in person and in a time of leisure. The 
best time was an hour or so after break- 
fast, when the day’s orders had been given 
and the men had gone abroad to the day’s 
work; for then the old man made invari- 
able custom of sitting at his desk before a 
sunny east window in the dining-room, 
pretending to work a little till his one 
dainty granddaughter would come to take 
possession of him and his morning. That 
was the hour Jim had picked upon. He 
found old Bill in his big chair, with the 
little girl in his lap. 

“T just wanted to see you a minute, Mr. 
Cruse,” Jim said mildly. “I just thought 
I’d see you and sort of arrange about my 
quittin’. I reckon I’m goin’ out west a 
ways.” 

Old Bill received the statement without 
emotion. He was well used to the vaga- 
ries of men like Jim—men who drifted 
into the country from nowhere, found 
casual employment for a time, then 
drifted away. Always he had a few of 
that sort on the ranch; long since‘he had 
ceased trying to keep track of them save 
as he wrote their accounts in his books. 

“Yes?” he returned listlessly to Jim’s 
avowal. “Quittin’, are you? Well, why 
didn’t you see Kinney? He could have 
fixed you up as well as me.” 

“Kinney’d got away this mornin’, 

down-creek, before I knowed it,” Jim lied 
easily. “I reckoned I’d be leavin’ before 
dinner, if 1 could see you.” 
* So far, so good. What Jim wanted in 
reality was a last leisurely look at the safe, 
standing there in its corner. Other items 
were to have attention too. 


IKE old Bill Cruse himself, the safe had 
outlasted its best days. Bill had 
bought it brand-new and had “teamed” it 
across a hundred miles of rough country 
from Cheyenne in those remote days when 
outlawry was rampant and when he had 
real need of it. That need had passed long 
ago, but use had continued as habit. One 
look at either of the pair would have been 
enough to tell you how far off those old 
days were. 

Bill had since grown very gray and 
battered; the safe was gray and battered. 
The old-time fire in Bill’s eyes had been 
dimmed; the old-time luster of the safe’s 
nickel trimmings had been tarnished to 
dullness. Old Bill’s heart would thump 


and his breathing would wheeze in these 
later days if he overexerted himself; the 
safe’s ancient combination lock would 
wheeze and rattle noisily when Bill’s hand 
turned the knob. To be sure, Bill and his 
safe were as square-shouldered and as 
solidly bulky as ever; but that was only 
a semblance. In his secret heart Bill 
knew that he was pretty well played out. 
The old safe, no less, had come to the 
point of decrepitude. In the ranch trad- 
ing-town, only twenty miles away, there 
was a tight, tidy little bank. Some of 
Bill’s money rested there; but much of it 
he continued to keep as of old in this ram- 
shackle iron box of his with its age-worn 
lock. Bili would harken to no argument 
against the perfect security of his habit. 
The logic of experience refuted that. In 
all the years not so much as a penny had 
been stolen. 


IM lounged lightly against the edge of 

the desk, grinning his bland, irrespon- 
sible grin. 

“You see, it’s this-a-way,” he ex- 
plained: “I’ve got a friend over in Idaho 
that’s been writin’ me to come and get a 
job where he is. I’ve knowed him for a 
good bit. A man likes to have a friend 
round him, and I ain’t been in this coun- 
try long enough to get me what you might 
call a friend. These boys are good boys, 
but they ain’t what you might call my 
friends, like this other lad. So I reckon 
I'll be goin’.” 

“All right,” old Bill agreed. He lifted 
the little girl from his lap to the desk-top 
at Jim’s side. ‘You set there a minute, 
Honey, till I figure up for this man,” he 
said gently. He picked up his dingy 
ledger and began thumbing its ink- 
smeared pages. 

“Let’s see, now,” he queried. “‘What’s 
this your name is? Prickle?” 

“Tingle,” Jim amended. “James C. 
Tingle. I wouldn’t wonder if you’ve got 
it wrote down just Jim. That’s the name 
I mostly go by.” 

Old Bill found the page, took a stubby 
pencil in his thick, stiffened fingers and 
slowly worked out a sum. 

“There ain’t such a lot comin’ to you,” 
he announced. “Forty for the month, 
and then twenty-eight-sixty off for what 
you’ve had. A quart of whisky, and a 
shirt, and tobacco, and a quart of whisky, 
and a hat, and a quart of whisky, and 
boots. Twenty-eight-sixty. Is that the 
way you've got it?” 

“T ain’t kept track,” Jim said. “I expect 
that’s right, if that’s what the book shows.” 

Stifly, heavily, old Bill hitched his 
chair toward the safe and bent over to 
grasp the knob. Jim had chosen his 
perch on the desk-corner nearest, so that 
he might watch closely while the old man 
went through the little fiction of unlock- 
ing. That was simplicity itself. The dial 
turned left to 20, right to 40, left to 20, 
and a twist of the creaking handle opened 
the scarred door. The figures were al- 
ready fixed in Jim’s memory; this was but 
a last cautious confirmation. Within, 
Jim saw again a mass of letters and dogs- 
eared papers stuffed into every nook and 
corner, an accumulation of years. There 
was an inner chest whose door was fas- 
tened by a common key which remained 
always in the lock. That was the money- 
box—two drawers packed with bills in 
tight bundles, and a third drawer full of 
silver and gold coin. 
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Jim was looking out of the window and 
whistling softly through his teeth when 
old Bill set the coin drawer upon his desk 
and fumbled for the right change. 

“Here you are,” Bill said. ‘‘Eleven- 
forty. It ain’t much, if it’s goin’ to see 
you out to Idaho. But you’ve spent the 
rest yourself.” 

With a fine affectation of indifference 
Jim let the coins slip into his pocket 
uncounted. 

“No, sir,” he agreed. “It ain’t much; 
but it’ll do me. And now there’s just one 
other little thing I was wishin’ to bother 
you with, Mr. Cruse. I was wonderin’ if 
you'd be willin’ to give me some kind of a 
character in writin’, so I could show it to 
"em out yonder. My friend, he’ll speak 
for me; but it wouldn’t do no hurt to have 
some kind of a character from you.” 

Old Bill was not much given to 
laughter. When he happened to feel 
amusement, his token was to puff out his 
bearded lips and snort through his fleshy 
nostrils. Now, while he puffed and 
snorted, his steady blue eyes for the first 
time scanned Jim’s face intently. 

“A character?” he echoed. “What 
could I be sayin’ about you, now? What 
is there that I know about you, except that 
you’ve been workin’ here a while? You 
ain’t got any character, far as I know. 
Far as I know, you ain’t any different 
from the general run of your kind. There’s 
three quarts of whisky been brought down 
to you from town this month, besides 
what you’ve had up there. That’s the 
most of what I know about you. I don’t 
know how much devilin’ round you’ve 
been doin’; but you’re all tarred with the 
same stick, you fellows—shiftless and 
loose.” 


IM grinned deprecatingly. He did not 

try to deny or excuse, but he pressed his 
point. It was a part of his plan to get the 
letter he had asked for if he could. Such a 
letter, over old Bill’s signature, might 
come in handy if mischance would make 
him a suspect after the robbery. 

“T’ve been here pretty near five months, 
Mr. Cruse,” he urged, “and I don’t 
reckon you’ve heard the foreman com- 
plainin’ any about my work. If you was 
ever to have asked him, he’d have told 
you I’ve kept up my work as good as 
any.” 

That was true enough. Jim had taken 
uncommon care to have his industry 
above reasonable reproach; his off-duty 
conduct too had been deliberately calcu- 
lated, so that he might leave behind him 
just the right sort of reputation. He had 
bought more than his share of whisky, 
but he had dispensed his liquor liberally 
in the bunkhouse. He had seen to it that 
his gaieties of behavior were such as 
would not leave an unfriendly impression 
upon the minds of his mates. Carefully 
he had tried to keep himself just a shade 
or two more trustworthy than the average 
of his kind, without making his virtues 
conspicuous. 

“T ain’t been any angel, Mr. Cruse,” he 
insisted, ‘“‘but I’ve kept my work up. 
ain’t ever been drunk nor nothin’ when 
there was work to be did.” 

Not because he was convinced, but be- 
cause he had never got into the way of 
refusing to help another man along when 
he could, old Bill squared himself at his 
desk, hunted out a sheet of paper and 
set to writing. That was laborious 
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“Honey,” said Old Bill, “you give that to the man and tell him it’s for good luck.” Jim felt his face 
flushing as he took the gold-piece from the little girl’s hand. He had not forecast anything like this 


business; but once he was at it, the impulse 
which had set him going carried him gen- 
erously beyond his first intention. His 
slow, heavy scrawl exaggerated cheerfully 
for kindness’ sake. 


To Who It May Concern (so he wrote): 
This man Jim Tingle is quiting me to bet- 
ter himself. He has been working for me 
quite a while and has been steddy and 
reliabel. I have never knew any bad 
about him. Any man that wants a trust- 
worthy man that is reliabel will find this 
man O. K. I am sorry he is quiting me 
because he has been a steddy reliabel man. 

Yours truly Wa. Cruse. 
When the letter was finished, old Bill 
spread a blotter over it and beat upon it 
with his thick fist, then read what he had 
written. Grimly humorous appreciation 
of his own excess brought a brief fit of his 
near-laughter. 


“’'m a rank old liar!’ he snorted. 
“We'll let it go, though. If you’d take 
and live up to that letter, you’d amount 
to somethin’. You’re almighty right you 
would! But you never will. Hell's three- 
in-a-bed with fellows like you, who’ve had 
good chances to amount to somethin’ and 
wouldn’t take em. You'll always be that 
way, too. It’s stickin’ out all over you.” 

“T don’t know, Mr. Cruse,” Jim re- 
turned mildly. “I ain’t ever done no 
harm, particular, not as I know of.” 

“Harm!” Bill retorted. “No harm! 
That’s the worst of chaps like you. You 
claim you ain’t doin’ harm as long as the 
law ain’t after you. You figure it ain’t 
any harm to be just siftin’ round loose 
this way and never tryin’ to amount to 
nothin’. It is, though! Your kind don’t 
ever judge that a man owes it to anybody 
to make himself amount to somethin’. 


The best thing a man can do in this world 


is to try to amount to somethin’.” 

Old Bill meant what he said. Slack 
aimlessness was to his understanding the 
unpardonable sin in a world of men. For 
forty years he had stood his ground here, 
though the times had been often wild and 
the footing precarious. For forty years 
he had fought his fight, often against 
enormous odds. He had seen order come 
out of chaos in the wilderness, an achieve- 
ment of the iron resolution of a mere 
handful of men like himself, who had set 
their wills to “amount to something.” 
Old Bill knew what he was talking about. 

Jim listened docilely. It was not his 
part to make protest. 

“Yes, sir,” he said. “I guess that’s so, 
all right. I ain’t goin’ to dispute that, 
Mr. Cruse. I ain’t ever had such awful 

(Continued on page 65) 
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What of the Nation? 


EACE is the natural condition of 
man, free from life and death an- 
tagonisms. It represents the dura- 
tion of law and order. 

In a broader sense, Peace is the condi- 
tion prevailing within or-without a nation 
where no deadly enmities exist, and the 
natural flow of travel and trade goes on. 

War is the breaking of Peace with the 
cessation of friendly activities either 
within a country or in regard to another 
nation or group of nations. Internal con- 
flict is known as Civil War: external as 
International War. Private war as be- 
tween one landholder and a neighbor was 
once recognized, but this has now fallen 
to the level of a crime or misdemeanor. 

As Peace represents the visible recogni- 
tion of Law, so War of any sort means its 
rejection and defiance. Among individual 
men, the rule of Law is everywhere ac- 
cepted. Violence within a nation is every- 
where suppressed and its manifestations 
are individual and temporary. As yet, 
the law of nations, known as Interna- 
tional Law, has achieved no such binding 
force. 


THE MISCHIEF OF MEDIEVAL TRADITION 


The cause of this lies primarily in the 
theory that a nation is an entity existing 
over and apart from its people, having 
no authority above it, and therefore su- 
perior to all questions of right and duty. 
This is a survival of the medieval tradi- 
tion that a “King can do no wrong” and 
that the king or emperor is identical with 
the state. 

The founders of the Republic of Amer- 
ica repudiated this tradition, recognizing 
the state as the representative of the 
collective will of the people. In the De- 
claration of Independence in 1776, they 
asserted that their acts were controlled 
by “‘a decent respect for the opinions of 
mankind.” All promoters of Interna- 
tional Law have taken this view. With 
Hugo Grotius, the “father of Inter- 
national Law,” they have appealed above 
all discord and self-assertion ‘‘to the great 
court that sits in silence, the heart and 
conscience of Universal Humanity.” 

In the state of Peace, each man has the 
right to live, to make the most of his 
existence, to work his own will in so far as 
this does not interfere with the rights of 
others. He is secure in the possession of 
his own property, in the safety of his 
family and in all activities necessary to 
his welfare or happiness. No nation has 
ever yet consblbaa complete justice in 
the adjustment of social relations, for 
each government is conditioned on the 


Peace and War 
‘By David Starr Jordan 


Chancellor of Stanford University 
Director, World Peace Foundation 


fairness and intelligence of the men and 
women on whom it rests. 

In Peace intelligence spreads rapidly, 
wisdom and justice find means of ex- 
pression. Science is expanded and inten- 
sified always in close relation to human 
welfare. Each succeeding generation 
develops deeper knowledge, broader in- 
terests, greater efficiency and a wider 
range of personal satisfactions. This for- 
ward movement in human relations we 
call the progress of civilization. Such 
progress stops abruptly in time of war. 

In War, the natural relations of men 
are suddenly broken off. War brings in- 
security. This leads to fear, and fear 
breeds hate. The business of war is kill- 
ing. The theory is that long-continued 
killing will bring subservience through 
paralysis or terror. All movements for 
individual or social betterment are 
checked or stopped by war. Science, 
Education, Charity, Tsien Industry 
are either suspended in war-time or per- 
verted into unnatural channels. 

Law is the condition under which se- 
curity is possible. It represents the sum 
of the agreements of men as to rights and 
duties in regard to persons and property. 
Ideally it represents the best possible ad- 
justment of human interest. In operation 
it is always far short of this, but in 
civilized states it is always striving 
toward perfection. 

As applied to human affairs, the units 
of law are known as statutes or decrees. 
A statute is the work of the people it con- 
cerns; a decree is handed down to them 
by some power they do not control. A 
statute may be badly planned; it may 
even be unlawful in itself, or it may be- 
come outgrown with time. When a 
statute proves unjust or burdensome, the 
people concerned may change it, either 
directly or through their chosen repre- 
sentatives. Almost every statute in a 
civilized state becomes changed in the 
course of a few generations. 


CHANGELESS PRINCIPLES OF LAW 


But Law changes very slowly if at all. 
It rests on the very nature of esc re- 
lations. The simple elemental duties of 
man and man, towards one’s family, one’s 
neighbors and to the strangers he may 
meet, change little from age to age. The 
Ten Commandments given by Moses to 
the refugee Israelites constitute a fit 
basis for the law of today. 


Peace is not a pale negation—a merely 
passive condition where men cease to 
fight. That is only the beginning. The 
essence of peace is in the constructive 
progress which security from attack 
makes possible. Peace is essential to all 
forms of human advancement. War is 
the real negation. It cuts the nerve of all 
activities save those conditioned on greed, 
hate and fear. If we were to write history 
truly, the story of every year of war would 
be a page in black, on which a few fine 
white lines show the bravery of men who 
dared war and of women who took up 
their burdens uncomplainingly at home 
in that fine exaltation which sometimes 
springs from hopeless loss. 

Murder is the act of killing a man by 
one or more of his fellows. It is a personal 
act and the murderer is held to a personal 
account by society. As law advances in 
dignity and in justice, murder becomes 
less and less frequent, and its punishment 
becomes less and less vindictive. 

Men now justify manslaughter as a 
deed of self-defense as in protection of the 
innocent or helpless. In earlier and 
cruder times other sanctions were recog- 
nized, but in our day have been one by 
one discountenanced until the taking of 
human life by the individual can only be 
a last resort under the most terrible or 
trying conditions. 


THE REAL MOTIVE OF WAR 


War is also the killing of men, but on a 
large scale in systematic fashion, under 
statutes generally recognized though not 
always respected by the group of nations. 
The real motive of war through the ages 
has been some form of envy, robbery, 
revenge or spirit of domination. The 
assumed motives in our times are self- 
defense, national need or national desire. 
As civilization progresses, the range of 
justification for war has grown narrower 
and narrower, the only recognized sanc- 
tions being self-defense or the defense of 
others against some force or attack. 

The plea of self-defense and that of the 
protection of “injured innocence” too 
often have little foundation in fact. In 
former centuries war was made baldly 
with no other excuse than that of power, 
“(Might makes Right,” “Necessity knows 
no law.” It is encouraging to the student 
of human civilization to observe the vehe- 
mence with which each of the warring 
nations claim that the war was forced 
upon them. If we may accept official 
statements no one began the Great War, 
and the crime of its inception was one of 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Frame-Up or Square Deal? 


An Analysis of the Charge That the San Francisco Bomb 
Defendants Are Being Railroaded to the Gallows 


By Colin Irving Spangler 


scene of the crime, but at 








N the seagate of 
() July 1916, 

San eecaiece 

held her “Pre- 
paredness Parade.” An 
imposing procession was 
arranged for. The divi- 
sions formed. Each had 
been given an exact time 
schedule denoting when 
it should swing into line, 
a schedule that was des- 
tined to play an important 
part, a part little dreamed 


Mr. Spangler 
and the Mooney cases for his paper. 
SUNSET his impressions 
bias or prejudice. 
Mooney get a fair trial?” 


charges against the prosecution 


is a reporter who 


“covered” both the Billings 
He was asked to write for 
of the two trials, to wriie freely, without 
The theme given him was the question, “Did 
and the publications of the Workers’ De- 
fense League were given him to acquaint him with the nature of the 
In connection with these charges 
it should be remembered that union labor has for years held the 
balance of power in the election of San Francisco’s public officials, 
the district attorney included.—Tue Eptrors. 


his own home a mile and 
a quarter away. And yet 
the sinister forces bent on 
the destruction of Mooney 
for organizing the street 
car strike, brazenly con- 
demn him to death. 
“But Labor declares that 
Mooney is Not Guilty, and 
pledges itself to join in 
this fight for honesty and 
decency. The San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council passed 
the following Resolution 





of by its makers. The pa- 
rade started on the min- 
ute of 1:30 o'clock. It never 
stopped until the last man and 
woman in it had passed the review- 
ing stand, but forty minutes after it 
had been set in motion there had 
been enacted a tragedy which caused 
the nation to forget the significance 
of the marching columns. 

At Steuart and Market streets, 
’ one of the formation points for the 
procession, a bomb exploded. Ten 

ersons were killed, fifty maimed. 
Many of the dead and injured were 
women and children. 

A week after the crime Captain of 
Police Duncan Matheson, who had 
been placed in charge of a special 
bureau for the ferreting out of the 
culprits, created a surprise by the 
arrest of Warren K. Billings, charg- 
ing that he was the man who 
actually placed the infernal machine 
in the spot where it exploded. Im- 
mediately afterward Thomas J. 
Mooney, his wife Rena, and Joseph 
Nolan and Israel Weinberg, a jitney 
driver, all identified with labor unions, 
were taken into custody. The work 
of gathering the evidence went on 
apace. 

Billings was convicted of murder 
last fall, the jury fixing the punish- 
ment at life imprisonment. Now 





Mooney too has been convicted. In 
his case no leniency was shown and 
he has been sentenced to die on 
May 17. 

Did Thomas J. Mooney have a fair 
trial? 

The International Workers’ Defense 
League says he did not. The San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council has deplored his con- 
viction and ‘proclaimed him innocent. 
Other labor organizations have similarly 

laced themselves on record. The Salt 
ers Labor Council calls for a general 
strike, for a boycott of all California 
promecte until the defendants are freed. 

‘his is what the International Workers’ 
Defense League has to say: 

“To the'astonishment of San Francisco, 
the hideous Frame-Up of Tom Mooney, 
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Frank C. Oxman, the wealthy Oregon stockman 
whose testimony was the bomb that demolished 


the Mooney defense theory 


though proven in open court to be false 
from top to bottom, has come very near 
succeeding. A jury of ‘business men,’ 
the only kind that could be gotten since 
the disgrace of the professional jury sys- 
tem for their action in the Billings case— 
this jury of sycophants of the Chamber of 
Commerce heard Thomas J. Mooney 
proven beyond a shadow of doubt to be 
innocent of the crime charged, and then 
brought in a verdict of guilty! Twent 

one witnesses and seven sheumbaahe 
proved Mooney not to have been at the 


upon hearing of the ghastly 
miscarriage of justice: 

“WHEREAS, in the recent trial of 

Tom Mooney, a member in good stand- 
ing in The International Molders’ 
Union for the past fourteen years, he 
was convicted and is in imminent 
danger of being railroaded to the gal- 
lows on a trumped-up charge, and on 
the most brazen and contradictory testi- 
mony; and 

“WHEREAS, the verdict 1s at total 
‘variance with the evidence produced, 
and 15 the result of the prosecution’s 
past six months’ activity in the public 
press in misrepresentations of facts 
and an appeal to the most severe preju- 
dices of the public; therefore, be it 

“RESOLVED, that we, The San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council, affirm our belief in 
the innocence of Thomas J. Mooney 
and his codefendants, and pledge them 
our aid in thetr efforts to secure justice.” 

Whether or not it was Thomas 
Mooney’s mind that plotted the 
devilish bomb making, and whether 
or not he, with the other defendants 
all indicted for murder, really did 
arrange to have the infernal machine 
exploded during the Preparedness 
Parade, is entirely a separate ques- 
tion from that of the fairness of his 
trial. 

My belief is that Mooney did 
have a fair trial, that he was con- 
victed by a representative jury of 
intelligent men, and that his convic- 
tion will be sustained by the highest 
courts of the state and the nation. 
As to whether or not he committed 
the crime for which he faces the 
death penalty I do not know, but that his 
rights were carefully safeguarded, that 
he was given the benefit of every doubtful 
point by as square a judge as ever sat 
upon the bench in California, there can be 
little question. 

Mooney was tried by a jury of his own 
selection, a jury which so far satisfied his 
counsel that they used only thirteen of the 
twenty peremptory diviceees allowed 
them. Had they desired to use these re- 
maining challenges they could have elim- 
inated more than half of the men sworn, 
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Frame-Up or Square Deal? 


and chosen others in their place. 
Sympathizers with the defense have 
criticized the jury and the judge. They 
have raised the cry of “frame-up.” They 


are making the claim that Mooney is 
being “railroaded” to his doom. 

Let us examine jury, judge, and the 
vital evidence submitted at the trial. 

There were thirteen jurors in the case. 
One served as an alternate so that he 
might act in the event of illness or in- 
capacity overtaking one of the others. 
Not one of these men can in any sense be 
classed as a “professional” juror. For the 
most part they were business men, em- 
ployers and employed, taken from their 
stores and offices by the sheriff’s deputies. 
‘Two of them were labor men, members of 
unions. All their names were taken from 
the 1917 jury list. The jurors had never 
been called for duty after being placed 
on the panel until summoned in this case. 
They were unknown alike to prosecution 
and defense. They represented every age 
from twenty-one to seventy. 

Judge Franklin Griffin se presided at 
the trial is a jurist of unquestioned fair- 
ness. Twice appointed to the Superior 
bench by Governor Hiram Johnson and 
once elected by the people, he has shown 
himself to be a man of judicial tempera- 
ment, a keen judge of character, and with 
a fixed purpose of watching over the rights 
of defendants. Throughout the trial, the 
importance of which he did not under- 
estimate, he impressed the onlooker as 
being anxious at all times to resolve all 
doubts in favor of the prisoner at the bar. 
Mooney was given his full share of the 
“breaks” during the presentation of the 
evidence, and, in the estimation of most 
of those present, the instructions to the 
jury were largely favorable to him. 

If, then, there was a fair jury and a fair 
judge, there must have been a prepon- 
derance of testimony tending to prove 
Mooney’s guilt of the crime charged in 
order to justify the verdict. 

It was this evidence, the manner of its 
presentation, the character of the wit- 
nesses who furnished it, and the fact, that 
in the main, they could not be assailed, 
that led to Mooney’s conviction. Had 
the case been an ordinary one against 
an obscure defendant in whom the gen- 
eral public had little interest other than 
to see justice done, I am convinced that 
the result would have been the same. 

The theory of the prosecution is that 
the infernal machine, made with a clock 
attachment, was placed in a suitcase 
filled with bullets, ball bearings and 
scraps of metal. The plan was, say the 
officials, to throw the suitcase into the 
ranks of the marchers from the roof of the 
building at 721 Market street. The clock 
was used so that the bomb would be ex- 
ploded if for any reason it was deemed 
advisable to place it on the ground instead 
of throwing it. The parade had originally 
been scheduled to move at 1 p. m. Had 
this arrangement been adhered to the 
uniformed marchers of the United Rail- 
roads’ non-union platform men would have 
been passing 721 Market street at about 
2:06 p. m., which was the exact minute 
the bomb exploded. But the hour for the 
start of the parade was postponed until 
1:30 o'clock. This change of time, so the 
prosecution claims, threw the conspirators 
into confusion. They did not learn of the 
postponement until they stood ready for 
action on the Market street building. 
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From left to right, Thomas J. Mooney; his wife, Rena Mooney; 


Joseph Nolan, Warren K. Billings and Israel Weinberg 


In a moment their plans had to be 
altered. They must go to meet the pa- 
rade. They hurried toward the Ferry 
building. They kept their eyes on the 
Ferry clock. They were fearful of a pre- 
mature explosion. They dared wait no 
longer. Hastily they made their calcu- 
lations. The suitcase was carelessly 
dropped flush against the brick wall of a 
saloon near the corner of Steuart and 
Market streets. A half hour later the ex- 
plosion occurred. 

When the jury was completed in the 
Mooney trial on January 18, Attorney 
W. Bourke Cockran of New York, chief 
counsel for the defendant, was ready to 
meet the theory of the state as sketched 
above. This identical theory had been 
set up in the trial of Warren K. Billings. 
True, Billings had been convicted, but 
the jury was made up of what the defense 





claimed were “professional jurors,” and 
had been influenced to find against the 
accused perhaps on the theory that he 
would confess and implicate those “‘higher 
up,” a point emphasized by the district 
attorney in his argument. 

The witnesses who testified to seeing 
Billings with a suitcase at 721 Market 
street, who noted his hasty departure 
toward the ferry, were familiar to the de- 
fense. Cockran was prepared to combat 
their evidence. He was ready also to dis- 
pute the statements of John McDonald, 
the man who told of seeing Billings ac- 
tually drop the suitcase at the spot where 
the explosion took place. They had wit- 
nesses to challenge the sincerity of Mc- 
Donald’s motives. The whole fabric and 
structure of the elaborate case of cir- 
cumstantial evidence prepared by the 

(Continued on page 90) 
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The Mooney jury. It required two weeks to select these men. The jury was satisfactory 
to the defense, which had the right to remove seven of the members 
with its remaining unused peremptory challenges 




















THE RUNAWAYS 


By Camilla E. L. Kenyon 


Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


In the April number Mrs. Kenyon told the story of “Tuesday,” an alien member of “Pap” Riggins’ family at Spy Rock, 
in the northern Californian redwoods. Tuesday was found, a tiny infant, by the roadside after an automobile accident in which 
his parents had been killed. In the shiftless Riggins household he has been brought up, after a fashion, but now, at the age of 
nine, Tuesday is fully conscious that he does not belong to the Riggins tribe and he plans to escape and to find the world to which 
he really belongs. He makes an atiempt to get away in the automobile of a lady who comes that way but the lady forgets her 


promise and he is left to the grudging mercies of “‘Pap’’ Riggins. 


Here is another story, which tells how Tuesday finally frees 


himself from Spy Rock, and which also proves that the gods really do help those who help themselves. 


HE Riggins family took varying 

views of Tuesday’s attempted 

elopement with the dark-eyed 

lady of the automobile. In the 
eyes of Ma Riggins his worst crime was 
not to have succeeded. Louey, like many 
of her sex before her, laid the whole blame 
at the door of her rival. Tuesday had 
been the innocent rabbit fascinated by 
the wiles of the boa-constrictor. If she 
did not employ exactly this metaphor, it 
was because Reese Shaw was as ‘yet 
unknown to Spy Rock; but it is matter of 
record that she denounced the lady as a 
rattlesnake. 

Pap Riggins turned out to be the sole 
beneficiary of the affair. For many years 
past, whenever excuse was needed for his 
sedentary habits, Pap had supplied it by 
averring that he was thinking things out. 
It was clearly necessary that with so hard- 
working a brain the body should preserve 
the balance by a consistent policy of in- 
action. Pap’s cerebral activities ran 
mainly in the direction of moralizing. 
Indeed, it is difficult to see what other 
grist for the mental mill than the ever- 

resent problem of conduct could have 
loos furnished to the philosopher by the 
barren environment of Spy Rock. 

Hence, conduct so astounding, so un- 
precedented, so stained with ingratitude 
and treachery as Tuesday’s, opened up 
to Pap a rich vein which he worked with 
an industry that should forever exonerate 
him from Ma Riggins’s oft-repeated 
charge of being “nigger-lazy.” Under the 
microscopic analysis which his behavior 
received Tisdag’s sensations were much 


like those of a butterfly impaled on a pin 
for the inspection of a disinterested scien- 
tist. To begin with, of course, Pap had 
made impressive, deliberate and not un- 


ce ieage: preparations for “waling” 
uesday. These were cut short in a start- 
ling fashion by Louey, who snatched the 
switch from her parent’s hand and the 
tattered hat from his head, and hurling 
both in the general direction of the hog- 
pen swore that any person laying violent 
hands on Tuesday should receive a bump 
on the jaw from herself. 

“The poor, scairt, starved little tyke 
ain’t goin’ to be licked, you bet!” shouted 
Louey amidst fierce weeping. “It'll be 
healthy for you to find that out right 
now, Pap Riggins!” 


| ged Riggins made an abortive effort 
to summon his energies sufficiently to 
give Louey the chastisement which she 
clearly invited. But the habits of the 
philosopher were too strong for him. One 
—* wale a very small, unresisting boy 
and maintain a Jove-like tranquillity the 
while. But the castigation of an enraged 
young Amazon with a pair of ready- 
clenched brown fists backed by well- 
muscled arms was apt to assume the 
proportions of a vulgar brawl. And from 
this Pap naturally shrank. 

“All right,” he returned, with the dig- 
nity of one who speaks more in sorrow 
than in anger. “All right. I expect it 
will please your ma to find she’s brought 
up her young ones to talk back to their 

ap in his old age. I guess ’twon’t be till 

’m laid away that you’ll come to reelize 
what it war to have somebody to sweat 
for you and break hisself down with hard 
work before his time. ’Tain’t no wonder 
that foundlin’s what I’ve took under my 
roof and riz like my own should go for to 
run off after strangers when my own flesh 
and blood have no respect for their pap. 
There’s some folks, Louisa Henrietta Rie. 


gins, that don’t never git what’s due ’em 
till the grass is green on their graves!” 

As an offset to his forbearance, from 
this time forth Pap Riggins with ever- 
increasing zest employed Tuesday’s es- 
capade to point a moral and adorn a tale. 
No one ever crossed the river who did not 
halt his team in the shade long enough to 
hear the story. That the recital might 
lose nothing of dramatic force, Tuesday 
was usually called up and held by the 
collar during the relation of his misad- 
-yenture. People looked him over curi- 
ously, as if marveling at the amount of 
original sin contained in so small a pack- 
age. Sometimes Louey, red and angry, 
tried to interfere. But Louey’s strength 
did not lie in argument; to the world of 
thought in which Pap moved serene she 
was a stranger. And Pap did not reckon 
in vain on his daughter’s delicacy re- 
straining her from dealing him the prom- 
ised bump on the jaw in the presence of 
company. role we nothing could have 
driven Louey even to threaten so unfilial 
a measure but the thought of Tuesday, 
whom she had carried home from Cow 
creek crossing limp and white and shiver- 
ing in her arms, writhing under the rod. 
The anguish of Tuesday’s excoriated soul 
while held up to the public gaze as an ex- 
ample of juvenile depravity was beyond 
Louey’s intuitions. She would never 
in her life feel, except dully, the sting of 
those stripes which leave no mark upon 
the flesh. 

Even in his sportive moments Pap 
found in Tuesday’s misdeeds a feather for 
the barbed shaft of his wit. If Tuesday 
and the twins played at hide-and-seek, 
Pap, bencvoiently regarding the diver- 
sions of his offspring, was sure to cry out: 
“What, can’t find Tuesday? ’Caze you 
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“Does your mother know you’re out?” inquired the stranger. ‘“‘I ain’t got no mother,” answered Tuesday. 
“No? Where’s your dad, then?” “TI ain’t got no dad,” answered the boy again. Then, feeling the situation 
to be strained, he added, “I was riz by—by some folks, but I’ve left’em.”” The man in the duster stared 
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ain’t looked for him under the bridge at 
Cow creek crossing, that’s why!” 

When he and Ma and Louey drove off 
to the dance at Lone Elk Range—a trifling 
twenty miles being no obstacle to the 
sociably disposed in the Eel river country 
—Pap’s last words were a suggestion that 
Tuesday be tied up until their return, “in 
case they was any autymobiles runnin’ 
about loose in the neighborhood.” But 
at the effort of the twins literally to carry 
out these instructions Tuesday’s rare 
wrath boiled up and eyes were blackened 
and blood shed from freckled stubby 
noses. 

Perhaps a soul-analyst, given to delv- 
ing in the obscurest deeps of human 
motive, might have found im all this the 
mere poisonous exhalation of Pap’s uneasy 
conscience. To revile Tuesday for in- 
gratitude was much pleasanter than to 
listen to suggestions of the inner voice 
that his own cowardice had cost the child 
his great opportunity, and prevented the 
redressing fin ancient wrong. Pap Rig- 
gins had beyond most men the happy 
faculty of being convinced by his own 
assertions. It was not long before he 
could recount Tuesday’s delinquency 
without any uncomfortable recollection 
of there being another side to the story. 

In the renewal of Louey’s kindness and 
the consciousness of her championship 
the little boy had found a certain consola- 
tion. He felt ashamed and guilty that he 
could not avoid noticing, sometimes, how 
large and rough Louey’s hands were, how 
unlike the slender white hands of the lady. 
Also that there was a strange infirmity 
about the pins which Louey used to secure 
her skirts at the back, so that alarming 
divergences between skirt and waist re- 
sulted. With the lady’s brief stay at Spy 
Rock the gates of paradise had swung 
wide for Tuesday. For a little he had 
seemed to have his foot upon the thresh- 
old of a region of angelic beings, all wil- 
lowy and slim-footed and low-voiced, all 
bearing about them that faint ineffable 
fragrance, something that you seemed to 
breathe in not with your nose but with 
your spirit. With the lady’s strange and 
unaccountable failure to keep tryst with 
him at Cow creek crossing the gate had 
shut again—and Tuesday was outside. 
But still it seemed a tiny, tiny chink was 
left, perhaps a keyhole, through which he 
peered, longing, wistful, soul-famished, 
into that world of unattainable joys. For 
it is so with certain doors which have once 
been opened to us; they may be closed to 
the feet of the pilgrim, but never again to 
his imagination. 


4 ae. the dark day came which left 
Tuesday an altogether lonely little 
alien at Spy Rock. Louey went away to 
be a waitress at one of the railroad camps 
which were pushing further and further 
into the Eel river country. A certain 
Hank Anderson, with whom Louey had 
danced at Lone Elk Range, was working 
on the railroad at that point, and as a con- 
sequence Louey’s employment at the 
camp was made the theme of much 
humor. Jests concerning this matter 
made Louey very red, but not, it seemed, 
very angry. A curious flurry and pertur- 
bation of spirit, to which she was much 
subject these days, affected even her part- 
ing with Tuesday. It was a Sunday, and 
Hank had driven over for her with a bor- 
rowed buckboard. She was actually 
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about to mount into it, after the roping 
on behind of her small and shabby trunk 
—it had held Ma’s wedding finery— 
without remembering to kiss the silent 
little boy. Tuesday had kept close to her 
as she bustled about helping Hank rope 
the trunk and giggling very much when 
their hands accidentally met. But Louey 
had not seemed to see him, and had once 
even pushed him out of the way. It was 
not until her foot was on the step that 
Tuesday found courage to speak. 

“Louey,” he said in a small hoarse 
voice, “‘]’ll take care of the bird, I will.” 
It was a finch with a broken wing, which 
they had found together in the woods, 
and were cherishing in a candle box. She 
had not asked him to take care of it— 
but how else remind her that he, as well 
as the bird, was being left behind? 

She turned swiftly, and looked at him 
with eyes that saw him now, and that 
suddenly brimmed over with large hot 
tears. Remorse, tenderness, and one 
might have thought a prescience that 
when she drove away presently in the 
buckboard she would be driving away 
from all her old life, were in the sudden 
fierce embrace she gave the boy. 

“Goodby, Tuesday. I won’t forgit 
yer—I won’t, I won't!’ she declared as 
defiantly as if someone had asserted the 
contrary. But of course you knew that 
Louey was hurling her re be into that 
immutable face of the future which she 
had glimpsed behind the momently lifted 
veil. “Goodby, Tuesday, I'll be back 
bimeby, and then you and me’ll have fine 
times!” 

She had to wrench away the little boy’s 
arms as they clung with a terrible strength 
about her neck. 

Louey gone, there was of course the 
finch. ‘Tuesday had promised, and a 
promise bound Tuesday with a chain of 
steel. Indeed, without the promise, he 
couldn’t have left the finch, could. he, 
after having dug it worms, and brought 
it water in a fragment of crockery, and 
defended it against the twins? Yet al- 
ready he was beginning to strain at the 
ties that held him, as a little boat which 
the current urges onward to some un- 
known destiny strains at the rope that 
binds it to the shore. 

Then one morning the finch, which had 
learned to greet him with a welcoming 
peep, was dead and cold in the box. Noth- 
ing pointed to foul play; only, the spirit 
of the bird loved freedom, and had flown 
away to find it. Tuesday held a funeral 
whose solemnity might have consoled him 
somewhat had it not been for the callous 
curiosity of the twins, and Ma Riggins’s 
unfeeling advice that the defunct be 
thrown to the cat. Then, on account of 
the obsequies, Tuesday forgot to water the 
horses, and Pap, his authority no longer 
checked by the insubordination of Louey, 
found it an excellent opportunity to 
reassert himself. 

“Oh, you’re gittin’ too good to do the 
chores round a common, or’nary shack 
like this here, are you?” he inquired as he 
boxed Tuesday’ s ears with a pleasurable 
deliberation. “I guess you think you’ll 
jest set round a spell like a star boarder 
and wait for some other autymobile to 
come along. Well, I sort 0’ gits an idee 
in my head once in "awhile, and one of ’em 
is that I won’t have no loafers round my 
place. See?” And having wrought his 
will upon Tuesday’s red and tingling ears 


Pap returned to his seat in the shade and 
the leisurely consumption of a straw. 

_ Here it was upon Tuesday already, the 
tyranny and unrelieved desolation which 
he had foreseen at the departure of Louey, 
The child’s soul quailed before the terror 
of the choice which he must make. On 
the one side, the barrenness and squalor 
of the Riggins’ s home, the daily wound of 
their rough unthinking cruelty, alterna. 
ting like the fat and lean in bacon with 
equally unthinking kindness. On _ the 
other, that wide, wide world of which 
Tuesday knew nothing, except that it 
harbored people like the lady, and won- 
drous mansions like the abode of Faunt- 
leroy and the little Pauper Prince. Tues- 
day knew of these from the books lent to 
him by Teacher—who was not, alas, to 
come back to Spy Rock. 

But it was a world of unknown perils 
also. Even at the beginning you had to 
cross Signal Ridge all by yourself, and it 
was well known that a lioness with cubs 
had haunted it all last winter. Then, this 
achieved and the wide world before you, 
what, exactly, was the first thing you did 
to recommend yourself to the inhabitants 
thereof? Tuesday was aware of the con- 
trast of his own appearance with Faunt- 
leroy’s velvet suit and curls. 


AY yet, in spite of all misgiving, Tues- 
day knew from the first that he must 
go. Inalikespirit, nodoubt, did Columbus 
cast himself forth upon the bosom of the 
Atlantic. So, perhaps, all high and daring 
hearts have answered the call of destiny, 
forsaking ignominious safety for the dark 
waters of the unknown. Tuesday was 
nearly a year older than when he had set 
out to meet the lady at Cow creek; also, 
he had now no beneficent goddess to look 
to, who should sweep him up into her 
automobile and carry him off to her own 
enchanted castle. He made his prepara- 
tions more anxiously and soberly, tying 
up his wardrobe, which consisted of a 
jacket and two shirts besides the clothes 
he wore, into a little bundle. He had ten 
cents that Hank Anderson had given him, 
and a quarter earned by picking berries at 
the Magee ranch across the river. He 
saved three cold pancakes from the sup- 
per scraps, thus wronging the pig, and 
surreptitiously added thereto some bis- 
cuits and venison. Then, with great 
labor, he wrote his farewell, on the blank 
leaf of a tablet which he had used in 


school: 


Goodby, Mister and Misis Riggins, the 
Twins and all. i am goin away you cant 
find me so plese dont try. Pap sed i wuz 
a Lofer i dont want to bee so i am goin to 
seke my Forchun. wen iam Rich i will 
com back and give all fine Presunts 
spechuly Louey, i send her my Love and 
if she dont mary Hank i will take care of 
her wen shes old. 


The writing of this bold pledge warmed 
Tuesday’s courage a little, it made it so 
obviously inevitable that he should grow 
rich enough to redeem it. 

Tuesday did not go by Cow creek cross- 
ing this time. It was a place of bitter 
memories to him, and -besides, if the Rig- 
ginses thought it worth while to pursue 
him, it was precisely to Cow creek crossing 
that Jim would come on horseback, prob- 
ably ut time to head Tuesday off. ’At the 
group of great rocks on the summit of the 
ridge, which look like a more gigantic 
Stonehenge, the trail forks. Tuesday 
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The Runaways: 


took the branch which leads far along the 
ridge and crosses through a saddle into 
Diamondback canyon. Thence by a long 
descent you drop down into a region of 
ranches and highroads. 

Tuesday slept that night in a deserted 
cabin in the canyon. There was some 
straw in a lean-to at the side of the cabin, 
and his bed was soft and warm. The chree 

ancakes and most of the venison had 
Sn eaten during the day, but he saved a 
little meat to go with his last remaining 
biscuit for breakfast. A friendly squirrel 
came for his dole of crumbs, and the boy 
played for awhile with the idea of setting 
up housekeeping here, and undisturbed 
by the twins taming the squirrel till it 
would do tricks. But the call of the wide 
world lured him on, and besides, there was 
that awkward question of what to eat. 
You couldn’t at the same time keep a 
trick-squirrel and devour it. Tuesday 
took up his bundle and trudged on. 


} was nearly noon when he came out 
ontheroad. It was a hot, white, dusty 
road, with a barbed-wire fence enclosing 
a pasture running along one side of it and 
a fringe of woods upon the other. A slen- 
der but vigorous little stream of cold 
mountain water flowed under a plank 
bridge. Tuesday descended to it and 
washed his face and drank. Then he 
climbed back to the road and sat down 
on a log at the edge of it, in the shade of 
the overhanging woods. Here he was at 
last in the great world. This hot dust 
with which his bare toes played was trod- 
den by the steeds of those who came and 
went between strange, lovely places. 
Automobiles, those marvels of power and 
luxury, rolled by bearing beautiful ladies 
like the lady. Here passed princes and 
princesses perhaps. “Tuesday had never 
heard of any in this part of the country, 
but he was already a long way from Spy 
Rock. 

There was a rumble and a roar, and 
sure enough an automobile appeared. It 
held no beautiful lady, only a fat man in 
a leather hat. Terrifying goggles con- 
cealed his eyes, and through these he 
flashed a sinister glance at the little boy 
as he whizzéd past. Indeed, what glance 
can be otherwise than sinister through 
goggles? Tuesday felt a vague chill of 
disappointment. Back in the Eel river 
country people nodded at least when 
they passed you on the road. It would be 
rather dreadful to be a little boy in a wide 
world where no one spoke to you. 

After the automobile came a rattling 
country wagon. On the seat were two 
women in sunbonnets. They stared at 
‘Tuesday sitting there with his bundle, 
and one of them craned her neck to look 
back at him. It was a long skinny neck, 
and the skin lay on it in folds. She was 
not at all like the beautiful lady, but much 
more like Mrs. Magee, across the river 
from the Riggins’s. Only Mrs. Magee 
would have called out, “‘Hi, Tuesday, 
don’t you want a lift?” These women 
looked much more as if they thought of 
sending the sheriff back after him. 

Tuesday sat for a long while on the log 
by the roadside. He did not know exactly 
what to do next. Of course he might have 
walked along the road in one direction or 
the other until he came to Somewhere. 
But his feet were very tired, and Some- 
where had begun to appall his imagination 
with a vague inhospitality and unfriend- 


liness. The Prince, once he had exchanged 
clothes with the pauper, had not been 
recognized as the prince, but had been 
hustled from the palace by his father’s 
guards. Tuesday looked down dubiously 
at his bare feet and faded blue jeans. 

He must have fallen asleep, because 
falling asleep is a necessary preliminary 
to waking up, which he did with a start 
to find a stranger standing over him. 
Tuesday had slipped down into the dust 
of the road, with his head pillowed on the 
log. The man, a tall figure in a duster, 
was standing with his feet wide apart and 
his lips pursed to a whistle, looking down 
at Tuesday. Tuesday, too dazed to 
move, remained crouched beside the log, 
looking up at the stranger with wide, 
frightened dark eyes. 

“Halloo!” said the man. 

A return halloo being obviously im- 
proper, Tuesday did not know what 
to reply. 

“Does your mother know you’re out?” 
inquired the stranger. He spoke quite 
seriously, and yet you at once got the 
idea that there was something vaguely 
humorous about the query. 

“T ain’t got no mother,” answered 
Tuesday. 

The stranger’s brow puckered. 

““No? Where’s your dad, then?” 

“T ain’t got no dad,” answered the boy 
again. Then, feeling the situation to be 
strained, he added, “I was riz by—by 
some folks, but I’ve left ’em.” 

The man in the duster stared. His fore- 
head puckered still more. But it was not 
an angry, only a thinking pucker, as Tues- 

ay immediately understood. 

“Well,” he remarked abruptly. “I 
fancy there’s one thing you won’t say no 
to, and that’s grub. Eh?” 

H* put out a hand and lifted Tuesday 

to his feet. The little boy gazed 
about him bewilderedly. Atthe sideofthe 
road a small firewas burning. A coffee pot 
was bubbling beside it, and a savor 
sweeter than the perfumes of Araby rose 
from some slices of bacon which sizzled 
ina pan. Across by the wire fence stood 
a small dusty automobile. Its tonneau 
was freighted with sacks and boxes which 
smelled of wet earth, and showed glimpses 
of greenery. From beneath the seat the 
man brought a basket, and the basket 
in turn gave up a turkey-red table cloth, 
knives, forks, spoons, tin plates, a loaf of 
bread, and other essentials to a feast. 
While the stranger busied himself he 
spoke no word to Tuesday, though he 
occasionally looked at him with an alert, 
sharp glance. At last all was ready, and 
the man summoned Tuesday to take his 
place at the edge of the cloth. It was 
time. The smell of the frying bacon 
made the boy’s head swim. The stranger 
made him taste some hot coffee before he 
would allow him to eat. Then Tuesday 
fell upon the bacon and toasted bread, 
spread thickly with butter, like a little 
ravenous wolf-cub. 

The man ate with appetite himself, but 
he did not forget to watch Tuesday and 
to keep his plate replenished. He was 
clean-shaved and wore spectacles, and his 
hair and eyes and skin were of varying 
shades of dull leathery brown. He had a 
long nose and a kind mouth. Thus Tues- 
day inventoried his new friend’s traits 
when he had time to look at him. You 
felt it was a good while since he had been 
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young, but that it would be a still longer 
while before he was old. Tuesday noticed 
that his hands were brown and strong, 
but that the nails were clean and shiny 
and even, almost like the lady’s. 

At last the meal was over. The man 
lighted a pipe and leaned back against a 
tree. He drew out a watch and glanced 
at it. 

“Three o'clock. Can’t manage to be 
unctual to lunch-time. Never mind. If 
’d stopped further up the road I’d have 

whisked by here without seeing you. All 
fed up, eh? Now suppose you let us have 
the story of your life.” 


gamers trembled. The story of his 
life—that meant to confess definitely 
that he was a runaway. And this had sud- 
denly come to seem to the little boy amuch 
graver matter than before. He knew that 
Dearest, or the little Prince, or any of that 
shining company, would instantly have 
understood how impossible it was that he 
should not have run away. But this was 
just a man in a duster. Was it not prob- 
able that when he knew the truth he would 
take measures for turning Tuesday over 
to Pap, who very likely didn’t want Tues- 
day, oe at the same time would feel a 
grim satisfaction in the boy’s inability 
to escape! 

But the man was looking at Tuesday 
as if his spectacles were magic ones, and 
enabled him to see right down into the 
little boy’s frightened, guilty heart. And 
~ his gaze was not severe and stern, 

ut just wonderfully understanding and 
friendly. 

“Better ’fess up, old pal,” he remarked. 
And under that wise steady gaze you felt 
the truth being drawn out of you like the 
cork from a bottle. 

So Tuesday told it all—how he had 
come in some unknown fashion to be of 
the Riggins household, and how Louey 
had been kind to him sometimes, and how 
he hadn’t known why he felt so strange 
and unhappy among them all until 
Teacher lent him the books. Then he 
knew he must be like the little Pauper 
Prince, an exile from some _ beautiful 
palace where people lived who were not 
Rigginses. Tuesday told a little halt- 
ingly about the episode of the lady; he 
was so afraid it might sound as if the lady 
were to blame somehow. Indeed at first 
you might have supposed the stranger 
thought so, for he said some rather queer- 
sounding words under his breath. But 
when Tuesday grew red and unhappy he 
said, of course, 1t was all some very odd 
mistake, and not the lady’s fault at all. 
And he smiled at the little boy with a 
smile that was very serious and not at all 
like laughing. 

By the time he had reached the end of 
his story Tuesday was no longer afraid 
that the man in the duster would take 
him back to Pap Riggins. It was so per- 
fectly clear that he understood. He sat 
for a long while puffing at his pipe, and 
looking at Tuesday with that meditative 
pucker of his forehead. 

“Old pal,” he said at last, “it’s an odd 
thing that we should have met up like 
this, for the fact is, I’ve run away too. 
Oh, not from my lawful guardians, of 
course!” he added as he saw the little 
boy’s astonishment. “Only from a job. 
My job was teaching botany. I taught 
it to the students in a great big city high 

(Continued on page 46) 











A City Wild-flower Park 


By Charles Francis Saunders 


HE idea of a public Botanical 

Garden is a very old one, but it 

has been reserved for the city of 

Los Angeles to start something in 
this line quite out of the ordinary. A five- 
acre corner of Exposition Park in that 
city was set apart something over a year 
ago for a permanent garden, free to the 
public, exclusively of native California 
wild-flowers, shrubs and trees. After a 
twelvemonth of preparation and settling 
into form, the garden has become a won- 
der of varied color and vivid beauty, and 
repeats in miniature the floral carpeting 
that sheeted California almost from end 
to end before the plow and the cattle of 
the white man wrought havoc amid the 
wilding plants. 

The flowers reseed themselves to a 
great extent, and owing to the mildness 
of the Los Angeles climate it is practicable 
to have a succession of natural bloom ex- 
tending through virtually every month of 
the year. The only exceptions are August 
and September, when it is expedient to 
withhold water, allow the perennials a 
rest, and after shattering out all un- 
dropped seeds from the dried stalks of 
the annuals, clear these away and remove 
the litter from the beds. In October 
watering is resumed, so that fresh growth 
is under way at the beginning of the rains, 
which carry it forward to completion. In 
the late autumn and early winter the 
floral display is not so unrestrained as 
later, yet is very noteworthy. Scarlet 
zauschnerias and penstemons in blue and 
red, golden sea-dahlias and _ helianthus, 
buff mimulus and orange eschscholtzia— 


all growing in an environment of green 
foliage (for a large part of the perennial 
plants in the garden are non-deciduous), 
make a lively open-air picture at a time 
of the year when most of the United 
States must go to conservatories for a 
sight of flowers. 

The species represented in the garden 
number at the present time 224, of which 
54 are trees (of 26 genera), 60 are shrubs 
(38 genera), 45 are herbaceous perennials 
(32 genera), 40 are herbaceous annuals 
(25 genera), 21 are bulbous plants (7 
genera), and 4 are ferns. All are beautiful 
and chosen for their appeal to the general 
plant-loving public rather than to the 
special student. The length and breadth 
of the state is represented—seashore and 
mountain (up to about 6000 feet), plain 
and forest, bog and desert. As nothing is 
included but what is native to California, 
a stroll along the winding walks, which 
constitute the only conventional improve- 
ment of the tract, is an interesting object- 
lesson in the state’s astonishing floral and 
arboreal wealth from the Mexican line to 
the Siskiyous, showing in an hour more 
variety than a week of travel would yield. 

The garden has already established it- 





studying the flowers at first hand; and on 
Sundays and holidays throughout the 
spring throngs of sightseers frequented 
the garden both for the pure enjoyment 
of its beauty and to learn the names of 
pe with which their country outings 

ad made them familiar. But more than 
all, it is serving to arouse the public mind 
to a knowledge of the marvelous variety 
and charm of the native flora which 1s 
being carelessly and often needlessly 
destroyed in the building up of the land. 
For nearly a century this flora has evoked 
the delighted encomiums of travelers, and 
has been drawn upon abundantly by Eu- 
ropean collectors to enrich the gardens of 
the Old World. Meantime Californians 
and all Americans have been surprisingly 
indifferent to the wonder of it, and have 
been contented with traditional exotics. 
In the last few years, however, there has 
been an awakened interest, thanks largely 
to the efforts of such men as Mr. Carl 
Purdy of Ukiah, who has specialized in 
the cultivation and distribution of the 
bulbous plants of the state, and more re- 
cently Mr. Theodore Payne of Los 
Angeles, who has labored practically 
singlehanded to interest the home public 


self as a unique source of pleasure both tomin the culture of the general run of Cali- 


residents of Los Angeles and to the tour- 
ists who frequent southern California in 
winter and spring. It is also proving of 
distinct educational value, as great care 
has been taken to provide the plants with 
accurate names, both common and scien- 
tific. During the month of May last, 
pupils from as many as four schools a day 
visited the grounds with their teachers, 


fornia wild-flowers and arboreal plants. 
It is to the latter that the idea of the 
Los Angeles public wild garden is due, 
as well as the growing prevalence of 
giving the native flowers and trees a 
worthy representation both in the many 
beautiful estates in southern California 
and in the home gardens of the humbler 
citizens. 


Pity the Poor Storekeeper! 


Have You Ever Thought That He May Have Troubles of His Own? 


HE retail merchant has never been 
able to break into fiction. I do 
not mean the big department store 
proprietor. The kind of merchant 
I mean ts the one you pass every time you 
go down town, standing in his doorway 
hanging on to the dangling awning rope, 
decorating his show window, or waiting 
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By J. R. Sprague 


on a lonesome looking customer with the 
air of one who has little faith in being 
able to sell anything. 

For years we have seen on the stage 
the tragedy of the mortgage being fore- 


| closed on the old farm, but no one has ever 

pictured the agony of the retail shoe dealer, 
down on his knees in front of a customer 
trying to fit a pair of shoes, while out of 
the corner of his eye he sees entering the 
front door the collector of the Merchants 
National"Bank who brings a protest note, 
much too large for the balance in bank. 
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Pity the Poor Storekeeper: 


Appearances are more deceitful in the 
storekeeping business than any other. 
The hardware dealer whose store has a 
beautiful plate glass front with marble 
trimmings, may be in a cold sweat on 
account of a letter just received from the 
factory which states that they cannot 
ship recent valued order until past in- 
voices are paid, same being long past due. 

To the average individual the business 
of storekeeping seems a pretty comfort- 
able and pleasant thing. The storekeeper 
is not sequestered in an upstairs office 
like a professional man, but is right down 
on the main street where all sorts of di- 
verting things happen. All parades pass 
his door, the fire engine frequently goes 
clanging by, sometimes an automobile 
will run over someone right in front of 
his place, and there is even a chance 
occasionally to see a policeman arrest 
somebody. 


UT nevertheless the small retail mer- 

) chant’s life is not an easy one, and it 
has been getting steadily harder for the last 
ten years. To begin with, about that 
long ago store rents in practically every 
city in the country began to climb. No 
one seems to know why this came about. 
Some business men will tell you it was on 
account of the picture shows which must 
occupy prominent locations regardless of 
the price. In some places they will attrib- 
ute it to the saloons, which will pay big 

rices for good locations, but in prohi- 
ica cities the rents have advanced 
just the same. 

The fact of the matter probably is, 
that store rents went up merely because 
property owners found that the mer- 
chants would pay more. A storekeeper 
who has occupied a certain location for 
years will stand almost anything before 

e will move. 

These advances have been most marked 
in cities of medium size, places ranging 
from 50,000 to 200,000 population. In 
the small towns and villages there was 
not the business to warrant it, while in 
the very large cities the rents had already 
been pushed to the limit. 

In cities of about 100,000, ten or twelve 
years ago, the average rent paid for a 
store room in a good location was about 
$100 per month. Today the same store 
room brings its owner $250 to $300, and 
in some cases more. 

Possibly the landlords unassisted could 
not have accomplished their purpose so 
readily, but a new profession came into 
being to help them out. 

This is the profession of lease specula- 
tion, and it just slipped quietly and efh- 
ciently into the business world like the 
boll weevil or the cutworm. 

The lease speculator mostly walks 
around town, looking in at the show 
windows, and occasionally going into 
some stoere to make a small purchase, 
keeping thoroughly in touch with condi- 
tions of retail trade. After mature inves- 
tigation he will decide on his victim, who 
is, for instance, a retail shoe dealer. 

The work is very simple, almost rough, 
in fact.. The shoe man seems to be doing 
a good business, owns a home and an 
automobile, and pays his store rent, 
which is $150, promptly on the tenth of 
each month. 

He is, therefore, perfectly able to stand 
a boost. The speculater quietly finds 
out when the lease will expire, and several 


months before the time, goes to the land- 
lord and makes an offer of $200 a month 
for the store. 

Nine times out of ten it works out in a 
certain manner. The landlord replies 
that he always takes care of his tenants, 
and that he would not think of renting 
the store to anyone else without first 
giving the shoe man a chance. 

In a day or so he drops into the shoe 
store and after pleasant greetings tells 
the shoe man that he has an offer of fifty 
dollars a month more for the place, but 
he believes in sticking to old friends, and 
if the shoe man feels like meeting the 
price, why, they will step out for a good 
cigar, and then go over to the office to fix 
up the lease for another three years. 

At this stage the shoe man usually gets 
mad. He states with some heat that in- 
stead of a raise it ought to be a reduction. 
Business is not what it was last year on 
account of the department store moving 
away from the block, and beside the old 
building needs repairing, and the show 
windows ought to be changed in order to 
make it appear like an up-to-date estab- 
lishment. He also mentally figures that 
the landlord is bluffing, and that anyhow 
it is nearly a year before the lease will 
expire, during which time he can get an- 
other location if necessary. 

The landlord goes away hurt at the in- 
gratitude of the tenant class, and next 
day signs a three-year lease with the 
speculator at $200 per month. 

For three or four months things are 
allowed to rock along quietly, and the 
shoe man fondly believes that he did a 
fine stroke of diplomacy in standing pat 
on the landlord’s bluff. 


: iw one day he gets a letter from a 


lawyer, which in itself is enough to 
intimidate the average merchant. This 
letter states that a client of the lawyer’s 
has secured a lease on the store in ques- 
tion, and wishes to take possession at the 
expiration of the present lease; if however 
the merchant has any proposition to 
make, the lawyer will be pleased to have 
him call at the office. 

The shoe man makes haste to call. He 
has decided that he will stand a $50 raise 
and is prepared to make that offer, but 
before he has a chance to do it the lawyer 
states that his client has been offered $250 
for the place by a large shoe concern 
which wishes to establish a branch in the 
city. The lawyer adds with a smile that 
attorneys are human beings in spite of all 
the jokes about them in the papers, and 
that he always advises his clients to favor 
home people in preference to outsiders, 
everything else being equal. 

He will, therefore, give the shoe man a 
couple of days to think it over. If the 
shoe man feels like paying the price, the 
lawyer will advise his client to continue 
him as a tenant, although of course it is 
an advantage to do business with one of 
those big concerns with unlimited capital. 

There is nothing to it. The shoe man 
is licked. He signs a three-year lease at 
$250, out of which the speculator makes 
an easy $50 a month, and if trade is good 
the business manages to produce it some 
way or other. 

f a panic happens along, or shoe styles 
change suddenly, leaving a big stock of 
dead ones on the shelves, then another 
shoe merchant becomes a shoe clerk in a 
department store, and the referee in bank- 
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ruptcy advertises for rent a desirable 
store room in one of the best locations in 
the city. 

But rents once boosted, never go back. 
Like an actor who has once had an en- 
gagement at $100 per week and will loaf 
around Broadway eating free lunches a 
whoie season rather than go out trouping 
for $75, the landlord who has seen his‘ 
store rent for $250 will hold it vacant for 
ages rather than take less. That is the 
reason we so frequently see store rooms 
in good locations with the show windows 
displaying nothing more important than 
next week’s bill at the local vaudeville 
house, and the doorway occupied by an 
individual who sits at a little table writ- 
ing fancy visiting cards at twenty-five 
cents per dozen. 


he high rents are not the only stum- 
bling blocks which have been created 
for the small merchant during the past few 
years. Practically everything ad- 
vanced in price except his margin of profit. 
The salesman who a few years ago felt 
that he was doing pretty well on twenty 
dollars a week, now draws thirty dollars 
and certainly needs it. If the merchant 
wishes to put on an advertising campaign 
in his local newspapers, he finds that the 
rates have been raised since last year. 

Yet the standard brand of merchandise 
which gave him a profit of thirty per cent 
five years ago, gives him that same margin 
today. 

Small merchants claim that the depart- 
ment stores have spoiled the public, and 
the charge seems to be well founded. As 
a merchant expressed it recently, “Some 
of the big stores invite the public to wipe 
its feet on them, and the invitation is 
being accepted.” , 

Of course to a million-dollar depart- 
ment store it is a trifling matter to take 
back the fur boa which was sold last week, 
and return the customer her twenty dol- 
lars. In spite of appearances she says 
she did not wear it to the theater or any- 
where. But think of the mental worry 
such a transaction may cause the small 
merchant up the street who needs just 
that amount of money to make his bank 
account balance. 


res women show surprising business 
ability in their store dealings. An ex- 
clusive millinery dealer relates that about 
the first of last December he sold one of 
his fine hats to a regular customer who 
had it charged. The first of January he 
mailed her a bill for it, and about the 
same time put on a sale offering all hats 
in the store at half price. 

A few days later the customer came in 
and pleasantly handed him her bill, with 
a check in payment attached thereto. 
The bill called for $50, but the check was 
for only $25. 

“Thank you very much,” said the mer- 

chant. “I will give you credit for the pay- 
ment, on account.’ 
“Why no, not on account,” the lady 
answered. ‘You are selling all your hats 
at half price, and so twenty-five dollars 
pays it all.” 

There was no use arguing. She was 
worth money, and had many relatives. 

There is always the big city bugbear to 
add to the storekeepers’ unhappiness. In 
the smaller towns, people are always tel- 
ling the storekeepers how much better 

(Continued on page 47) 
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OVER THE BORDER 
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As far as it has gone, this is the story: the Three Bad Men of Las Bocas—‘‘Bull’’ Perrin, “Sliver” Smith and Jake Evers— 
have a lair in the desert mountains of Northern Mexico. From this base they go forth to raid ‘‘gringo” ranches and to “‘rustle’”’ 
stock for revolutionary chieftains. On one of their raids the Three come upon an American miner, hanged by his wrists to a giant 
sahuaro cactus. They resuscitate him and learn that he has been maltreated by a band of “Colorados.” Shortly afterward, just 
as they themselves are about to raid the Carleton ranch, they witness an attack by the same bandits upon the owner of the ranch. 
John Carleton is killed and his only daughter, Lee, is rescued by the Three. This brings them as guests, instead of raiders, to 
the great ranch now suddenly left in the young girl’s charge. They are Americans, and Americans in Mexico in these days 
must stand together. Miss Carleton accepts them as employees and they resume honest work with genuine loyalty to the orphan. 
They carry this allegiance so far as to be concerned for fear she may marry Ramon Icarza,a handsome young Mexican whose 
sisters are her dear friends. Therefore Bull Perrin slips away to El Paso to find her an American lover. Strange to say, he 
returns to the Ranch with Gordon Nevil, a decent young fellow, of good family but just now “broke” and in need of a job. 
Now begins a romantic ‘‘intervention” in Mexico, a conspiracy of which Gordon and Lee are the unsuspecting objects. Mrs. 
Mills, widow of an American rancher, joins in the plot. The affair develops rapidly but is unhappily complicated by a 
thoughtless kiss, exchanged by Gordon and a girl at a wayside inn, and observed by Miss Carleton. In pique, Lee engages 
herself to Ramon. The widow, whose own romance with Bull is gaining daily, brings the American lovers together. Yet now 
they must all reckon not only with the menace of the revolution, but with the vengeance of Ramon. Bull goes upon the warpath 
with dire results. Ramon takes Lee captive after a desperate encounter with Gordon, whom he leaves fettered on a mountain 


trail, and Bull begins a belated return. 
have been killed by Mexicans. 


At the Mills rancho he learns with horror that the widow and her little daughter 


Gordon meanwhile has escaped, rescued Lee, and they are wedded at San Angel. 


Bull, 


Sliver, Jake, Gordon and Lee defend themselves from raiders who had set fire to Lee’s home, and Sliver is slain. 


CHAPTER XLI 
JAKE BETTERS THE “EXCHANGE” 


Y the time Jake caught up with 

the others, that imner humane 

being whose occasional appear- 

ances caused him so wee dis- 
concertion had withdrawn within his 
usual cynical shell. His face, when Lee 
inquired for Sliver, expressed surprise 
that she should have thought it worth 
while to inquire. 

“Him? Oh, he’s back there a-holding 
’em off while we gain a spell.” 

Though delivered with masterly uncon- 
cern, his explanation did not altogether 
relieve her anxiety. “But—how will he 
find us again?” 

— shrug was fine in its indifference. 
“He'll play a lone han’, Missy; plug 
straight for the Border. Being alone that- 
away, he’ll likely beat us to it.” 

“You really think so?” 

“‘He’ll be there to meet us.” 

Jake’s tone carried conviction even to 
Gordon. Only Bull was not deceived. 
After the other two had ridden on he looked 
at Jake. A lift of the eyebrow, slight shake 
of the head, touch of the forefinger to the 
knee—he knew all. Thereafter, each 
burst of rifle fire, long pause, explained 
itself. He saw Sliver waiting till the 
revoltosos came out in the open. The 
slow rhythm of later shots showed him 
firing along the ridge. A sudden burst of 
sharpshooting at sundown, following 
silence, explained themselves. His glance 
at Jake, the latter’s slow shake of the 
head, signaled then that all was over. 
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While they were traveling down the 
long slope toward the railroad the sun 
had lowered till they could see the tele- 
graph poles running, a sharp black fence, 
across the smoldering sky. Southward, a 
toy station rose from the dead flat plain 
under a velvet plume of smoke. Bull had 


laid his course to cross the tracks milesdaylight, are clean plugged out. 


ahead of it. By traveling all night they 
could then gain the mountains that bared 
iron teeth along the western skyline; but 
—they would ie no nearer the Border 
than when they began the fight that 
morning. 

The thought was strong in their minds 
when Jake leveled his range glasses < at the 
dark smoke plume. “Enjine an’ five 
cars.’ 


H& handed the glasses to Bull, and be- 
fore the latter’s keen sight the lenses 
laid the familiar outlines of a revolutionary 
train, abristle on top with humanity. 
Even at the distance the flash and flare 
of gay rebozos told they were mostly 
women, and that told all. ‘Nobody there 
but women and wounded. 
the gang that’s chasing us.’ 

a | hundred miles to oA Paso,” Jake 
spoke. “Three days’ horseback? Three 
hours with that ir pa 

“Golly!” The idea fastened on Gordon. 
“Couldn’t we?” In place of their present 
plodding he saw the telegraph poles, 
rocks, hills, flying past as they sped north- 
ward in the engine. 

“On’y women and wounded?” Jake 
repeated it musingly 


“Dark in half an hour,” Bull added. 


Belongs to 


“They kedn’t tell us from their own. 
*Course we should lose the horses.” With 
his accustomed caution he read the re- 
verse of the shield. “If anything went 
wrong—we'd be left, afoot, on the desert.” 

“No worse than we are,” Jake argued. 
‘These beasts have been running sence 
ven if 
they carry us across to the mountains 
we’re not sure of feed nor water—an’ still 
a hundred miles from the Border.” 

“But Sliver?’ Lee protested. “We 
can’t leave him.” 


GHE was oy ar at Bull. He looked at 
Jake, who looked away, in his mind a 

icture of Sliver, dead among the rocks. 

hen with that readiness and steadiness 
that had always filled poor Sliver with 
envy, he lied to a good end. “The last 
thing he tol’ me, Missy, was not to wait. 
‘*T would hinder me an’ hinder you-all. 
I'll make my run alone’.”’ 

“Very well.” Her sigh would have 
fitted an anxious mother who felt that her 
boy would be safer under her own eye. 

‘Very well, but I do wish he were here.”’ 

Again Bull glanced at Jake, who once 
more looked away; but neither spoke. 

While riding slowly forward Bull laid 
out their plan. “It ’ull be up to you an’ 
Missy,” he told Gordon, “‘to take care of 
the engineer while Jake an’ me stan’ off 
the crowd. She kin hold a gun to his head 
while you pitch the stuff aboard.” 

he sun had now set. The dusk 
thickened as they advanced and through 
its warm curtain presently broke the dis- 
tant gleam of codking fires. Some were 
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down on the tracks; others on the car 
roofs built on rude hearths of earth within 
stone circles. When Bull called a halt and 
surveyed the scene through the glasses, 
it presented the familiar collet of a 
revoltoso train-camp; women _ bending 
over the fires; some on their knees at the 
metates; others stirring their clay cook- 
ing pots; all gossiping at their work. Here 
and there a man’s face showed in the fire 
glow; but always an arm in a sling, crutch 
or bandage, explained his presence there. 
Unsuspecting, believing that in those 
wide spaces the railway presented the one 
avenue of attack, they kept no watch; 
were stricken dumb when, half an hour 
thereafter, a stern command to hold up 
their hands issued from the darkness be- 
yond the firelight. Only one man raised 
a gun, and, as Bull’s rifle spat, he threw 
up his hands and plunged headlong from 
the top of the car to’the ground. 


ea at supper with his women 
y alfire under the lea of the mogul, the 
Mexican engineer proved easy game. A 
poke in the side from Gordon’s gun em- 
phasized his command to cut the engine 
off the train. Trembling, the fellow 
obeyed and stood’ mute, shaking with 
fear, Lee’s gun pressed into the nape of 
his neck, while Gordon pitched their stuff 
into the cab. When, moreover, after 
firing a few warning shots along the length 
of the train, Jake and Bull climbed 
aboard, he opened wide the throttle and 
sent the mogul spinning northward. 

The instant they started, Gordon 
grabbed the fireman’s shovel. ‘Here’s 
where I fulfil one of my kid ambitions.” 

Looking back from the seat where she 
had climbed beside Bull to watch the 
tracks ahead, Lee saw his face focused in 
brilliant red light as he shoveled and 
raked the clinker off thé bars. Jake, with 
his usual caution, sat with the engineer; 
from whom he prodded valuable informa- 
tion with the muzzle of his gun. 

His strident repetitions thereof carried 
above the roar and rattle of the speeding 
engine across the cab. “He says the half 
of Valles’ army is scattered like pin- 
feathers afore a north wind! . . . With 
what’s left he’s making a las’ stan’ north 
of Chihuahua! . He still bosses all 
the country from here to Juarez! . . . 
This outfit was out raiding haciendas to 
supply the new base!” The next item of 
news he delivered with a cheer. “Hooray! 
the line’s open clean to the Border! He 
don’t know of any trains being run to- 
night! Thinks we'll have a clear track!” 

Just then lights and the ruddy glow of 
fires flashed out as the engine came spin- 
ning out of a cut through low hills. It was 
merely a section gang, and as they sped 
ee they obtained a glimpse of curious 

rown faces. 

They suggested Bull’s question. “Ask 
him if there’s any revoltosos on the way.” 

“At La Mancha!” Jake yelled back. 
“About thirty miles this side of the Bor- 
der! . . . Half of the Brigada Gonzales 
is holding the town for Valles!” 
' The “Brigada Gonzales?’ The com- 
mand that had furnished the murderers 
of Mary Mills. A spasm of hate writhed 
over Bull’s dark face. His big hands 
clenched. He turned and looked out of 
the cab window till he regained control of 
his voice. 

“Does he allow we kin run through 
there?” 


Jake nodded. “If we douse the head- 
light and race by afore they have time to 
block us.” 

Looking back just then at Gordon, now 
stripped to his undershirt and growing 
sootier every minute, Lee heard the an- 
swer. She did not, however, give it much 
thought. The hills and rocks that took 
on queer shapes in the dim light of a ris- 
ing moon, giant sahuaros that went slip- 
ping past like huge ghosts, the occasional 
fires and lights, glimpses of strange brown 
faces, the rush and roar of the engine 
speeding through mysterious night, held 
her senses. Yet it stuck in her mind; 
came popping out when, as the engine 
rounded a sharp curve, the headlight beam 
struck full on a sheaf of glittering wires. 

“Oh!” she called out in sudden alarm. 
“We ought to have cut the wires!” 

It was a vital error. Gordon’s whistle 
expressed their joint dismay; but Jake 
with his intense practicability recovered 
first. “Well, what’s to do—stop an’ cut 


m? 

Bull shook his head. ‘“Too late! We’ve 
been running over an hour. Nothing left 
but to take a chanst.” 

Jake nodded. But presently he spoke 
again. “Chanst? If they pull up a rail 
an’ ditch us at La Mancha, I’d hardly 
call it a chanst with the half of the 
Brigada Gonzales shooting us up from all 
round. We’d be pickled for keeps.” 

During their “rustler days” it had 
always been Jake’s craft that pulled them 
out of tight places. Habit held Bull 
silent till, after he had spoken to the en- 
gineer, Jake went on, “He says the track 
runs two per cent down into Le Mancha. 
We kin shut off steam an’ pussy-foot it 
the last few miles. So here’s the dope. 
We drop you-all—” his glance took in the 
others, ““—a mile this side of the station; 
give you two hours to go around; then 
shoot ahead. If we get through, you-all 
strike a light an’ we'll stop and pick you 
up. If we don’t—we don’t. But you'll 
be less’n thirty miles from the Border an’ 
have all night to make your getaway.” 

“But—” Gordon’s objection, however, 
was nipped by Bull. “It goes.” 


EE, however, was not so easily silenced. 
Climbing down, she crossed the 
wobbling cab with unsteady steps and 
caught Jake’s arm. “O, don’t take the 
risk. We'll abandon the engine. Come 
with us.” 

Looking down into her face, Jake’s 
bleak eyes were almost soft. He gently 
patted her hand. “‘Now don’t be jump- 
ing at conclusions, Missy. We need the 
enjine to go on, but I ain’t a-going to 
commit sooicide. If the tracks are 
blocked, we’ll back right off. Then I’ll 
take to the bushes an’ follow you round.” 

With that she had to be content. But, 
realizing the danger, she climbed up and 
sat beside him while the mogul rolled and 
racked and plunged forward through the 
night. She was still sitting there when, 
an hour later, a headlight flashed up far 


away. 

They’ vé wired ahead!” Bull yelled 
across the cab. “Make him stop, Jake! 
We'll take to the bushes, here.” 

“Oh! Now you can come with us!” 
Lee cried. 

But Jake’s answer wiped out her happi- 
ness. “No, Missy, I’ll pull ’em along for 
a few miles while you-all make your get- 
away afore I drop off.” 
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Already the throttle was closed. Slowly 
under the brakes the mogul glided to a 
stop. Leaping down, Gordon caught the 
provisions, ammunition and rifles as Bull 
threw them down. Meanwhile Lee 
stood, looking up at Jake with wide, dis- 
tressed eyes. 

“Come on, dear!’ Gordon called up 
from below. 

“No time to waste.” Bull touched her 
shoulder. 

Still she stood. “O, I hate to leave you. 
Do come!” 

“O, shore!” Jake laughed, patting her 
cheek. “I’ll jine you in a few hours—or 
at El Paso, if I miss you here.” 

Because of his cynical outer crust ‘she 
had given him, perhaps, the least affection 
of the Three. But in the last few weeks 
she had sensed beneath it his loyal human 
feeling. Now, trembling, she put out her 
hand; then, reaching suddenly, she pulled 
down his head and kissed his cheek. The 
next second she leaped from the cab into 


Gordon’s arms. 
.T 


paw had already jumped. Left alone, 
Jake stood still while the engineer 
threw the reversing lever and opened the 
throttle. As the mogul began to glide 
slowly backward he raised his hand and 
touched the spot her lips had pressed. 
Perhaps it revived some memory of his 
boyhood; some reverent memory of the 
days when other women than wantons had 
held him in love and respect. His face was 
very soft; so soft and tender it would never 
have been recognized by his dance-hall 
companions. 

The engine had moved back a hundred 
yards with increasing speed before he 
even moved. Then just as ice spreads its 
frozen mask over pleasant waters, so the 
outer crust that hid the real Jake from 
the undiscerning spread again over his 
lean features. In sudden shame at being 
caught by himself in such softness, he 
turned furiously upon the engineer. 

“What are you grinning at?” 

The man was not grinning. He was far 
too much afraid. But though he asserted 
his seriousness with profuse apologies it 
made no difference to Jake. 

“The trouble with you, Alberto, ain’t 
that you Mexicans are a dirty, lying, 
thieving, murdering lot, so much as you’re 
too plumb ignorant to know your betters 
when they chanst around. In that brown 
pudding you call a face, there ain’t a 
gleam to show you’re sensible of the honor 
you've jest been paid. You don’t know 
it, Alberto, an’ you probably never will, 
but take it from me that if you was presi- 
dent of this rotten country ’t wouldn’t 
come near it. If I don’t blow the top of 
your head off during the next hour— 
which I likely will—you’ll be able to tell 
it to your descendants that a white girl 
once rode in your cab. If they’re smart 
they won’t believe you. But it’s the 
closest to fame you'll ever get, so play it 
for allit’s worth. Now, listen, Alberto—” 
he shook his finger in the. engineer’s 
frightened face, “if you ever expect to 
hand it down to them descendants afore- 
said, cut out them grins and get down to 
business.” 

Delivered in English, the harangue flew 
high over the Mexican’s head. But it did 
Jake lots of good. Having, as it were, 

alliated his shameful emotions, he fol- 
sea his own advice and turned to the 
business in hand. 
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‘How far is that enjine, Alberto?” He 
poked the question in with his gun. 

“Five miles, senor.” 

“Jest an enjine?” 

“No, sefior, it rides too steadily. It 
draws two cars; no more or it could not 
take the grade at this speed.” 

“How long afore they catch us?” 

“Ten more miles, senor. They travel 
two to our one.” 

“All right, slow up a bit.” 

With hollow clank of drivers the mogul 
moved on at slackened speed until less 
than half a mile intervened. It was run- 
ning, of course, reversed, and across the 
intervening space the headlights stared. 
When, obedient to Jake’s order, the throt- 
tle was thrown wide again, the two en- 
gines ran like giant insects through the 
night, one in chase of the other, thunder- 
ing across bridges, whizzing around 
curves, shooting through cuts, chimneys 
spitting smoke and flame, headlights 
flashing defiance like fiery eyes. 

All the while Jake timed the distance. 
“Cut her off a notch,” he ordered when 
the mogul began to gain. “I wanter draw 
*em on as far as I kin.” 

But out of the dim smoke that trailed 
behind the pursuing engine broke, just 
then, a series of red flashes in furious 
staccato. The drumming reports were 
drowned in the roar and clank of the 
racing engines; but the hail of bullets 
that rattled and glanced from the mogul’s 
side was unmistakable. 

“Machine guns!” ph exclaimed. 
“Chuck her into the high, Alberto!”’ As 
the engine, under a full head of steam, 
picked up and ran through the night like 
a frightened girl, he added, “Sheer acci- 
dent they hit us anyway. They kain’t 
do it again.” 

Proving his words, the next burst of 
firing went wide. Only one bullet struck 
the cowcatcher and, leaping like a horse 
fromthe spur, the mogul launched in 
dizzy flight down grade, had drawn two 
miles ahead by the time she took the next 
sharp curve. 

“Hold her at that,” Jake ordered. 

But again he had failed to reckon with 
the wires which, after blocking their ad- 
vance, now cut off retreat. Shortly there- 
after came a flash of light as the engine 
shot from a cut eet. the first of the 
series of stations they had passed on their 
way up. 


N accordance with the inscrutable law 

which governs the location of Mexican 
stations, it stood a half mile from the little 
adobe town that dragged its unclean 
brown skirts across the tracks. If the in- 
habitants thereof had been content to 
obey telegraphed. orders to build an ob- 
stacle an let it go at that, the mogul 
would probably have gone into the ditch 
without a second’s warning. But desir- 
ing to sez the smash, they had lighted a 
huge fire alongside the tracks, and under 
its glare the pile of ties, earth and stones 
stood out plain as by day. Wheels grind- 
ing, blue sparks shooting from the sanded 
, the mogul stopped within a hundred 

ards. 

. After he had closed the throttle and 
thrown on the brakes, the engineer’s eye 
had gone to the cab door. Then it 
switched to the ugly, black muzzle of 
Jake’s gun. Releasing the brakes, he 
reversed and opened the throttle. 

A sputter of musketry had followed 


the first yell of disappointment that went 
up from the rabble of peon watchers. 
Fired from ancient pieces, however, the 
bullets fell short or rebounded like peas 
from the mogul’s sides. Picking up her 
stride, she outran their feeble pursuit in a 
hundred yards. 

It was then that the engineer’s voice 
rose in protest. “‘But, senor, we shall run 
into the other train? Mira! Mira! It 
is now only a mile away!” 


AKE’S eye measured the distance. 
J then in dry soliloquy that, even if it had 
not been couched in English, would still 
have gone over the other’s head, he spoke. 
“Do you know what a maquina loco is, Al- 
berto? Youdon’t? Yous’prise me.” Scared 
out of his small wits, the poor devil had 
not even answered. “It’s the one great in- 
vention your pais has produced. *T was 
first used by Mr. Orezco shortly after he 
graduated from a mule’s tail to be com- 
mander-in-chief of Madero’s army. He 
designed it for the extirpation of Huer- 
tistas that got to tagging after him like 
these gents is trailing us. “Iwas very 
simple. He’d load up half a ton of dyna- 
mite on an enjine cowcatcher an’ turn her 
loose with the throttle wide-open jest 
where she’d catch a troop train in a blind 
cut. |Mighty effective it was, too. Some 
o’ them Mecmtace was so elevated above 
their normal they hain’t finished raining 
down yet. Of course we’re shy on the 
dynamite. But a forty-ton mogul career- 
ing along at sixty miles an hour ain’t to 
be despised. Anyway, we'll try it. At 
this gait we orter catch ’em in the cut 
beyond the station. Hit her up.” 

While talking he had not been idle. 
First he laid his rifle by the cab door 
ready to jump; then slipped over his head 
and shoulder the bandoliers of cartridge 
clips Gordon had left for him. Mean- 
while the Mexican’s frightened glance 
swung between him and the tracks which 
were slipping faster and faster under the 
mogul. Garena the station a faint glow, 
reflection from its headlight, marked the 
entrance of the reyoltosos’ train into the 
cut. In his mind the engineer’s horror, 
burning, mangling, scalding, fought for 
supremacy with his fear of Jake—and 
won. Selecting the moment that the 
latter’s two hands were engaged with the 
bandoliers, the engineer crossed the cab 
in one leap and plunged down and out. 

“You son of a gun!” Grabbing his rifle, 
Jake jumped after. 

But in the few seconds that elapsed be- 
tween their leaps, the mogul carried Jake 
a hundred yards. A second to a bump 
and each roll as he struck, rebounded and 
turned over and over, lost more time. A 
few more were required before he picked 
himself up. Then his glance went after 
the mogul, now shooting like a comet 
toward the cut from which the revoltosos’ 
train had just emerged. In the glare of 
the headlights, each vividly illuminating 
the other, like two dragons breathing fire 
and smoke, they flew at each other’s 
throats. 

Came a yell! a crash! Then darkness, 
hazy with steam, wiped out all but 
screams and agonized curses. 

“God!” It Teese from Jake. “If Bull 
could on’y have been here!’ 

Both while in the air and rolling over 
and over, he had an impression that he 
must have jumped almost on top of the 
engineer. But now, looking around, he 
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became aware—first, that he was stand- 
ing directly opposite the station; second, 
of a dark figure in the lighted doorway; 
third, of a flash, pistol-crack, of a bullet 
singing by his ear; lastly of a baker’s 
dozen of other dark figures rushing him 
from all around. 

In a pinch—how well Sliver and Bull 
had known a could always be 
counted upon to do the unexpected. Be- 
hind him stretched an open, moonlit 
plain where he would be easily shot down 
or overtaken. Grabbing the bull by the 
horns, he rushed straight at the figure in 
the doorway. Into its dark midst went 
the butt of his rifle. Bang! he slammed 
the door, a heavy three-inch affair of oak 
that fitted against stone jambs and 
lintels; was secured by iron swing bars. 
As he dropped these in place the panels 
quivered under the impact of many 
shoulders. Leaving the man he had over- 
taken writhing and holding his middle, 
Jake crossed quickly to the window. 


N readiness for just such contingencies, 

its iron grill had been set out six inches 
to permit a raking fire along the wall, and 
shooting at ten feet into the convulsive 
movement at the door, Jake’s first shot 
dropped a man. As the others dodged 
around the corner, a yell told of another 
wounded. 

A smaller window commanded that 
side, and crossing over, Jake raked the 
fugitives in their flight with a galling fire 
till the last dim figure disappeared in the 
brush. Then, after he hed. noted with 
satisfaction that the window rose high 
above the ground, he turned to his captive 
who still lay groaning on the floor. 

“Git up!” 

Steel eyes and ugly pistol muzzle en- 
forced the order. 

The man, a fat Mexican with a yellow, 
bilious face and small beady eyes, arose. 
“If you will only let me live, senor—” 

“Shut up!” Jake cut him off. “You’re 
the station agent?” 

“Si, senor!” 

“‘What’s in those boxes?” 

“Powder, sefior, giant powder that was 
brought in by revoltosos from a gringo 
mine. It is to be shipped on the train to- 
morrow to Valles, who will have it made 
into bombs for use in his trenches.” 

“Thought so.” Jake grinned at the pile 
of boxes. “ ’Tain’t no trick to tell gringo 
dynamite. The markings fairly scream, 
‘Made in America!’ So Valles is going to 
make bombs of it? Well, well!’ 

“Senor, you will—” 

“Now, Alberto, cut that out.” Having 
thus transferred the cognomen from the 
engineer to his present captive, Jake went 
on, “That precious existence o’ yourn 
depends altogether upon your patsanos 
outside. The longer I hold ’em off, the 
longer you live. Get it? Bueno! Now 
trot over to the window. The second you 
see anyone—yelp! If you don’t—” he 
tapped his gun significantly. 

he agent thus placed, he looked 
around the room. The blackened stone 
of the walls told that it had already been 
burned in one or other of the revolutions. 
He grinned again, noting that the original 
roof had been replaced with laminated 
iron. “Kain’t roast us out anyway, 
Alberto.” 

On the rough table a one-wick lamp 
shed light over the usual litter of a small 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Mrs. Bertha Corbett-Melcher, creator of thousands of pen- 
is at present engaged in 
bringing up two real Sunbonnet Babies on a mountain ranch 


and-ink ‘‘Sunbonnet Babies,’’ 


Bertha Corbett-Melcher is at 

present engaged in bringing up 
real Sunbonnet Babies. This artist who 
years ago won her way to the hearts of 
the American public by her illustrations 
and “Chalk Talks” still holds her place 
in their affections. In fact, their devotion 
and demands make her life a struggle be- 
tween art and duty to her small daugh- 
ters, Charlotte Roseneath and Ruth 
Corbett. 

Like many another artist Mrs. Mel- 
cher passed through the depths to attain 
the heights. For years she had a studio 
on a good business corner in Minneapolis, 
her birthplace, in which she did all kinds 
of hack as well as real art work. Her Sun- 
bonnet Babies, first drawn on a wager to 
prove that expression can be put into a 
figure without showing it in the face, in- 
troduced her to the American public in a 
large way. When these delightful maid- 
ens with companion “Overall Boys” were 

laced permanently in primary text- 
Clee to lure youth along the stony path 
of learning, she gained many friends. Her 
Chalk Talks, given in every city of oar 
country, carried her to popularity and 
made her name a household word. 

About six years ago Mrs. Melcher and 
her artist husband, George Henry Mel- 
cher, went to live in Topango canyon, in 
the Santa Monica mountains. Securing 
a mountain ranch on a commanding site 
on the heights they: built a cottage, 
planted it round with vines and roses and 
named it Roseneath. Here they spend 
their days caring for their children, paint- 
ing. ranching. 

hough far from the world the world 
has not forgotten Bertha Corbett-Mel- 
cher. Uncle Sam’s messengers seek her 
out. Her Sunbonnet Babies, like dutiful 
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HE creator of thousands of pen- 
and-ink “Sunbonnet Babies,” 





Interesting 








children, bring her the re- 
wards of motherhood in 
the form of royalties. Or- 
ders for all kinds of illus- 
trations for books and pa- 
pers, children’s books in 
particular, come _unsolic- 
ited. Mrs. Melcher says, 
“Just now I work, as it 
were, on the bias. I fill 
imperative orders, but 
near orders as well as 
ideas for real art for the 
most part have to be put 
aside for a future day 
when the children need 
less care. One comforting 
thing about it is that an 
artist does not lose her 
skill by resting a few 
years. In fact, much pon- 
dering and maturity often 
give qualities to work that 
cannot be obtained in any 
other way.” 
Notwithstanding the 
demands put upon her, 
Mrs. Melcher exhibited 
real art at the Exposition 
in San _ Francisco—two 
miniatures of Charlotte done on ivory. 
The first, “A Mountain Lassie” in tones 
of pale lavender, showed the standing 
figure of a flaxen-haired four-year-old 
with hazel eyes and rosy cheeks in a lav- 
ender bonnet posed against a background 
of lavender-tinted mountains. The sec- 
ond, “My Daughter,” showed her again 
without her bonnet, her 
hair bound with a ribbon, 
the tones being the pale 
pinks of the wild rose. 
The while Bertha Cor- 
bett-Melcher waits upon 
opportunity, the baby-lov- 
ing world waits upon her. 
Though her children just 
now are far more of a care 
than all the thousands of 
her pen-and-ink creations, 
and interrupt her career 
as artist, believing the ca- 
reer of mother greater 
than that of artist she 
yields first place to a very 
precious pair of very real 
Sunbonnet Babies. 
Mary Ricnarps Gray. 
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F,. ALEXANDER, 
* age37,is at the head 
of a $15,000,000 fleet of 
steamships flying the Stars 
and Stripes on the Pacific 
Coast. In his teens he was 
but a humble longshore- 
man on the docks of the 
company of which he later 
became president and in 
which capacity he brought 
about the biggest merger 
ever effected in steamship 
circles on the Coast. 
Alexander in appear- 


ance is just a big overgrown college youth, 
broad-shouldered, lithe of limb, a two- 
fisted man’s man, trained to the minute. 
He must necessarily have been big even 
as a lad to have held down a longshore- 
man job successfully for three years. His 
rise has been so rapid it is best to set it 
down chronologically: 

At 14, longshoreman on the Tacoma 
piers. 

At 17, entered the employ of Carlill 
& Co., predecessors of Dodwell & Co. 

At 20, got job with Commercial Dock 
Company and in same year obtained 
financial backing and in conjunction with 
a partner bought the company, becoming 
its manager. 

At 21, became the president of the dock 
company. 

At 26, obtained financial backing and 
gained control of the Alaska Pacific 
Steamship Company, operating — the 
steamships Buckman and Watson in the 
Tacoma-Seattle-San Francisco run and 
was elected president of the company. 

At 27, obtained control of the Alaska 
Coast Company, operating the steam- 
ships Bertha, Portland and Jeanie in the 
Alaska service out of Tacoma and Seattle; 
elected president. 

At 32, organized the Pacific Alaska 
Navigation Company, which took over 
the stock holdings of the Alaska Pacific 
Steamship Company and the Alaska 
Coast Co.; elected president; gave the 
combined fleets the name of the Admiral 
Line and added the liners Admiral Samp- 
son, Admiral Schley, Admiral Farragut 





In his teens H. F. Alexander was.a longshoreman; at 37 
he is head of a fifteen-million-dollar fleet of steamships 
flying the Stars and Stripes on the Pacific 
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and Admiral Dewey, rechristening the 
Watson and Buckman to Admirals. 

At 36, added the liners Admiral Clark, 
Admiral Sebree and Admiral Goodrich to 
the fleet; chartered the Wellesley and the 
big liners Yale and Harvard for the San 
Francisco-Southern California Route. 

At 37, accomplished the great consoli- 
dation which he had planned for years, 
the merging of the Pacific Coast Com- 
pany and the Admiral Line fleets into one 
fleet to be operated by the new Pacific 
Steamship Company formed for the pur- 
pose as a part of his commerce building 
plans; elected director of the Seattle Con- 
struction and Dry Dock Company; 
elected director of the First National 
Bank of Seattle. 

He is still head of the Commercial Dock 
Company, which is now one of the great- 
est terminals on Puget Sound. Like all 
other Alexander interests it has grown. 
It is doubtful if Alexander ever sells out 
his interest in the dock company. It was 
his first “‘adventure.” 

“What isthe gospel of your work, what 
is your prescription for success?’ Alex- 
ander was asked when the new Pacific 
Steamship Company came into being 
last November. 

“T don’t know as I can answer,” Alex- 
ander replied. “I have always been 
courteous. - I have always been loyal. 
And I everlastingly stick to a proposition 
once my mind is made up on it. Courtesy 
and loyalty pay big dividends. The men 
under me are courteous. They are loyal. 
This runs not only to the directors of the 


company but to its hum- 
blest employee. When I 
first broached my plans for 
the consolidation of the 
Pacific Coast and Admiral 
Line fleets, I was looked 
se askance in New 
ork, in San Francisco, 
here, everywhere I 
brought it up. They 
didn’t say I was crazy, 
but they thought it, and 
I knew they thought it. 
But I stuck to it. The two 
greatest fleets on the Pa- 
cific Coast, operating from 
all Alaska ports to all Cali- 
fornia ports, are now one.” 
Under the headline 
“Courtesy” travelers on 
ships of the Admiral Line 
found a page on every 
menu given up to these 
slogans in an_acrostic 
written by Alexander: 


Courtesy 1s a business as- 
set, a gain and never a loss. 


Officers and employees, 
above all others, should be 
courteous. 


Use Courtesy in all dealings with passengers, 
patrons and one another. 

Remember, officers and employees help their 
company by being courteous. 

The Admiral Line believes in Courtesy and 
the Golden Rule. 

Even the discourteous like to be shown 
Courtesy. 

Smooth the way for all inquiries by being 

courteous and patient. 











Elizabeth Wetherill, wife of an Indian trader in Arizona, 
is the Portia of the Navajo tribe, bears their title of ‘“The 
White Princess’’ and sits at their council fires 


You will find your value 
increased by Courtesy. 

Associated with Alex- 
ander as directors or finan- 
cial backers are such men 
as Albert H. Wiggin, presi- 
dent of the Chase National 
Bank of New York City; 
A. Barton Hepburn, chair- 
man of the board of the 
same bank; Col. D. C. 
Jackling, the multi-mil- 
lionaire mining man; 
Chester Thorne, promi- 
nent Tacoma banker; S. 
A. Perkins, who owns a 
string of daily newspapers; 
William Jones; E. A. Stu- 
art, head of the Carnation 
Milk Products Co.; Theo- 
dore B. Wilcox, the Port- 
land flour magnate. These 
men invested their money 
in an enterprise which was 
to be dominated by a man 
just turned twenty-six. 

There has been no ele- 
ment of luck in Alexan- 
der’s rise to power in the 
shipping world. He has 
courage, vision, executive 
ability, tremendous energy 
and a positive genius for 
picking men. His home is 
in Tacoma where he got his 
start in life. He will stick 








Hazen J. Titus. 
diners, and the Northwest grows ’em in sizes to suit him 


The ‘‘Great Big Baked Potato Man,’’ whose other name is 


He demands superior spuds for railway 


to Tacoma. Why, when his headquarters 
and interests are elsewhere? Because he’s 
loyal! HERBERT Hanton. 


U 
HEN Hoskinninnie, aged chief of 


the Navajos of northern Arizona, 
heard the call of the Great Spirit six years 
ago he did an unprecedented thing. He 
ignored the customs and traditions of his 
ancestors and of Indians in general and 
designated a pale-face woman administra- 
trix of his estate which included belts of 
silver, pieces of turquoise and gold, sad- 
dles and bridles. 

Elizabeth Wetherill, wife of the Indian 
trader at Kayenta, accepted the charge, 
fulfilling the duties of the office to the 
smallest detail, and the White Princess be- 
came the arbiter, the court of last resort, of 
the Navajos of the Four Corners country. 

To this little woman the tribal chief- 
tains take their problems, their family 
disputes. What she says is law, accepted 
in the utmost faith because*founded upon 
principles of simple justice and kindness. 

Born in the frontier country of Nevada, 
Elizabeth Wetherill has always lived on 
the frontier. From Ward City, the village 
of her birth, she went with her parents to 
southern Colorado, was educated there 
and married John Wetherill. 

Interested in the Navajos from the day 
she arrived among them with her hus- 
band, Mrs. Wetherill mastered their lan- 
guage, made a study of their customs, 
traditions, religion and life in the home, 
and today ranks as an authority on the 
Navajos who have made her a princess 
of the tribe. She goes among them 
when they are ill and nurses them back 
to health, demonstrating the superiority 
of modern medicine, surgery and sanitary 
methods over the herbs and chants of the 
tribal medicine mau. 
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Carl Purdy was seventeen when he dug his first wild- 
Now he is known around the world as 
an exporter of 75,000 wild lily bulbs per year 


flower. 


Mrs. Wetherill first came before the 
een during the Piute uprising in the 

our Corners country about two years 
ago. Several hundred Piutes and rene- 
gades of the section declared war upon 
the settlers because Tse-Ne-Gat, son of 
Chief Polk, was wanted by federal officers 
on a charge of murder. None of the ofh- 
cers or the settlers would go among the 
rebellious Indians to talk peace terms, 
but Mrs. Wetherill volunteered, went 
alone, sat at the council fires and returned 
unharmed. She did not bring about 
peace, that honor being reserved for 
General Hugh L. Scott, but she did dare 
where the officers of the law dared not, 
and demonstrated that kindly treatment 
is not lost on the red men. 


O. J. Grimes. 


U 
a was riding in a dining car. At 


the next table was Hazen J. Titus. 
They sat back to back. Titus’ neighbor 
scanned the menu card. Then he scowled. 

“Waiter,” he said, “I’m tired of eating 
dabs of this and dabs of that, trimmed and 
garnished and sauced. I want—I want— 
darn it, I don’t know what I want.” 

Titus turned around. 

“I know what you want,” he said. 
“You want something old-fashioned and 
homely and wholesome.” 

“You've hit it,” said the stranger. “But 
I don’t want a portion. I want a ‘help- 
ing. A big ‘helping.’ ” 

“A big helping of what?” asked Titus. 

The stranger pondered. “I’ve got it!” 
he miicamel. “T know now what I’ve 
been hankering for. Waiter, bring me a 
great big baked potato.” 

“Sorry, suh,” lamented the waiter. “We 
ain’t got no great big baked pdtatoes.” 

Never mind the stranger’s grief. He 
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oes out of the story here. 

azen J. Titus, superin- 
tendent of that dining car 
department, saddled and 
bridled the idea and gal- 
loped to fame and fortune. 
The world knows Titus 
now as the Great Big 
Baked Potato Man. 

Titus’ advertising meth- 
ods were frowned upon by 
the higher officials of the 
road. He was called upon 
the carpet one day and in- 
formed that they did not 
consider all this fuss about 
great big baked potatoes 
dignified. Titus was in his 
early thirties—he is only 
thirty-seven now — and 
was new on the job. But 
he wasn’t a bit disturbed 
by the criticism. 

“Which do you want,” 
he asked, “dignity or 
passengers?” 

He determined that no 
potato should be served 
that did not weigh two 
pounds or more. He pays 
farmers a generous pre- 
mium for i potatoes. 
His magic has wrought a 
tremendous change in the 
potato-raising business in 
the state of Washington. 
A potato that would have 
been destined, a few years 
ago, to weigh half a pound, now comes out 
of the same patch of round weighing two 
pounds and a half. Titus has caused the 
potato crop of the northwest to increase 
in size eight times. 

He plastered the billboards of the na- 
tion with pictures of a Great Big Baked 
Potato, piping hot, and holding in its 
mealy center a pat of melting butter. 
Weary travelers, surfeited with “dabs of 
this and dabs of that,” revived when they 
saw the picture. 


Titus spent his boyhood in Chicago;— 


quit school at thirteen; was a messenger 
for Philip D. Armour, a Western Union 
messenger, a check boy in a restaurant, a 
dining car conductor, and since twenty- 
three a dining car superintendent. He has 
1500 employees in his department and 
travels 10,000 miles a month. 


U 
A CALIFORNIA boy of seventeen dug 


a simple wild-flower from the moun- 
tain soil of his native state, and from it 
built up a world-wide trade in wild lily 
bulbs, atradeso important that his exports 
shipped round the world by way of Aus- 
tralia will often come in direct open mar- 
ket competition with other of his own 
goods shipped by way of England. 

He was teaching school in the moun- 
tains of California when he received his 
first order. A neighboring friend had an 
opportunity to exchange some native 
plants for eastern garden plants and 
turned the order over to Carl Purdy who, 
writing in reply, stepped to his doorway, 
picked one of the beautiful wild yellow 
tulips growing there and pressed it in 
his letter. In return he received an order 
for them at the rate of one dollar and fifty 
cents for one hundred bulbs. He sent fifty 
receiving for them seventy-five cents, his 


first order. Since then he has disposed of 
some seventy-five thousand bulbs a year. 
Gradually he evolved a life-work out of 
this collecting and selling of native wild- 
flowers and bulbs. He studied them care- 
fully, overcame obstacles with infinite 
patience and became a famous botanist. 
At the great Lily Conference in London 
Purdy was the only foreigner invited to 
attend. His paper on the Western Lilies 
of America was quoted at length in the 
leading botanical journals of Europe when 
other experts received but a paragraph. 

At the beginning he went out into the 
wilds himself, on camping trips of several 
weeks’ duration, with a packhorse to carry 
the bulbs and roots. Many times, climb- 
ing on high rocky ledges, going down into 
deep river gorges, he risked his life for a 
flower. He is still strong, sturdy, broad- 
shouldered. His hair is graying at the 
temples, his beard streaked with white, 
but his gray-blue eyes are alert as ever 
and do not pass the simplest flower at the 
roadside unseeing. He no longer collecis. 
A man who supplies ninety-eight per cent 
of all the wild bulb trade of the world, 
who has in his wonderful gardens in Cali- 
fornia the finest collection of hardy plants 
this side of the Atlantic, who grows the 
best iris, tulips and daffodils in America, 
is a busy man. In the field he has thirty 
or forty collectors, men, women and 
children. One time a collector died 
without having told Purdy the habitat of 
a beautiful rock rose he tee discovered. 
Purdy thought out a name that fitted the 
rose, wrote a description and*the plant’s 
habits and sent this to the public schoois 
in the mountain vicinities having the right 
climatic conditions for its growth. e 
offered ten dollars’ reward. In less than a 
week a boy sent him the rose which grew 
in a small area near his home, and Purdy 
joyfully sped the reward on its way. 

Three times has his business been on 
the verge of ruin. Once by the failure of 
an English firm, which in turn failed on 
account of Venezuelan and Irish troubles; 
again in the panic of 1893 “lilies of the 
field” were forgotten, and again in the San 
Francisco fire. 

In 1915 Purdy had charge of the wonder 
collection of the world at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. The best flowers and 
plants that every nation offered for com- 
petition were under his personal super- 
vision. One day, in the beloved gardens 
which he had made into beautiful land- 
scape effects as far as the exhibits would 
‘ape he stooped and picked a rich yel- 
ow tulip from a glowing bed—a delicate 
flower, but exquisitely beautiful. The 
smile that lighted his kind features was 
almost fatherly as he looked down at it. 

“That,” he said, “is the Calachortus 
Amabilis. It started my life’s work.” 

Maser H. Wuarton. 





Next month, among others, will be 
told the story of Mrs. Mattie Coleman, 
widow, who possessed five children, ten 
dollars and a ton of courage. She 
worked their way from Oklahoma to 
Oregon, cleared land for a homestead 
and now she owns a paying farm. 
There are luxurious tourist hotels and 
silken motor highways along the Coast, 
but the glory of the West is the persisi- 
ent spirit of the pioneer. 
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CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 


Their “Very Own’ Home 


LEARLY, John was out of place. 
After he had spent twelve years in 
bucking city life, his wife’s rela- 
tives shook their heads and said, 
“Poor Mary!” And not without reason 
from their viewpoint of affluence; for, 
with the exception of a shotgun, four dogs 
and two horses—also out of place in the 
city—his worldly possessions might easily 
have been loaded on a wheelbarrow. 

The sudden cessation of John’s salary 
early in the year hastened the crisis. Soon 
afterward they drew their small savings 
and struck out to find a place “where bells 
don’t ring nor whistles blow.” For John 
loved the country. With all the ardor of 
his pioneer ancestry he longed for wilds 
to conquer; and even as John longed, so 
longed Mary; while Sammy, their seven- 
year-old son, was ever ready for ad- 
venture. 

They were yet within fifty miles of the 
Western city when they found employ- 
ment for John and his actin also. The 
owner of the ranch, wishing to travel, 
even allowed them the use of her house; 
but when she unexpectedly returned, the 
question of immediate shelter was upon 
the immigrants. 

“What now?” asked John. 

‘We'll camp,” replied Mary. 

“T know; my secret house!” Sammy 
shouted. 

At the rear of the orchard, just inside 
the entrance of a canyon, on a sheltered 
flat close by the bank of a creek, they 
made their camp. On either side, appar- 
ently after several unsuccessful attempts 
that left irregular terraces running paral- 
lel with the creek, wooded hills rose 
abruptly in the canyon in the rear. 

pe rolled boulders up from the creek 
to support the 10 x 14 platform for their 
sleeping-quarters. Mary stitched the 
canvas for the tent covering. Another 
tent platform 8 x 10, with a roof and par- 
tially closed and screened-in sides, was 
built for a kitchen. In Sammy’s “secret 
house’”—a mysterious niche in the hill- 
side, on the terrace next above their camp 
~-a spring was developed and the water 
piped to the kitchen. The completed 
camp cost only $25, less than one month’s 
rent in the city. 

Wild ferns miraculously appeared 
among the boulders and in Be bas- 
kets suspended from the limbs of trees. A 
wild vine clambered over the kitchen 
roof, and a table, book-shelves and a few 
chairs decorated with the skins of wild 
animals, ranged about the little shaded 
plaza in front of the camp, added an air of 
comfort. Indeed, so deep had grown 


their unconscious feeling of ownership 
that the end of the dry season came to the 
campers with a shock. The last prune 
had been hauled to market, and the re- 
turns for John’s share [safely credited in 
their pass-book, when they again faced 
the future. 

“Let’s stay!” said Mary. 
this spot.” 

The owner of the site, in consideration 
of a renewal of John’s contract to care for 
her orchard the following season, readily 
surrendered title to two and one-quarter 
acres surrounding the camp, for a sum 
considerably less than the cost of a plot 
in the city one-sixteenth its size. Pioneer- 
ing then began in earnest. The great 
pianist, Liszt, once confessed to a favorite 
pupil that at every concert he tossed 
enough notes under the keyboard to make 
another good program. Similarly, the 
discarded building plans of John and 
Mary would have made a small, and, one 
might truthfully add, a very wonderful, 
town. For it was their first “very own” 
home, and, naturally, must embody all 
the desirable features so conspicuously 
absent in former hired homes. 

But it was Sammy who settled the 
question of the actual location of the new 
house. ‘A real robber always guards the 
entrance to his den,” he reminded his 


“Let’s buy 


parents, and he felt quite grown-up and 
important when those usually obstinate 
people agreed with him and began to level 
the terrace just back of the big oak. 

They had intended to build only one 
room to start with, but when a batch of 
second-hand lumber containing sufficient 
material for the shell of the entire house 
was offered at $100, if they would do 
the hauling, John shaved the _ hillside 
thirty feet further back and made 
ready firm rock foundations for the floor 
joists. 

To Mary, housebuilding proved to be 
only dressmaking on a large scale. The 
attractive paneled ceiling in the bath- 
room and the small hall adjoining was 
fashioned from the excess doors in the 
job-lot lumber; other pieces were con- 
verted into cabinet doors for John’s shav- 
ing outfit and the tiny closets on each side 
of the built-in buffet. Mary did the work, 
having taken manual training along 
with her brothers in school. Mary also 
made the drain-board for the kitchen 
sink, scooping out the grooves with a 
chisel; she made and fitted the wire 
shelves for the milk cooler, hung the 
windows—the kind that operate on 
hinges—tacked the beaver-board and 
deadening felt on the walls and covered 
the joints with narrow battens. In 


PHOTOGRAPH BY JOHN R. DOUGLASS 


This little home in the West, 20 x 40 feet, cost only $468.57. It is picturesquely located 
on a tract of two-and-a-quarter acres 
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addition, she has 25 bundles‘of shingles to 
her credit, as the man who came to assist 
with the chimneys could have testified, 
had he but known that the workman 
shingling the roof was Mary masquerad- 
ing in John’s other pair of overalls! 

John managed the plumbing alone. 
Aside from the tin-work around the chim- 
neys, amounting to $4.50, no labor item 
appears on the following statement made 
up from Mary’s-ledger, since John and 
Mary were the only other laborers en- 
gaged on the job. 


Second-hand building ma- 





a rae $100.00 
Shingles and misc. material 226.20 
$326.20 
Hardware (paint, hinges, etc.)....... 30.15 


Brick for chimneys and cesspool... . . 4. 
Labor on chimney (tin-work)........ 
Pipes to house; kitchen and bath room 

I eA AE er ee 93.67 


Total cost of house, in money... .$468.57 
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The building plan was modified to suit 
scrap lumber 





Later, another bargain in lumber pro- 
vided shelter for the two horses, a young 
colt, and a cow—donated. 


Second-hend lumber for barn........ $50.00 
Water pipe to barn................. 11.54 
| $61.54 


The cost of the barn made the total cost 
{in money of this pioneer home, exclusive 
iof land, only $530. 1. 

f course it isn’t finished. Time will 
accomplish that. The point is that these 
people solved their big problem in a 
practical, happy and healthful way. 

Dora Stuart. 
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Rovista took her spade and went to work 
A Farmerette at Ten 


OVISTA REEVE had a playhouse 

in the back yard of her home. 

For neighbors she had chickens 

and pigeons whose pens had been 

built haphazard after the usual manner 
of these things. It was not a pleasant 
neighborhood for a playhouse; so when 
a home-garden contest was launched and 
the board of supervisors offered prizes for 
school children in a Los Angeles Beauti- 
ful movement, she registered. It was not 
particularly hard to coax her mother to 


sell the chickens and her grandfather to * 


take down the chicken pens. hen 








Rovista took her spade and went to work, 
By night she hauled some smooth small 
stones from a place several blocks away. 
She used her doll-buggy as a truck and 
hauled enough to make some borders tor 
small flower beds just outside her play- 
house door. A neighbor with a horse 
offered fertilizer. Rovista carried it to 
her garden by the box-load, and laid out 
paths and flower beds and vegetable 
patches in a way that was all her own; 
and when the judges came along in mid- 
summer they found that this little ten- 
year-old girl had planned her flower beds 
with so much good taste and had worked 
her vegetable patches with so much skill 
that she was an easy winner of first prize 
in her district. Practically all the work 
she did alone in odd moments before and 
after school, and -had time left for her 
playhouse and piano lessons. 


Rovista in her garden of dreams-come-true 





Ruth Dirks and her covey of 
California quail 





Pets on Exhibit 


HE annual Children’s Pets Exhi- 

bition has become an important 

event in San Francisco’s cosmo- 

politan life since its inception a 
dozen years ago in the city by the Golden 
Gate. Among the prizes awarded in the 
recent show in the Civic Auditorium 
were the Jack London Memorial Panels, 
presented by Mrs. Jack London, of native 
redwood slabs from trees grown on the 
London ranch at Glen Ellen, each carved 
in an animal design by Finn H. Frolich, 
the California sculptor. 

Children of several races competed. 
Silver cups were given for the best trained, 
most obedient trick cat; best trained dog; 
best poster; best bird house and home- 
made aquarium. ‘The St. Francis Chal- 
lenge Shield, of bronze mounted on native 
gum wood and suitably engraved, open to 
the schools of the state, is to be won an- 
nually by the school making the largest 
entry 

The Children’s Pets Exhibit Associa- 
tion is officially located at 312-314 Phelan 
Building, San Francisco. 

The fine specimens of Lophortyx Cali- 
fornicus roosting on little Ruth Dirks’ 
shoulders and worn by her as a topknot 
were hatched in a home-made incubator 
and raised by a foster bantam. 
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A Lovely New Room for the Kiddies! 


And made by the magic touch of Acme Quality Paints! There shouldn’t be a 
dark room, or even a dark corner, in your whole home, for you can easily, quickly 
and economically make every spot bright and cheery with the right 


ACME QUALITY 
PAINTS & FINISHES 


There’s an Acme Quality product for every painting purpose and every kind of 
surface. A good idea is to 
Have an Acme Quality Shelf 
For the many “‘touching-up”’ jobs about the house, keep always on hand at least a can each of Acme Quality 


Varnotile, a varnish for floors, woodwork and furniture; Acme Quality White Enamel for iron bedsteads, 
furniture, woodwork and all similar surfaces; a quart of Acme Quality Floor Paint of the right color. 


From our two books, “Acme Quality Painting Guide” and “Home Deco- 
rating,” you will get definite, practical and helpful suggestions as to just what 
kind of paint to use for any particular purpose. Worth-while suggestions as to 
the selection of colors and quantities required will also be found in these books. 
Both of them are free on request. If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 


Dept. G Detroit, Michigan 

Boston St. Louis Toledo Fort Worth Lincoln Portland 

Chicago Pittsburgh Nashviile Dallas Salt Lake City San Francisco 
ham Topeka Spokane Los Angeles 


Minneapolis Cincinnati Birming 
































9 HAVE AN @G 
ACME QUALITY SHELF 
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Put a “two-c” 
in your pocket. 





The 2 KODAK Jr. 


For pictures of the somewhat elon- 
gated post-card shape, but just a trifle 
smaller,—2% x 4% inches And this 
elongated shape in the picture makes 
possible a slim, thin camera, that 


fits the pocket. 


The 2C Autographic Kodak Junior has a capacity of ten 
exposures without reloading, it has the Kodak Ball Bearing 
shutter with cable release, working at speeds of 1/25, 1/50 and 
1/100 of a second and of course the usual ‘“‘bulb’’ and time 
actions. The camera has brilliant reversible finder, two tripod 
sockets, black leather bellows, is covered with fine grain leather, 
is well made and beautifully finished. It is autographic, of 
course, and is extremely simple to use. 


Furnished with a choice of lens equipment as listed below: 


No. 2C Autographic Kodak Jr., meniscus achro- 


matic lens, : . : $12.00 
Ditto, with Rapid Rectilinear lens, 14.00 
Ditto, with Kodak Anastigmat lens, 7.7, 19.00 


All Dealers’. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., RocuEsTer, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


The Runaways 


(Continued from page 33) 


school, and sometimes they had a few 
moments to spare froni considering the 
latest tango step, and sometimes they 
hadn’t. Mostly they hadn’t. I held up 
to their eyes the divinest miracles of na- 
ture, and they held up to mine the in- 
difference of their old-young faces. So, 
Tuesday, Iran away. I came up here and 
bought a few acres. I shall produce 
neither corn nor oil, but food for the soul. 
Beauty shall be my crop, and as man can- 
not live by bread alone, however hard he 
tries, some day my crop will pay me well. 
All the loveliest wild things of the moun- 
tains—a flora that a king might covet for 
his pleasure-grounds—I shall gather in 
and cultivate and cherish and make more 
glorious in my garden, and then send 
them forth to carry their gospel of beauty 
everywhere. I have built my little house 
—a low, rustic house with a great stone 
fireplace, and an icy spring close by, and 

a huge blossoming wild currant bush be- 
side the door, where the humming-birds 

come to intoxicate themselves and war 
on each other like the little brigands that 

they are. I am making my own furniture, 

slowly, of the satiny madrofa wood. | 

have my books, shelves and shelves of 
them. I have my cat, and a dog who is 

in charge of the premises now. Also, the 

tree-climber yonder—” he nodded toward 

the automobile, ‘‘to carry me about the 

country on my plant-hunting expeditions. 

I have, in short, most of the elements of a 

happy home—but I hadn’t thought of 
having a boy. No, by Jove, I hadn’t! I 

thought I had shaken the dust of boys 
from my feet forever!” 

Tuesday had not understood all of the 
stranger's speech, but at the end he under- 
stood enough to make his heart thump 
hard in his small chest. He said nothing; 


[it was, he understood very well, beneath 


an exiled prince to beseech, or want to be 
taken in for pity’s sake. No, if the 
stranger made room in this wonderful 
house for him, Tuesday wanted it to be 
because the stranger felt that after all 
having a boy around might be agreeable. 
So he waited, his lips parted, his eyes big 
and burning and eager, for the man in 
the duster to make his decision. 

The stranger made it quickly. Really, 
before that silent, passionate pleading 
there was only one decision to make. And 
then, besides, hadn’t they both run away? 
It was the sort of thing that makes for 
comradeship. The man in the duster rose. 

“Well, let’s pack up and be getting 
along home,” he said. 


U 


In Shadow 


By Mary Carolyn Davies 


Before your eyes can see a star 
There must be darkness where you are; 
Before with joy your songs can ring 











Standing in sorrow you must sing. 
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Pity the Poor Storekeeper! 


(Continued from page 35) 


things are in the stores of their bigger 
neighbor and in spite of the chamber of 
commerce slogan, ““Money made at home 
should be spent at home,”’ they love to do 
their trading in the big town. 

San Jose people have a fondness for 
spending money in San Francisco, and 
ies coming home to tell their friends 
about it; while San Francisco merchants 
are bitter in denunciation of the home 
folks who go around saying that of course 
it is all right to purchase little things here 
in the West, but for anything really fine 
naturally one must go to New York. 

Among the Fifth Avenue merchants 
there is considerable complaint that the 
ultra rich have a fondness for buying 
their clothes and emerald necklaces in 
London or Paris. 

Where the home people of those two 
cities would go to spend their money is 
hard to imagine. At any rate, the mer- 
chants there have not been bothered with 
Berlin and Vienna competition during 
the past couple of years. 

But at all times the retail storekeeper 
must wear a smile no matter how black 
the feelings in his heart. No one wants 
to trade with a grouch. 

The jeweler who is called to the phone 
to be told that he may send for those 
pieces of silver as none of them exactly 
suit, must answer pleasantly and say he 
will be glad to have the lady come in and 
look at some other things which have just 
arrived from New York by express. What 
he would have liked to say was, that he 
knew all the time she was a four-flusher 
and only wanted the silver to show off at 
her party the evening before. 

Or maybe the same lady comes into 
the jewelry store to get her diamond ring 
which has been put into a new setting. 
When it is handed to her she looks doubt- 
fully at the stone and remarks to her 
companion that you have to be careful 
or these jewelers will change diamonds 


on you 
The jeweler must smilingly assure her 
that such a thing could not possibly hap- 

en in his store because his workman has 
ce with him for ten years, and is a 
church member beside. 

How he does long to tell her that any- 
one changing diamonds with her would 
surely get the worst of it, because her 
diamond has a rough edge, three carbon 
spots, and is off color. 


Outside of high rents and memorandum 
goods, it is probably committees which 
bring most unhappiness into the store- 
keeper’s life. 

Whenever the Ladies’ Aid Society 

lans an entertainment, or the Tuesday 

usical Club wants to bring the Sym- 
phony Orchestra to town, or the chamber 
of commerce starts to raise a bonus for 
the new interurban line, the committees 
seem literally to fall into the open doors 
of the storekeepers along Main street. 

Again the ladies show surprising busi- 
ness ability. The proposed entertain- 
ment is sure to be a great success, and the 
merchants certainly will want to adver- 
tise in the program. But to forestall any 
argument, great care is taken to arrange 
the committees so that it will be the mer- 
chants’ regular customers who call on 
them. The ad costs only five dollars and 
must surely bring good results because all 
the best people in town will be there. 

Professional men and financiers have 
their offices upstairs where they are not 
so easy to find, but the storekeeper is 
right in the open, so to speak, where any 
passerby may see him through the plate 
glass windows, and they know he has 
money because the cash register is there 
to prove it. 


ND so, when the Kennel Club is ar- 

ranging for its annual show, or the Y. 
M.C. A. plans its society circus, or the 
Woman’s Club starts its Beautiful Back- 
yard campaign, the chairman always 
opens the meeting by saying, “1 will now 
appoint a committee to solicit prizes from 
the merchants. They are always anxious 
to give to an event like this, because they 
realize what great publicity it is for 
them.” 

A week later the window of the 2oth 
Century Pharmacy is filled with a motley 
assortment of loving cups, toilet sets, 
sofa pillows, thermos bottles and other 
merchandise, all donated as prizes by 
unhappy storekeepers who did not have 
the nerve to turn the committee down. 

The financial agencies say that only 
about one person out of a hundred who 
starts a store makes a success out of it. 
The other ninety-nine struggle along 
awhile and then frazzle out. 

Most drama and fiction is built around 
somebody’s unhappiness. Why have the 
writers never discovered the storekeeper? 





INDIAN 


FISHIN’ 


(Continued from page 21) 


the oars found that he was literally stuck: 
he could not get up stream the necessary 
distance to drop anchor and drift back 
to a place in the line. He fought hard but 
weakened and lost ground; and he was 
fairly up stream from the Grouch. Then 
the latter stood up and faced about and 





said mean and insinuating things. He 
had been looking for a sacrificial victim 
and now had found two; by and by he 
told them to get out of that, to go some- 
where where it is said there is no fishing, 
and then he paused for necessary breath. 
For answer the wilting oarsman begged 
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Physicians 
Know 


the kind of food that 
builds strength and 
health into children. 
Hundreds of letters 
on file show that 
many physicians rec- 
ommend 


Grape-Nuts 


and cream as a regu- 
lar daily ration for 
growing children. 


“There’s a Reason” 
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Had Corns 


Until a Little While Ago She 
Thought Them Unavoidable 








If you have corns don’t 
blame yourself too much. 
Many an old person has had 
them fifty years. 

Yet they have done what 
you do—pared them and used 
old-time, useless treatments. 

But what folly it is when 
nowadays about half the 
world keeps free. 

Just try one corn. 

Apply a Blue-jay plaster 
in ajiffy. Then forget it. It 
will never pain again. 

In two days take the plaster off. 
The corn will disappear. Only 
one corn in ten needs another 
application. 

The cost is five cents per corn. 
The trouble isa moment. The re- 
sults are sure. 

You will laugh at the old ways 
when you try Blue-jay. You will 
wonder why people ever let corns 
hurt. Please start tonight. You 
have suffered long enough. 


































BAUER & BLACK 
Chicago and New York 
Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 









* 
Blue -jay 
Stops Pain—Ends Corns 
Also Staeday Ihenion Plectons 
GOING WEST OR GOING. EAST 


to help you with information. Write to Editor Service Bureau 
Sunset Magazine, San Francisco. 





















Are Tidy 
Hooks and Eyes 
The triangular fastening 
of Peet Hooks and Eyes 
permits no slipping from 











Place. Easy to sew on and Qacu 
_on to stay. Peet Hooks ‘ 

, and Eyes lie so flat there's no bulge of the seams. f 
| On the skirt-placket where the invisible quality is | 






most to be desired, Peet Hooks and Eyes make a neat, 
safe and sure closing. You never have to wonder about 
them. They are time-savers, worry-savers, money- 
eres savers. seorree ‘ 
4 The name ‘‘Peet's’’ is. on 
4 envelope. Invisible Eyes. 5c. 
Hooks and Eyes, 10c. It’s in 
“4 the triangle. 
PEET BROS. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 










































his comrade to drop anchor; and in a mo- 
ment the bag of rocks went plump-plung- 
ing down and the boat swept back stern 
first upon Mr. Grouch. Just when col- 
lision seemed inevitable and language had 
given place to action, a neighboring oar 
thrust the boats apart and the newcomers 
arrived in the narrow gap—beside 
Grouch! And he and his neighbor had to 
stop and hold them because they dared 
not let them go through. 

This ought to have been the last straw; 
but the youngsters were not yet nearly 
through with Mr. Grouch. After they 
had untangled their somewhat demor- 
alized tackle, meanwhile bursting out 
from time to time in half suppressed 
mirth, they fell to fishing, and in ten 
minutes or so the one nearest his sore- 
headed neighbor yelled ‘Fish on!” 
sprang up and began to haul in a salmon. 
It was not a big fish but it made good use 
of its opportunity. When the youngsters 
finally got it on the gaff they hauled in 
something that resembled a salmon in a 
badly-mauled net. Most of it consisted 
of an intricate mixture of their own and 
their neighbor’s two lines and tackle. It 
required an hour’s time to untangle that 
mess; but it was the turn in the lane. Also 
that fish was the only one caught in the 
line till it broke at noon. 


OT all the joy of Chinooking consists 

of the battle to win him from his 
green stronghold in the swift water; the 
— is not concluded when he is in the 
oat. For few fish are so toothsome and 
delicious on the table—fresh-caught Chi- 
nook; not the pale-fleshed article that 
when it comes to the table in the east 
requires a special act of grace even to be 
called salmon; but Chinook that never 
dreamed of ice-box or refrigerator-car; 
Chinook caught this morning and served 
for dinner this evening. Great red steaks, 
thick and juicy and with a savor of fat on 
the circle of the belly, or a huge section of 
him stuffed and baked—ah! truly there is 
more in Chinooking in many ways than 
just bringing him to gaff. Small wonder 
that the coast Indians, salmon fishermen 
all and mainly dependent on such prov- 
ender, were so inferior to the hunting 
tribes of the plains and forests; the gods 
were too kind to them. So whether it is 
an Indian game through and through, I 
shall not attempt to decide; but each 
spring when the dogwoods are atwinkle 
in the dark fir-shadows and the trilliums 
are nodding at their feet and the bracken 
is sending up innumerable strange little 
curly-cue heads, I hope to be able to take 
my place in the line-up and share this 
iS fishin’.” 





Love and the Lotus 


(Continued from page 19) 


that he noticed the disfigurement of his 
friend’s face. It was only when they had 
finished eating and were lighting their 
pipes on the veranda that he touched on 
personal matters. _ 

*You’ll have to come back, Chad,” he 
said, thumping him on the shoulder. 
“This sort of life is all very well for awhile, 
but I guess you’ve felt the call of the 
street cars and the tall houses before this. 
Unlimited dolce far niente can’t fit in with 
your character and inclinations. And 
you’re just about a millionaire now. That 
Chowder Bay uncle of yours left you a 
fifth share of his oil interests in Yucatan, 
so you’ve got to take up the white man’s 
burden like the rest of us.” 


Rp rewecse: with the marks of his folly 
burning like fire into his skin and the 
memory of long, sleepless nights in his 
blood, looked at the cool, immaculate 
doctor as if he were talking the gibberish 
of another order of creation. 

“Why are you unreeling all this bunk 
to me?” he snapped viciously. 

“Because I want you to come back 
with me,” said the doctor suavely. “Man 
alive, that’s what I’m here for.’ 

His blue eyes, smiling behind their 
glasses, seemed to be conscious of no in- 
congruity in the situation. Kolmer’s 
jaw snapped, and the blood mounted up 
his forehead till it reached the roots of 
his hair. 

“You’re a fool, Willard,” he said. “Do 
you think I’m staying in this God-for- 
gotten spot because I like the company of 


copra-bugs and niggers? Do you think 
a man who’s branded himself like I have 
can put himself right with the world 
again?” 

“Oh, yes, I think so,” responded the 
doctor imperturbably. 

“How then?” 

“There’s more than one way. The 
simplest is with a mixture of nitrate of 
silver and tannic and nitric acid.” 

His smooth, matter-of-fact voice, with 
its air of professional exactitude, seemed 
to strike through the unprotected places 
of Kolmer’s armor and reduce the situa- 
tion to an everyday affair. 

“Are you having a game with me?” 
Kolmer demanded sharply. 

Willard laughed. 

“T was never fond of animals or high 
explosives,” he said. “But I’d sooner 
play with a Bengal tiger or fool round 
with wax vestas than try that on, Chad. 
I’m here as a medical man, and you can 
look on me in that light. The treatment 
may leave a scar, but I’m backing my 
skill as a specialist and the clean blood in 
your arteries against any after-effect.” 

There was a sympathetic persuasive- 
ness in Willard’s manner that had always 
carried everything before it. Kolmer 
sank down in a canvas chair and buried 
his face in his hands, and to the man who 
had known him since boyhood the droop 
of his powerful shoulders seemed inex- 
pressibly tragic. It was as if he had only 
discovered at that moment how heavy 
had been the toll he had paid. 

“All right, doc,” he said at last. “You 
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r 1834 only one man had the Union Pacific 
idea. Now 41,000 men are banded together 
in this great national institution. 

They serve the public. They know they are working for a 
more than ordinary railroad. They know its historic past— 
how it was built to hold the Union together. They know the 
Government’s present requirements that it be maintained 
according to military standards. 

In an emergency, they are ready to serve the Republic. 

This gives a flavor of federal service—of doing something 
patriotic. It is in keeping with the demand of the times for 
industrial preparedness. 

‘The men are now protected by the most extensive insurance 
plan known—covering life, health and accident benefits. The 
Union Pacific sets a new record. 

The people of the West have helped the Union Pacific in its 
later day development. Their encouragement and faith have 
been an inspiration. — 

The Union Pacific spirit is ever evident and appreciated by 
travelers and shippers. For they buy Safety, Speed and Service. 

Efficiency in men is matched in a material way by double 
tracks, perfect road bed, low grades, lesser curves, automatic 
safety signals, most modern equipment and the shortest route. 


Just as it has been first in spanning the West, tirst in improvements, so is 
the Union Pacific first in the hearts of travelers and shippers. 
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UNION PACIFIC SYSTEM - THROUGH SERVICE ROUTES (831) 





Fo. information write to 


Gerrit Fort, Passenger Traffic Manager, Union Pacific System, Chicago 
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Has Nothing to Hide 


You are insured a clear, trans- 
parent jelly made from the best 
material when you use Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine. 


I know both yourself and family 
will be pleased if you try the 
recipe for Maple Rice Pudding 
which is printed below. 


Wor oda B irae. 


President. 


Maple Rice Pudding 
Soak 2 envelope of KNOX SPARKLING GELA- 
TINE in 1 cup of milk ten minutes and dissolve in 
2 cups of hot boiled rice cooked dry. Add 1 cup of 
granulated sugar or brown sugar, maple sugar or 
maple syrup and 42 teaspoonful of salt, } cup chop- 
ped nut meats, if desired, 1 teaspoonful vanilla, 
and when cool fold in1 cupeream, beaten until 
stiff. Turn into mold which has been dipped in cold 
water. When firm, remove from mold and serve. 


Recipe Book Free 
Our book “‘ Dainty Desserts for Dainty 
People” will be sent for your grocer's 
name. If you wish a pint sample enclose 
4 cents in stamps. 
CHARLES B. KNOX GELATINE CO., Inc. 
415 Kees Ave. Jehastowas NY. 
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The VOSE PLAYER PIANO 


not only has one of the latest, most per- 
fect control methods, but has a patent 
device that enables you to instantly 
change the key in which a piece is written 
to suit your taste or the voice of the singer. 
This is a most remarkable improvement, 
Without which no player piano is com- 
plete. To this is added the sweet tone and 
supreme quality of the Vose Piano made 
for 67 years by the Vose family. 
We challenge comparisons 

Time payments accepted, Delivered to your home 
Sree of charge. Liberal allowan e Sor old pianos. 
Uf interested in a Piano or Player Piano send for 

beautifully illustrated catalog. 

VUSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY 
168 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
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can get to work on me as soon as you like. 
I suppose I’ve got a right to be a white 
man after all.” 

Willard rowed back to the village in the 
late afternoon, staring vaguely through 
his glasses at the blue hills m the distance 
and wondering why Kolmer had asked 
no question st Hae the matter that con- 
cerned him most of all. That night when 
he was sitting on the veranda with André 
and the Englishman the latter pointed 
to a tall, straight girl who was walking 
along the beach road with a white flower 
behind her ear and a bunch of trailing 
creepers in her hand. 

“That’s Leilah, the chief’s daughter,” 
he said. “She’s not as pretty as she once 
was, though. Women go to pieces here 
after they’re eighteen or thereabouts.” 

André Duprin laughed. 

‘Believe me, monsieur, in three years 
she will be old and fat. Then she will sit 
in her grass-thatched hut and tell the 
young vahines about the white man who 
was so intrigued by her beauty that he 
turned himself into a native and tattooed 
his face!” 

Willard flushed a little as he knocked 
the ash from his cigar. 

“T guess you’ve got hold of the wrong 
end of the story,” he said. 

Harkness raised a pair of heavy- 
lidded, skeptical eyes. 

“There’s only one end to it,” he said. 
‘Here, anyway.” 


= was the last time they mentioned Kol- 
mer’s name in the doctor’s presence, 
for somehow it came to be known that 
the two men were friends as well as fellow- 
countrymen. And every morning when 
the sun was beginning to climb round the 
shoulder of the blue peak and spill its 
golden light into the lagoon Willard took 
his canoe and rowed over to the island. 
It was only a little island, a couple of 
hundred yards long, and so in spite of 
Kolmer’s invitation he did not make it 
his headquarters. Back in the hills there 
were valleys to be explored, Arcadian 
valleys filled with birds and fruit, where 
strange, soft-eyed women sat amid groves 


| of palms weaving tapa cloth, and nothing 





evil seemed ever to have entered. 

All his days Willard had lived hard, 
and there were no weak places in his fiber, 
but even he was not insensible to the 
charm of a world where time was forgotten. 
Lying in the hot sand of the beach after 
a bathe, his senses drugged with warmth 
and beauty, he began to ask himself 
whether the life he had left behind had 
ever given him as much sheer joy and 
exaltation. He began to take pleasure in 
the way his skin tanned slowly to a dull 
brown, and by the time he could swim 
two hundred yards without exhaustion 
or ride for a full day on a Marquesas pony 
without feeling shooting pains in all his 
bones, nearly three months had gone, and 
even the Dutch bark had taken aboard 
its cargo of copra and beaten out to sea. 

One day Willard borrowed a cheap 
twenty-five cent mirror from André’s 
bedroom and took it with him over to the 
island. 

“Well,” he said to Kolmer. ‘Look at 
yourself in here and tell me if I’ve made 
good.” 


_ 


There was a strange diffidence about 
Kolmer. All the while Willard had been 
coming and going they had never referred 
to the object of his visit, or indeed to any 
of the fundamental realities that had been 
at the back of both their minds. In the 
circumstances neither man could trust 
himself to talk about the past. The 
ground they were walking on was too 
treacherous and full of pitfalls. 

Kolmer, looking into the glass now, 
saw a face that he hardly recognized as 
his own, so completely had the healthy 
flesh covered up the ravages that had 
been made on it, and his two eyes, fasten- 
ing on the reflected image, caught a 
glimpse of his own youth and the man 
he had been. Some cord of reticence 
seemed to snap in his brain. 

You married her, Willard?” was all 
he said. 

“T did not,” said Willard quietly. “She 
broke it off the day after you left.” 

The glass that Kolmer was holding fell 
in small fragments on the floor. He 
stooped and began to pick up the pieces 
with clumsy fingers. 

“T never understood you, Willard,” he 
said. “Even when you were a boy there 
was something uncanny about you. 
You’re either the straightest man God 
ever made or else a cold-blooded seal.’ 

For a moment the living passion that 
was the core of the doctor’s soul showed 
in his eyes and then they became deliber- 
ately opaque. A dry smile made the 
corners of his mouth twitch. 

“Put me among the seals if there are 
only two alternatives, Chad,” he said 
whimsically. “But I’m human enough 
to want to make reparation sometimes. 
I misunderstood the situation, you see. 
You were the only man all along and I 
was merely a piece of ordnance she used 
against you when you quarreled. You're 
both headstrong, unaccountable people, 
but if you can’t make one another happy 
no one else can.” 


Se was standing at the rails 
staring vaguely out to sea, a heavy 
stillness about his big body. Yet some- 
thing seemed to be vibrating through him, 
twitching the muscles of his face, and 
making the pulses beat with increased 
rapidity in his forehead. His eyes, con- 
centrating gradually, began to fasten on 
a schooner that was threading its way 
slowly through the reefs of mushroom 
coral at the entrance of the harbor, and 
suddenly he turned violently on his heel. 

“Let’s get out of this, Doc,” he said, 
as though he were moved by an almost 
physical impulse. ‘“There’s a mad streak 
in me somewhere but it’s worked itself 
out now. And God knows I’ve paid a 
heavy price for my crankiness. Come 
on: let’s get away on the home-trail 
now.” 

The sheer egoism of his resurrected 
youth, so preoccupied with its own in- 
terests and desires, made a queer little 
smile play round the doctor’s mouth, and 
he looked across at the little village hid- 
den in its palms. 

“No,” he said. “I?ve cast anchor for 
the present, Chad. One way and another 
I’ve tasted a good many kinds of fruit, so 
I guess I’ll try the lotus for awhile.” 
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Put Your Family in 


Keds 


Canvas Rubber-soled Footwear for Men, Women and Children 


KR is the name to guide you to grace, 
beauty and solid comfort in footwear. 
Keds is the new name of an old-established 
family of ultra-stylish, serviceable and com- 
fortable rubber-soled shoes with uppers of 
a specially woven, fine grade of canvas. 

If you glory in a light, springy step, full 
of noiseless grace, ask your dealer for Keds. 
There are many styles and shapes. You can 
find your particular Keds, whether for the 
fashionable boulevard or afternoon tea on 
your own porch. 
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Keds Keds 


There is style in Keds. They are built on popular 
lasts and approved by fashion authorities. 

There is comfort in Keds. The tops offer full, elas- 
tic support; the soles are durable, flexible and buoyant. 





Keds are vogue—they are worn by partic- 
ular dressers at all the smart places—they 
add a refreshing grace to the dainty feet of 
society women—they give substantial wear 
with good looks and solid comfort to busi- 
ness men—for children they are next to 
going “‘barefoot.” 

There are three grades of Keds. Choose 
the kind you want. You are sure of wear 
in every pair. Each grade carries with it 
the reputation of the largest rubber manu- 
facturer in the world, 


$1.25 
to 
$2.00 





There is economy in Keds. Cost considered, Keds 
outwear any other footwear yet devised. 

Ask your dealer ito show you Keds and shoe the 
family in style and comfort. 


United States Rubber Company 


New York 
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The Flavor 
Many Uses 


those foods in which you have 

been using lemon or vanilla, now 
use Mapleine. It is the third stand- 
ard flavoring extract. Man produced 
it. But it surpasses nature’s best work 
in the extract line for adaptability 
and usefulness. Thousands and thous- 
ands prefer its rich Golden flavor to 
any other flavor known. In a million 
homes it now has a permanent place. 
Most economical of all flavors. A few 
drops serve as well as a spoonful of 
other flavoring extracts. In addition 
to richness and economy it has other 
uses than just fla- 
voring things. One 
of the finest, as well 
as the cheapest of all 
syrups is made from 
it. Recipe for making 
the syrup on every 
bottle of Mapleine. 
Four cents brings the 
Mapleine cook book. 


Write Dept. SM 


CRESCENT 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
Seattle, Washington 
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Hair under the arms is a 
needless annoyance. You can 
remove it in the most agreeable, 
“womanly” way by using El 
Rado, a sanitary, colorless lotion. 


El! Rado is easily applied to the 
face, neck or arms, with a piece 
of absorbent cotton. Entirely 
harmless, and does not stimulate 
or coarsen later hair growth. 


Ask for (Rem, at any toilet goods 
counter. Two sizes, 50c and 
$1.00. Money-back guarantee. 


If you prefer, we will fill your order by 
mail, if you write enclosing stamps or coin. 


PILGRIM MBG. CO., 22 E. 28th St., N. Y. 





Over the Border 


(Continued from page 39) 


freight office. These days there was little 
real business. Only a few barrels and 
bundles stood with the dynamite against 
the back wall. Crossing the room, Jake 
pried off the lids, then, while the agent 
watched him with fearful eyes, he carried 
and piled the boxes in a solid block close 
to the table. That done, he returned to 
the larger window. 

Beyond the tracks the plains ran off and 
away under the moonlight. Northward a 
cloud of steam hung over the cut cloaking 
the salvage of dead and wounded from 
the wreck. From it issued an occasional 
cry, command, mutter of voices. Raising 
his rifle, he sighted into the midst, then 
dropped it again. 

“*Tain’t square, shooting wounded.” 
But there was no pity in his eyes. His 
mouth drew into a hard grin as he mut- 
tered, “I’d like to know jest how many I 
got. Must have been a tidy mess. Well, 
well! Look who’s here!” 

It was a bullet that had flattened 
against the stone lintel. His quick eye 
had picked the flash out of a Gok of 
chaparral a couple of hundred yards 
away and he searched the patch with 
sweeping muzzle, emptying the chamber 
along its front. Then he waited. But 
came no answer. 

“Afraid I’ve spoiled another of your 
colleagues.” He turned to the agent. 
“They ain’t very keen anyway. You 
Mexes like a sure thing. It’s a cinch 
they’re not agoing to try anything till the 
moon goes down, an’ I simply kain’t 
waste any more of my “halts time on 
them. You kin keep watch, Alberto.” 


EATING himself at the table, he pro- 

duced the pack he always carried and 
laid out the first cards in a game of soli- 
taire. Ashe played game after game, Jaké’s 
brow puckered, the corners of his mouth 
loosened and tightened again in accor- 
dance with the fluctuations of his luck. 
He could not have been more interested, 
absorbed, if instead of playing with fate 
on the edge of the grave, he were cleaning 
out cowboys in a frontier bunkhouse. 

In the eyes of the Mexican, watching 
fearfully, the cold grim face loomed in 
the yellow lamp light, a mask of terror. 
Yet his fright held him the mere closely 
to his work. Not a leaf stirred in the 
brush, puff of dust raised under the night 
wind, without his notice; and while he 
watched the darkening plains one second, 
the grim hard face under the gold of the 
lamp, the next, Jake played steadily on, 
played till, having compassed her circle, 
the moon rolled down to the horizon and 
hung poised, a huge silver ball, on the tip 
of a far-off peak. 

Rising, then, ‘he walked to the large 
window, threw the shutters and looked 
out over the plains, dim and mysterious 
in the fading fiche. A stir of movement, 
buzz of voices, told of the attack that was 
preparing in the chaparral behind the 
station. The hard line of his mouth 
curled in derision, but as his gaze traveled 
northward to where the black peak now 
pierced the bright face of the moon, its 
contempt faded. 

Lee’s face, whitely anxious for him, was 


in his mind; the thrill of her arms around 
his neck, when he murmured, “Only 
thirty miles to the Border, a clean get- 
away.” 

Ranging southward again, his glance 
brought up on the dim, dark range that 
marked Sliver’s last stand. Once more 
Jake saw him lying, face turned up, 
among the rocks. But the vision brought 
no grief. His small nod expressed merely 
approbation. Till the moon went out 
and darkness settled over the plains he 
stood there, thinking; stood till, with a 
sharp ping! a bullet whistled past his ear. 
Then, after closing the shutters, he re- 
turned to the table—not any too soon; 
for as he sat down and picked up the 
cards, came the crash of a volley fired at 
short range, the splitting and splintering 
of bullet-pierced shutters. 


HROUGH all, as a rat in a corner 

might watch a cat, the agent had 
watched him with deadly fascination. 
From the north window where he stood it 
was but a step to the door. Apparently 
Jake did not notice him take it, for he did 
not look up—even when the agent’s hand 
touched the upper bar. 

“If I was you, Alberto, I’d come away 
from there.” 

The agent froze. But Jake had spoken 
in English. The hand went again to the 
bar; was slowly lifting it when, following 
a second splintering crash, he fell forward 
on his face with a hollow cough. 

“Through the lungs, I reckon.” rake 
looked down at the gross body, writhing 
in its death agony. “I told you to keep 
away, Alberto.” 

The man’s last convulsive clutch had 
swung the upper bar clear of its sockets, 
but Jake did not move. The lower bar 
still held and, standing up, he watched 
the oaken panels quiver and split under 
heavy blows. With rhythmic regularity 
came the crash of volleys fired point- 
blank into the shutters. Bullets, too, were 
spitting through the side window—to 
strike and flatten on the opposite wall. 
Over all, above the crash of rifle fire, thud 
of the beam they were using on the door, 
rose the roar and howl of a blood-mad 
peon rabble. 

“The hull town has come to the 
funeral,” Jake muttered. “Well, they'll 
see some wake.” 

As the door crashed in, he stooped and 
blew out the light. Darkness fell through 
the room; darkness that pulsed with con- 
vulsive movement. Over the body of the 
agent the leaders tripped and fell. Upon 
them, others piled in a heap, yet under 
the pressure of the howling crowd outside 
still others streamed .in. Above the oaths, 
curses, mad howls, rose yells for some one 
to bring a light. 

Presently it came, piece of engine waste 
soaked in alcohol at the end of a stick; 
and when it did—the rolling eyeballs, 
furious faces, vicious mouths, stood out 
for a second, writhing in murderous lust, 
then set in sudden horror. 

For the bluish flare fell full on a grim 
figure, tall, lean, topped with a hard face, 
steel-point eyes. The muzzle of Jake’s 
gun touched the top layer of powder. 
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SELECT YOUR OWN SUMMER FABRIC 


Tell our dealer how you want your Hot 
Weather Suit made. We'll solve your clothes | 
comfort problem. Be measured—TODAY'! | 


Chicago 
U.S.A. 


Price 
Building 





WE MANUFACTURE NO READY-MADE CLOTHING 
The largest tailors in the world of GOOD Made-to-Order clothes 











For you who take pride in the 


harmonious decoration of your home 





Mrs. Alice Burrell Irvine has written this unusual book 


monious Decoration.’ Compare your 
own home with the beautiful interiors 
pictured and described in this book. See 
how—by choosing the right color schemes 
—by proper groupings—harmonious back- 
grounds and appropriate furniture, rugs, 
pictures—you can make your home more 
attractive. 
An artistic home is not so much a 
matter of spending as a matter of knowing. 


Sine today for ‘‘Shade Craft and Har- 


With the guidance of this book your home 
can be made a lovely, comfortable nest 
for yourfamily. In ‘‘ShadeCraftand Har- 
monious Decoration’? Mrs. Irvine tells 
you how to choose wall coverings and 
draperies that will brighten a dark room 
and subdue one too glaring—how to take 
a bit of inexpensive tapestry and do won- 
ders with it in adding a smart touch to 
a chair or a table-square—how to avoid 
discords in your melody of color. 


Your windows—and how to dress them 


Your windows are the essential part of your decorative plan. 


You want shades 


made of fine muslin, heavy, flexible, opaque, closely woven—of a color to harmonize 
with your furnishings and of a quality that will look crisp and fresh from the outside. 


You want shades that will not fade, crack, 


You 


tear, wrinkle or ravel at the sides. 


want shades that hang straight and smooth—beautiful, durable, fine-textured cloth 
shades on rollers that really roll, Ard this is what you get when you ask for 


SHADE *RAPEMARK ROLLER 


With OSWEGO and 
CHOUAGUEN SHADE CLOTH 


MARR, 





You have known Hartshorn Shade Rollers all 
your life as the standard. And now the Stewart 
Hartshorn Company controls the large factories 
in which we make Oswego Opaques. Tints, and 
Chouaguen Shade Cloth, so that a superior shade 
of fitting quality can be supplied with the world- 
known Hartshorn Roller. 


STEWART HARTSHORN CoO. 
250 Fifth Ave., New York 


Please forward a free copy of your book, 
“Shade Craft and Harmonious Decoration.” 
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Make sure that you get Oswego or Chouaguen 
(Shoo-a-gen) Shades on Hartshorn Rollers—the 
kind that will add beauty to your window. Tell 
your dealer this is what you want. Hehas them 
or will get them for you. Oswegoand Chouaguen 
Shade Cloth come in a wide variety of rich, 
mellow colorings and you can easily find one 
that will harmonize with your rooms. 2 

Send the coupon today. If you haveany special 
decorative problems write to Mrs. Irvine and she 
will give you helpful advice aud suggestions. 
STEWART HARTSHORN COMPANY 
250 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


DEALERS: We have special plans to 
co-operate with you. Write us. 
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4f RED PLUG } 
PREVENTS 
SLIPPING 


The heel that provides protection, comfort and lonz 
wear, but has no holes to track mud and dirt —Ask 


for the heel with the Red Plug. 
Ohtainable in all sizes—black, white 
or tan, 50c attached -all Dealers. 
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Cold, weird, satanic, he must have loomed 
in their vision as the Evil One in whose 
existence they all believed. Paralyzed by 
the impending doom, some stood staring, 
Others, screaming hoarsely, fought in 
vain to beat back through the crowd, 
Till the last moment, yes, till one hardier 
scoundrel raised a gun, Jake held them in 
torture, then— 








Both shots were wiped out by the 
tremendous explosion whose thunder and 
red sky-flash was heard and seen by Bull 
fifteen miles away. 


CHAPTER XLII 
BULL DREAMS A DREAM! 


— the mogul glided away Bull, 
Lee and Gordon crouched in the 
sagebrush while the revoltoso engine 
approached. With a roar it came at them 
out of the night, its beam light shooting 
an angry glance ahead. For a moment 
they saw it on the high railroad bank in 
black silhouette against the moonlit sky, 
an engine and two box cars that swung 
and swayed under a heavy top load of 
soldiers beneath a luminous trail of 
smoke. On the first car a machine gun 
showed in skeleton outline on spider legs. 
For a second the train loomed in their 
sight, then roared past leaving the moon 
staring down at them through a yellow 
cloud of dust. 

Rising, Bull held a brief council. The 
eastern hills had swung in while they trav- 
eled northward; now lay only a few miles 
away. “We'll gain into them a piece, then 
rest up for a couple of hours,” he said. 
“We kain’t afford more. On foot, this- 
away, we'll have to travel at night an’ 
hide up during the day—unless we chance 
on a rancho where we kin steal horses. 
Of course it’s terrible on you, Missy. But 
if you kin stan’ it for a little longer—”’ 
He stopped as Lee shook, as he thought, 
with a sob. 

It was, however, merely a little laugh, 
strangled at birth by tire and trouble. 
“Tt seemed so funny, that I, with hun- 
dreds of horses of my own, should have 
to turn rustler.”” With a little mothering 
pat that somehow reversed their positions 
and brought him, the big dark giant, 
under her fostering care, she added, 
“Don’t worry about me. If I could only 


make you some coffee—do something to | 


justify my existence! Here, give me a 
rifle. I can at least carry something.” 

But Gordon took it from her. Bull 
shouldered the cartridge and provisions. 
Then, like dim ghosts, they moved over 
the desert, winding through sage, palo 
verde and brush, on their way to the ob- 
scure hills. Though Lee pleaded, time 
and again, to carry something, they ob- 
stinately refused—and it was well that 
they did. When Bull called a halt, at 
last, on the crest of the first hill, she stood 
weaving and swaying until Gordon seated 
her on a flat rock. 

“Don’t dare to move,” he ordered, “till 
I get you something to eat.” 

They had left of their own provisions 
only coffee, crackers and salt meat. But 
after “Alberto” cut off the engine, Gor- 
don had “‘requisitioned”’ his tortillas and 
chile stew; plenty for three. Once again 
Lee wished she could make them coffee. 
Fire being impossible, her dominant in- 
stinct still found a vent. While Gordon 
sat munching leathery tortillas his head 
was suddenly seized; with her wet 
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handkerchief she washed the engine soot 
off his face. 

Neither did Bull escape. “There!” 
Bestowing a loving little box on Gordon’s 
ear she turned on Bull. The cool, damp, 
soft hands seized and washed and wiped 
his black visage just as though he had 
been a child. Whereafter she gave a little 
sigh of satisfaction. 

“Well, you’re half clean, anyway.” 

Like two boys they looked up at her 
through the dusk. Gordon had taken his 
punishment with a grin. Now he paid for 
it with a kiss that drew from Bull a grave 
smile. “Sleep, now, you kids,” he ad- 
monished them. “Two hours an’ we'll 
have to be moving again.” 

“You, too!’’ Lee insisted. 


Di rca og by days of riding and 
fighting, she and Gordon slid almost 
at once into the deep, dreamless slumber 
of tired youth. Till the slower rhythm of 
their breathing informed him of the fact, 
Bull lay quiet. Then, rising stealthily, 
he stood over them, a dim giant figure, 
guarding their sleep, while the moon 
sailed down to the mountains. Twenty 
miles to the southward, Jake was playing 
his last lone “hand.” He was in Bull’s 
mind when a distant rumble followed a 
flash that lit the night sky with calcium 
red. 

“Something doing there.” Though he 
could have no accurate knowledge, Bull 
nevertheless put his intuition into words. 
“Bet you Jake had a finger in it.” 

Stooping, he awoke the sleepers, then 
shouldering the rifles and provisions led 
off in the gloom, leaving Gordon to help 
Lee. And she needed it. The nap had 
left her sleepier than ever. Like a child 
aroused in the night, she yawned, 
stretched; still her eyes would not open. 

Yet she made light of it. “My feet 
seem to belong to someone else. All the 
time they are trying to go off by them- 
selves.. Ouch!” 

It was the barbed thorn of a nopal, 
which hurt worse coming out than it did 
going in; the first of a series. Indeed, 
“Cat’s Claws” and “Crucifixion Thorns” 
lay everywhere in prickly ambush. 
‘Spanish Bayonet” scratched their shoes, 
scored their leather puttees. Now the 
sage would rise high above their heads, 
then leave them to scramble in the open 
among limestone boulders. Stripped to its 
bones by torrential rains of the last sea- 
son, the ground heaved and. tossed in 
pits and hummocks. In daylight it would 
have been heavy going. By night it was 


heart-breaking. When, after an hour of 


it, Bull called a halt, the two lay down at 
once; in five seconds were fast asleep. 
This time he allowed only twenty 
minutes, then got them up and pressed 
on again. So, alternately walking and 
sleeping, they gained ten miles to the 
north and east before dawn burst, a red 
explosion, through the first pale lights. 
les weird illumination revealed the 
same dreary expanse of limestone and 


scrub desert they had fought over the | 


preceding day. It also showed Lee, pale, 
tired, limping, but cheerful. 

She nodded when Bull proposed that 
they should keep on till sunrise. “To be 
sure! We'll have all day to rest.” 

“T didn’t mean, though, for you to 
walk no more.” Stooping suddenly, he 
rose with her sitting on his shoulder. 
“Your weight ain’t no more to me than 
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Is Your 
Home Protected ? 


HE whole truth of this preparedness idea has 

just hit me. For years I have carried insur- 
ance on my life, health and house. I have tucked 
away a comfortable nest egg in the bank. I 
thought this was @// the protection that any father 
could throw around his family. 


Defending the lives of my loved 
ones against the attacks of prowl- 
ing burglars—this never occurred 
to me. 

There isn’t astreak of yellowin 
me. I’ve never been called a cow- 
ard in all my life. I just didn’t 
give it a thought. 

When I saw the loophole in my 
scheme of home defence I felt 
guilty. I hit the trail to the near- 
est hardware store and bought 
this trusty Iver Johnson Revolver 
you see lying here on the table. 

My trusty, friendly Iver Johnson. 

I’ve never had to shoot a man. 
I hope I never shall have to. I 
never think of my Iver Johnson 
as a brutal, terrible weapon. I look 
upon it as a friend. The very 
knowledge that I have it gives me 
a sense of security. 


Have you thought of a revolver 
as a friend before? Will you give 
your family protection that is one 
jot short of complete protection? 


When you buy a revolver buy a 
good one. The Iver Johnson is the 
safest small firearm made,because 
its patented safety device makes it 
absolutely harmless. Hammer 
model with regular grip, $6.75; 
Hammerless model with regular 
grip, $7.50, 

Iver Johnson Bicycles can’t be 
beat for speed,strength,easy riding 
qualities and long wearing quali- 
ties. Racing, Cushion Frame,Truss 
Frame Roadsters and Mobicycles. 
$35. to $55. Juveniles $20. to $25. 

Iver Johnson Motorcycle is con- 
ceded by engineers to be the most 
scientifically designed and best 
built motorcycle ever produced. 


Three Books Sent FREE 


Indicate which books you want: A— 
“Arms,” B—“Bicycles,” C—“Motorcycles.” 


99 Chambers St., New York 
117 Market St., San Francisco 
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An Advertisement by 
THE PULLMAN COMPANY 


Coast to Coast. 


Through the far-reaching service of 
the Pullman Company it is often 
possible to arrange a railroad journey so that the 
night may be spent on the train, thus effecting a 
saving in hotel accommodations and the hours often 
unnecessarily used for day time travel. 





The Pullman car includes in its construction not 
only the asset of increased safety, but every conven- 
ience afforded by the most modern hotel that can 
possibly be adapted to the limitations of car con- 
struction. And the service further includes the 
personal attention of employes trained to anticipate 
the individual requirements of the traveling public. 


In the deserts of the Southwest; in the western 
mountains; in rural communities throughout the 
country, everywhere, regardless of local conditions, 
the traveler today can obtain, wherever he may board 
a Pullman, the same high standard of service that he 
would find in a Pullman car leaving the terminal of 
the great metropolis. 


Standardized and extended to serve in equal meas- 
ure travelers in practically every community, the 
facilities which the Pullman Company affords for 
convenience, safety and comfort are equalled by no 
other similar organization in the world. 




















We want live agents in every locality to look after subscriptions 
and renewals. Send for particulars. 
Circulation Manager, SUNSET MAGAZINE, San Francisco, Cal. 
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a fly,” he replied to her protest; and while 
the weird red lights faded to amber washes 
and these brightened into a fierce sun- 
blaze, he carried her on to a mesa that 
raised its limestone face like the walls of 
an old castle from the boulders and sage. 

“°T aint safe to go on,” he said, setting 
her down. “You’d think, to look around, 
there wasn’t a living thing within a hun- 
dred thousand miles. But you never kin 
tell. The desert has eyes that see without 
being seen; voices that tell of a stranger 
without being heard. Sometimes it is a 
herder in search of strays; sometimes a 
rustler hiding from the rurales; but there’s 
always some one. We’ll stop while it’s 
safe.” 


E was right. Already they had been 

seen—by a peon who had been driven 
by the good looks of his woman to seek a 
harborage by a secret spring from revoltoso 
lovers. But the tale of their passing did 
not go forth by him. Already he and his 
woman were trudging at the heels of their 
burro deeper into the desert. But only 
twelve miles away, “Alberto,” the engi- 
neer, was pointing out their footprints to 
the troop of revoltosos he had guided up 
the line. 

“Here it was they got off, el capitan. 
See the marks of their feet. These little 
ones, no larger than a child’s, are those of 
the woman.” 

“A white girl, thou sayest?” the leader 
asked. 

“Si, senor, an Americana white as milk. 
Dressed she was in man’s riding clothes 
that showed her very shapely. She will 
make the fine mate for thee.” 

“There should be some pay.” The capi- 
tan went on with a vile oath, “Twenty of 
us, see you, mashed by the engine the 
gringo loosed upon us; si, mashed to a 
pulp. As many more cleaned of hair and 
hide like pigs come out of a scald. Slow 
roasting would have been the least I had 
dealt that gringo. But he goes out 
like—” he blew out the match with which 
he was lighting his cigarette, ““—this! and 
takes a hundred more of us with him. 
Bueno!” His shrug accepted that which 
could not be undone. ‘They are gone, 
our companieros, but we shall meet again 
—in hell. But these others, the girl and 
her men, shall pay.” 

At his order, his men, about a dozen, 
strung out on a line the units of which 
rode a quarter mile apart. Riding slowly, 
beating the country to the north and east 
as they went, they approached Bull’s 
limestone castle just as the shortening 
shadows proclaimed high noon. 

After Lee and Gordon had eaten and 
lain down, Bull had built over them a 
rough ramada of sagebrush to protect 
them from the sun. Then, sitting in the 
shadow, he had held his tireless watch. 
While the revoltoso line was still miles 
away, his keen eyes picked up the indi- 
vidual dust clouds that marked its units 
serpentining across the sage. He knew— 
yet let them approach almost within rifle 
shot before he woke up Gordon, so care- 
fully that Lee slept on. 

“There ain’t many of ’em,” he whis- 
pered. “We must make ’em sick at the 
first shooting. I’m going to slip along the 
ridge to get that second man. Let your’n 
come right to the foot of the bluff. Wait 
till you kin see his eyes; then bust him 
where he’s biggest.” 

Yesterday’s fighting had absorbed most 
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WHITE TRUCKS 


EARS of adjustment, refinement and correction in the design 

and construction of motor trucks has given The White Com- 
pany a practical knowledge of this work which cannot be gained 
in any other way. The result shows in the test of actual service. 
Under the racking strain of continuous year-around demands, the 
White Truck stands up to its work with fewer days off for repairs 
than any other make of truck of which we have record. 


The broad experience behind White Construction has been 
supported by the largest motor truck output of any manufacturer 
in America; it covers every type of truck used. 
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Each Hour’s Recreation Is 
60 Minutes Comfort In B.V.D. 


EELING hot isa state of body first, 

and a state of mind afterward.When 

you put on B.V.D. inthe morning, 

its cool, clean touch helps take your mind 
off the heat, as well as the 
heat off your body. You’re 
at your best physically and 


mentally. 


In our own modernly equipped 
cotton mills at Lexington, N.C., 
the fabric from which these 
Loose-Fitting B.V. D. under- 
garments are made, is produced 
in a scientific manner from se- 
lected cotton to insure dura- 
bility in wash and wear. 


In our own B.V. D. Factories the gar- 
ments are skilfully cut, strongly stitched, 
accurately finished—to fit and to be cool 
and comfortable all day long. 


If it hasn't this Red Woven Label 








BEST RETAIL TRADE | 





Trade Mart Reg. U.S Pat. Of. and Forcite Coustrin 
It isn't BN.D. Underwear 


B.V.D.Coat Cut Undershirts 
and Knee Length Drawers, 


5Cc. the Garment. 


B.V.D. 


Closed Crotch Union Suits 
(Pat, U.S.A.) $1.00 the Suit 





Prot. 1. Habert's 
MALVINA 
CREAM 


is a safe aid to a soft, clear, 
healthy skin, Used as @ 
massage it overcomes 
ness andthe tendency to 
wrinkle, Also takes the 
sting and soreness out 
of wind, tan and sun 
burn. Send for testi- 
monials, Use Malvina 


to improve your com- § 


plexion, 
At all druggists, or sent 
postpaid on receipt of price, 
Cream 50c, Lotion 500, Soap 850. 


PROF. 1. HUBERT,Toledo,Ohio | 








of Gordon’s thrills. But now, as he lay 
looking down at the revoltoso, coming on 
a little, ambling jog, he sustained a queer 
revulsion. Yesterday he had lain and 
loaded and fired as steadily as any of the 
Three. But, somehow, this seemed 
different—as different as a duel from a 
cavalry charge. His Anglo-Saxon instinct 
for fair play revolted at this ambushing of 
a single man. When, pausing at the foot 
of the bluff, the fellow looked up, Gordon 
experienced an absurd impulse to rise and 
shoot from the shoulder after fair warning, 

But, while he hesitated, Lee turned nn 
her sleep and sighed. It stiffened him, 
that gentle sigh. A glance along the ridge 
showed Bull sighting from behind a rock. 
Drawing his own bead, he fired. 

At the crack of the rifle Lee slid from 
under the ramada, startled and wide- 
eyed, in time to see the man collapse in 
Hs saddle, then slide headlong to the 
ground. Bull’s man was also down and 
as the riderless horses threw up their 
heads and galloped away, the dust clouds 
along the sage whirled back and combined 
half a mile away. 

By that time Bull had returned, and as 
they moved on back he pointed at a gap 
in a low range that drew its jagged line 
across the horizon. ‘That is the Tejon 
Pass—about ten miles away. The Ameri- 
can border is on’y twelve beyond. Mexi- 
cans never fight in the dark. If we kin 
hold ’em till then we’ll have all night to 
climb through the Pass.” 


HEY made a good gain while the rev- 
oltosos were recovering from that first 
sharp lesson. By the time the latter had 
described a wide circle around the bluff, 
Bull had taken up a second position on a 
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smaller elevation, and held it while Lee 
and Gordon retired still further. 

Thus began a repetition of the previous 
day’s fighting—with this disadvantage; 
lacking horses, in open country devoid of 
the limestone ridges that afforded natural 
barriers, and surrounded most of the time 
with tall sagebrush, they had to keep up a 
constant fire, searching the brush with 
their bullets to keep the enemy from 
crawling up on them. It was hot work, 
slow work, laborious work, growing all 
the time more dangerous for, following up 
in a wide circle, the revoltosos brought its 
ends around until, just before sundown, a 
shot fired directly from their rear in- 
formed Bull that their imvesture was 
complete. 

It was not, however, for long. While 
Gordon threw bullets around the circle, 
checking its constriction, Buil crept 
through the sage till he sighted, at last, a 
light smoke puff issuing from a bush. He 
aimed into the middle of it and, following 
the crack of his rifle, a man leaped up, 
then fell forward. 

So began again the retreats which con- 
tinued while the lowering sun set the 
Tejon range on fire above a desert of 
lavender and purple. At dusk a huge 
flat moon rose and hung like a polished 
shield on the horizon’s dark wall. Sailing 
on up, it flooded the desert with quiet 
radiance, supplying light for their tired 
feet. As they journeyed the dim mass of 
the range rose higher and higher till it 
blotted out the stars. Shortly thereafter 
they entered the Pass. 

From its mouth a mule path wound up 
between high rocky walls, then fell, hours 
later, into a narrow valley where they 
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Howto Remember 


Names, Dates, Facts, Incidents, 

Quotations, Figures, How to 

Memorize Music, How to 

Remember What You Read, 
Etc., Etc. 


Atkinson’sMemoryBookTellsYou 


The basis of all successful natural systems 
of Memory Culture. 

The Marvelous Extent of Memory Develop- 
ment Possible. At 3 years of age a Student of 
Greek. Repeating the contents of a 38-page 
newspaper. 

Memory “Systems” and ‘Secret’? Methods 

-their Main Points. 

How to Develop Interest in Your Work. 

Three Great Rules for Developing Attention. 

A Queer Law of Physics which Illustrates a 
Little ‘Knack’ by which the Subconscious 
Mind May be Taught to Aid the Memory. 

How to Cure Oneself of Looking AT Things 
Without SEEING Them. 

About the Hindu “Sight Game” and the 
Wonderful Results which Follow Its Use. 

A Practice in Memory Training by which a 
Japanese Youth is Able to Name the Complete 
Contents of a Room After One Keen Glance 
Around It. 

How to Train the Ear. How to Make the 
Ear Help the Memory. 

How to Remember Names. 

How to Remember Faces. 

Henry Clay and His Wonderful Memory for 
Faces. How He Recognized a Man He Had 
Seen Only Once, 20 Years Before. 

How to Remember Places. How to Go 
About in a Strange City. 

How to Remember Numbers. Instances of 
Remarkable Memory for Numbers. 

Visualization, and How to Develop It. How 
Visualization Aids Memory. 

How to Successfully Memiorize Music. 

How to Remember Words. 

How a Man Whose Memory was ‘“‘a Sieve”’ 
in His Early Life Followed His Wife’s Advice 
and Became One of the Most Successful Men 
of His Time With a Tenacious Memory. 

How to Remember Books, Plays, etc. 

Napoleon’s Method of Remembering. 

Eight Great Memory Rules. 


20 Great Lessons in Memory 


e e 
Power Training 

By WILLIAM WALKER ATKINSON 

All published complete in one beautiful cloth- 
bound volume of over 200 pages. You might 
pay $10 or more for a memory course and yet 
not get so good a memory as this book may 
help you to. It contains most of the memory 
training methods that are known to be valu- 
able. 


Big Newspapers Say: 


According to Mr. Atkinson, the possession 
of a good memory is seldom a gift, like a talent 
for music or painting or high finance. It is 
simply a matter of personal endeavor in the 
cultivation of a natural faculty. 

Mr. Atkinson gives a complete exposition of 
his own ideas on how to obtain firm control 
over the memory, and explains his method with 
such clearness that no one can fail to under- 
stand him. His method is based on common 
sense. The book should prove a valuable hel 
to all who read and study it.—The Pittsburgh 
Post. 

William Walker Atkinson, the author, lays 
out a plan on very logical lines for improving 
the memory. As the basis of his system, Mr. 
Atkinson uses demonstrated psychologic laws 
governing Attention and Association.—Busi- 
ness Service, Detroit, Mich. 

This little book is re plete with useful sugges- 
tions for strengthening the mind. It should be 

especially helpful to those who are inclined to 
sheust-tadsdnlabin and forgetfulness. It is a 
working manual that points out the way for 
the reader to put to good use the principles by 
which improvement of memory is accomplished. 
—Evening Telegram, Portl and, Ore. 

“Memory: How to Train, Develop and Use 
It,” is a handsome cloth-bound book of 206 
pages. Price $1.10 postpaid. With Sunser 
MAGAZINE one year, $2.25 postpaid. 
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Can They Reach Across? 


Can the hands of the living and the departed be clasped again? Can loving 
and helpful communion be established between those remaining here and those 
who have passed into the beyond? 

Sir Oliver Lodge is one of England’s greatest scientists, in fact one of the 
world’s greatest living scientists. His son Raymond lost his life in the trenches 
“somewhere in France” on September 14th, 1915. But Raymond’s spirit—his 
personality—call it what you will—came back after the great adventure called 
death to cheer, comfort and advise with his father and mother, brothers and 
sisters. 

In some most remarkable messages delivered through people who did not 
know Sir Oliver Lodge and had never known of the young man Raymond he told 
who he was and then of the existence of certain photographs taken of himself while 
at the front. 

Absolutely nothing was known of these photographs by Lodge or any of 
Raymond’s relatives when these messages were given. In the young man’s own 
words “‘they were sent through to establish beyond all question of doubt the per- 
manence of identity after the change called death.’”’ Through the kindness of a 
brother officer the photographs were finally turned up and they coincided in 
every way with the description Raymond had given them months before. 

This is unquestionably the most remarkable book of a century on the life 
hereafter. There are startling and yet delightful descriptions by Raymond of 
his doings, his interests and his pleasures in that great beyond. 

Sir Oliver Lodge has approached the subject as would befit a man of his 
scientific attainments. There is nothing of the fanaticin evidence. He has sought 
always for the truth—and proofs—more proofs and yet more proofs. He has 
piled evidence upon evidence until 


Raymond or = 
ee ae by Sir Oliver Lodge 


offers most astonishing testimony to the fact that at death we only shed our physical bodies as we 
would cast off an old garment—that the spirit and personality permeating this body goes on forever. 
No matter what your creed may be—no matter what your past or present beliefs you cannot afford to 
neglect having this master contribution for your own. 


SOME COMMENTS BY THE PRESS 


“Whether the reader agrees or disagrees with Sir Oliver, he will at least be willing to acknowl- 
edge that the book is a notable addition to the rapidly increasing literature on a subject which the 
world is coming more and more to see is worthy of serious study and investigation.’’— Boston Evening 
Transcript. 

“We have here a matter-of-fact account, in minutest detail, of conditions in the spirit world.” 
—New Vork Times. 

“One of the most remarkable books brought forward by the war.’’—New York Evening Post: 

“Sir Oliver is one of the greatest scientists in the world, and this is new and remarkable evidence 
of continued existence.’’— Boston Post. 
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.P rivate Line Between 
re’’ and ‘‘There’’ 


O you tire of ’the same scenes, the same faces? Suffer from 
Ey the monotony of routine day after day? Yearn for some- 
thing different—out of the ordinary? © 
* Why not change? Go where you please, when you please, 
' rocked in the ‘cradle of comfort-— the patented Cradle Spring 
» Frame; driven by the safe, swift, silent, strong, sure Powerplus 
= Motor. Go Indian-ing on a 1917. 





‘diam Motocucle 


With Side Car 


: Br ar away tours, nearby jaunts — picnics — outings —out of the heat and tur- 
*moil of the city into the cool and restful quiet of the green, blossoming, 
Shealth-promoting sight-lands of Spring and Summer. 
oR torpedo body of steel construction. Adjustable Axle for vary- 
Rng iced tienda, Easily handled, wonderful hill-climber, more power 


than you need, more speed than you'll want to use. 


Built and backed by the 


Upkeep slight. 


of the fi Indian Bi, 





‘Twin Powerplus and a4 Twin Motocycles, Electrical 


Equipped and ten other | 


17 model Bicycles. 


© Send for illustrated and descriptive 1917 Indian Side Car 
Booklet. © : 


























TRAVE 


at no expense 


—see the country while earning 
big pay in short hours as a 
TRAFFIC 
INSPECTOR 


We train you in 3 to 4 months to 
fill this desirable position. Learn 


railroading from the inside—get the experience of travel— 
meet influential men—get in line for sure promotion. 
Every U. S. railroad and steamship line is on the watch 
for capable traffic men—on the watch for men able to rise 
to big positions. It's up to you to seize the chance. 


Today, write for Booklet G 8, giving full information. 





WOMEN you can easily obtain the 
education and training that will 
place you in the well pald class. We 
have a special way to help you, with- 
out your leaving home, or your present 


below today. 
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found a spring and pool at which they 
refilled their water bag. It was hard to 
leave. But after they had drunk and 
washed the dust from their faces, Bull 
hoisted Lee on his shoulder again; with 
tireless strength carried her on up the 
trail to a plateau almost at the height of 
land that overlooked the valley. So tired 
was she, Gordon had to keep her awake 
while she ate the dole of crackers and salt 


| meat, the last of their provision. Then, 


gathering her to him, he fell, with her, 


| into dreamless sleep. 


Again, to please her, Bull had feigned 


| sleep. Again he returned to his ceaseless 
| watch. Not since he left the train five 
_ nights ago had he closed his eyes. Yet 


his mind functioned as usual. Just as his 
body was accustomed to move, ride, walk 
under the heat of a desert sky, so his 
thoughts flashed and faded in the sultry 
heat of his brain. If anything, it was 
stimulated. His vision reached further; 
he saw with crystal perception, grasped 
mental conceptions beyond his normal. 
As he gazed down on the sleeping pair his 
mind reached out beyond the danger of 
the hour. 


SD pawnpsengg eae of his kindly scrutiny, 
the two slept on, Lee gathered in the 
curve of Gordon’s arm, fair head pillowed 


| on his breast, both faces turned up in the 


moonlight. Exhaustion had drained most 
of the girl’s color and, the redder for it, 
the arched bow of her mouth showed under 
the small nose, fine nostrils. The rounded 
oval of her cheeks, broad low brow, 
smooth throat, gained delicacy by con- 
trast with the heavier mold of Gordon’s 
features. His level brows, firm mouth, 
straight nose, forehead broad and high 
above wide-spaced eyes, the good square 
jaw, supplied the masculine equivalent 
of her fineness. One face, as the other, 
indicated quality, breeding. The girlish 
figure, well rounded in spite of its lithe- 
ness, complemented the rangy body, flat 
flanks, long limbs, alongside which it lay 
so quietly. 

In their wholesome, healthy youth they 
were perfect as a double flower. The man 


* | and the woman! Given to him for a help- 
| meet in the Garden of Eden; a helpmeet 
| in joy and sorrow, love and fighting, in 


play and earnest throughout the genera- 
tions! The unconscious tenderness of 
that age-long relation was expressed by 
his guarding arm, her soft dependence; 
something of the feeling, mystery and 
beauty of all past loves enveloped them 
sleeping there. 

ves naturally made for each other. 
Not once in a thousand do you get such a 
pair.” 

Bull’s murmur was founded on truth, 
for he had seen enough of the world to 
know of the misfits and mismatings, of 
the strong with the weak, of health and 
disease, ugliness and sweetness; the sales 
of youth to degenerate age; the chance 
matings of the slums that bring into the 
world a wretched swarm to fill the hos- 

itals and prisons. Once in a thousand? 
Kot once in a hundred thousand was 
Nature’s intent so completely fulfilled. 

To the greatly wise and the greatly 
simple are vouchsafed visions, and to 
Bull, looking out over the dim plains, was 
givenadream. It began at iin. Just 
as he had seen Lee sitting under the por- 
tales many a time, fair head inclined over 
a bit of mending for one or other of the 
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Three, he now saw her sewing and mak- 
ing for the small children that tugged at 
her skirt, tried to climb her knee. Small 
replicas of herself and Gordon, with the 
marvelous celerity of visions they grew 
under Bull’s eyes into strong boys, 
healthy girls, whose shouts and laughter 
raised the echoes in the patio. Now they 
were young men and women! He saw 
the lads go forth and return proudly with 
young wives. He saw fine young fellows 
come in to woo and win Lee’s girls. 


ITH that the vision expanded till it 

embraced all the land. Under en- 
forced peace, he saw the flood of immigra- 
tion that had been arrested by the revolu- 
tions rise again and pour in wider streams 
by rail and ship into Mexico, now, in her 
turn, the melting pot of the world. Ships 
thronged her ports; over her rich bosom 
railways spread their lace of iron; and, 
here, there, yonder, he saw Lee’s children 
always strong, always upright, always 
considerable people among their neigh- 
bors. In legislature, church, halls of state, 
they took place—at first a few white faces 
among the brown; then, as time moved on 
and the brown race drowned under the 
foreign inundation, whites among white, 
governors, legislators, presidents of the 
Mexican United States; worthy peer of its 
neighbor across the Rio Grande. 

It required hours for his slow visioning 
to arrive at this stately consummation. 
In course thereof the moon sailed down to 
its setting in the north, but while its 
dew-light still fell on the sleepers, Bull’s 
gaze came back to them. 

Surely they were “fit;”. the chosen of 
Nature; ripe fruit of her age-long process. 
Surely they and their children, the big- 
boned, cool-brained children of the north, 
would displace the hotheads who now 
laid waste the land with their lusts and 
passions. Not by war would it be brought 
about so much as that commercial con- 
quest which is more lasting and complete. 
“Fit,” morally and physically, in the full- 
est sense of the term; yet, down there in 
the valley, in the dark pass beyond, men 
more ruthless than the tiger, more cruel 
than the wolf, the “Fit” of ten thousand 
years ago, were waiting for daylight to 
renew the attempt on their lives. 

It should not succeed! As Sliver had 
sworn to it—and died; as Jake had sworn 
to it—and died; so Bull took oath! Also, 
with slow deliberation, heavy practica- 
bility, he began his dispositions. . First 
he examined the cartridge belts, and his 
face darkened as he noted that two days 
of heavy firing had almost exhausted their 
ammunition. There was left only enough 
for one rifle; indeed, to fully charge Gor- 
don’s he had to empty his own. 

“Won’t need it anyway.” 

Muttering it, he sent a satisfied glance 
around the plateau. All last evening 
while they were climbing over the first 
heights into the valley, then on up here, 
he had searched for just such a place. 

“No, I won’t need it.” 

Repeating it, he knelt beside the 
sleepers and looked closely into Lee’s 
face, pale from exhaustion, but spirited 
as ever and as sweet. He knew it for the 
last time—just as Sliver had known it; 
as Jake. Like Sliver, he would have loved 
to say farewell. But just as Sliver had 
repressed the desire to save her pain, so 
Bull sealed his self-denial with a heavy 
shake of the head. 
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| their last small arrangements. 


“*Twould on’y break them up an’ do 
me no good.” : 

Very gently he woke up Gordon. 
“Don’t wake ae till I’m through telling. 
It will soon be daylight. With it they'll 
be on top of us again. The border’s over 
there—on’y a few miles.” With heav 
steadiness he went on with the last fine 
lie. ‘I’m keeping the bulk of the ammu- 
nition, an’ I'll stay here, for awhiles, to 
hold them off. But don’t you wait for 
me. She’s well rested, now; so keep go- 
ing and going till you’ve crossed.” 

Reaching up, Gordon took Bull’s hand 
in a strong grip. “I suppose there’s no 
use asking you to let me stay?” 

“No.” Bull shook his head. “An’ if I 
would—she wouldn’t. Now wake her 
up. 

Sleep had revived her wonderfully. She 
chatted quite cheerfully while making 
All day 


| yesterday Bull had covered their retreats, 


and there was nothing unusual in his stay- 
ing behind. Yet when, looking back as 


| she and Gordon moved off, she saw Bull 


standing there, perhaps with some presen- 
timent, she ran hastily back. 
“Oh, won’t you come?” she pleaded. 
“Sure, come on!” Gordon seconded 


her plea. “We can fight and run like 
yesterday.” 
“Yes, do!’ Through the dusk her 


eyes, distended with fear for him, shone 
big and black in the dim whiteness of her 
face. In her dread earnestness, she seized 
his arm; tried to pull him along. ‘Oh, 
won't you come! I’m so afraid. First it 
was Sliver; then Jake; now you. I’m 
dreadfully afraid that something has 
happened to them—will happen to you. 
And if it did—oh, what should I do? 
What shall I do?” 

Her pallid face, earnest pleading, shook 
Bull like a leaf. For almost a year, now, 
her slightest wish had been his law. If he 
had succeeded in holding up his end in 
Torreon; to use his own phrase, had 
walked in an’ come out again, sober, like 
a man,” he might have given in; gone on 
in her service. But, besides the deadly 
hurt that had slain in him the desire for 
life, he knew himself—as Sliver had 
known himself; as Jake. 


HE was crying, now, head bowed on 

his arm, and small wonder. Through 
events that had been enough to shatter 
nerves of iron, she had borne herself like a 
man. Even now she sobbed quietly, doing 
her best to restrain her tears. “There! 
there!’ Gathering her to him, Bull patted 
her back gently as though she had ei a 
grieving child. “There! there! In a few 
hours we'll be over the border, an’ ’t won’t 
be long afore we’ll be back at Arboles, 
you an’ Gordon an’ me an’ Sliver an’ 
Jake.” He said more; drew a picture of 
them all in the full swing of the old life. 
Carried away for the moment by the 
pressure of memories, he told her that to 
her they owed all the good that had ever 
been in their lives. Though this acknowl- 
edgment was for her later a thing of both 
torture and comfort, Bull covered its 
tragic significance with a laugh before she 
caught it. With an assumption of cheer- 


| fulness that was remarkable because of 
| the pain it covered, he concluded, “So 
don’t bother about me. There’s less risk, 


| in the last three days. 


here, than in any of the stan’s we made 
I’ve got ’em all 
down below me an’ there’s on’y this trail. 


If they try to come on, it ’ull be like shoot. 
ing turkeys for a raffle. I’ll hold ’em jest 
for a whiles, then ketch up afore you reach 
the border. So run along.” 

“You’re sure?” 

“Sure!” He had to swallow his heart 
to say it. 

“Remember!” she called back, movin 
away. “T’ll be on pins and needles till 
you come.” 

Strongly, with an accent she was after- 
ward to remember, he made answer. “I 
won’t be here long.” 

Till their dim figures vanished, he 
watched them go. Then, empty rifle in 
hand, he turned his face to the foe. 


CHAPTER XLIII 
THE LAST OF THE THREE BAD MEN 


S beforesaid, it was not the accidental 

juncture of distance and fatigue that 
had caused Bull to stop for the last rest 
on the plateau. From its edge the trail 
fell steeply down a watercourse between 
high walls of shale into a rocky pocket, 
then climbed the opposite bank to a lesser 
eminence. Huge boulders occurred all 
over the level. Launched down the water- 
course as through the bore of a giant stone 
cannon, they could be depended upon to 
do terrible execution upon a file of mount- 
ing men. 

After Lee and Gordon disappeared, 
using his rifle barrel for a lever, Bull pried 
loose and rolled to the plateau edge more 
than a dozen of the largest. Before them, 
he built an ambush of sage that would 
look, from below, like ordinary chaparral. 
Whereafter, he sat down on a boulder and 
looked out over the Pass, the rugged out- 
lines of which were beginning to form in 
the pale dawn. 

Than this hour, when day stirs in the 
womb of night, there is none so fraught 
with a sense of imminence; presage of 
things to come, calamity or joy, accom- 
plishments and failure, Toman: triumph, 
defeat. For who shall say what the day 
may bring forth? In far-off times, the 
first pallid lights had often revealed these 
very mountains shaken upon their great 
bases; valleys suddenly buried under the 
green inundat ons of rushing seas; cy- 
clonic disturbances that have registered 
so strongly in the racial consciousness of 
man that he may never watch without 
awe the emergence of the new day from 
the baptism of dawn. As Bull sat, like a 
man of the stone age in wait for a great 
cave bear, the feeling was strong upon 
him. 

In such moments a man’s whole life is 
apt to be thrown, like a cinema drama, on 
the curtains of his mind. But Bull’s 
reflections began with his new birth at 
Los Arboles. Vividly there rose before 
him the golden pastures rolling off and 
away to the mountains; in the foreground, 
coming at full gallop down the opposite 
slope, fair hair floating on the wind, he 
saw Lee following her father in chase of 
the Colorados. 

Next flashed up the sick-room where 
she sat for long hours in mute white fear 
on the opposite side of Carleton’s deatl.- 
bed. He saw her after the funeral coming 
toward him through the patio gateway, 
swaying like a lily in a breeze, the whiter 
by contrast with Phyllis Lovell’s rich 
dark beauty. 

Followed happier pictures. A _ slight 
smile marked a memory of her diligence 
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in his own reconstruction; her delight 
when her pains yielded some small return 
in the way of an amended fault, correction 
remembered. All of it, from the coming 
of Gordon, the pains and perplexities of 
matchmaking, to the triumphal con- 
clusion, moved slowly through his 
thought; then, from the end, his mind 
returned and lingered with one scene. 

Once again she was giving him her 
usual critical survey the morning he 
started for Torreon. While he stood smil- 
ing with embarrassed pleasure, her eyes 
rose from the tie she was straightening 
to his. As she read their sympathy and 
intelligence, the hands flew up around his 
neck, her face buried itself in his breast. 

Now he was looking down on Arboles 
from the ridge, her fo do 10rds still in his 
ears, the thrill of hese, sc, cool arms still 
at his neck. Then, asry ‘turned and rode 
northward toward tt Mills rancho, 
memory leaped the gap in time and dis- 
tance—he was sitting in the widow’s 
kitchen, Betty curled up on his knee, 
watching the compounding of Lee’s birth- 
day cake. 





poo that, through the stages of their 
acquaintance down to the last tender 
scene the night before he left for Torreon, 
memory spread her pictures. Again he 
was looking down on the house, almost 
hidden in the bougainvillea whose crim- 
son blossoms splashed the golden walls. 
Now he was inside, living again that one 
perfect evening, Betty snuggled warm in 
his arms, her mother sewing while the 
flooding sunset faded into dusk. She was 
speaking, holding out hope for his rcgen- 
eration. As always in that vision, her 
hand came fluttering like a small white 
bird through the dusk. Dark flashed into 
day. He was listening to the last words 
that his ears would ever take from her 
lips; the words that confirmed her owner- 
ship. 

“T shall look for you when you return.” 
He heard, too, his own answer, “Sure, 
m’am, I shall come straight to you.” 
Again he was looking back at her, smil- 
ing over Betty’s shoulder, and—the 
bougainvillea shriveled into a lace of 
black around empty windows that stared 
with fiery eyes from seared walls. 

In the intensity of his visioning, the 
horrible dénouement came almost with 
the original shock. He sprang up with a 
groan of agony. 

While he had sat there, musing, the 
pallid first lights had grown and strength- 
ened, flared up in the crimson fires of sun- 
rise. sake him the rugged walls of 
the Pass flamed in apricot lights pitted 
with purple shadows. Far down, just 
where the trail began to climb from a 
harrow interior valley, came a silver flash 
as a scabbard took the first gleam of the 
sun. 

It announced the revoltosos of the 
“Brigada Gonzales!” Her murderers! 
Answering it, the lines of sorrow, deep- 
plowed through his face, drew into deeper 
furrows of hate. His coal-black eyes lit 
with a maniac glitter. The knuckles of 
the hand that held his rifle barrel like a 
club gleamed whitely through the skin. 
When, crouching suddenly, he peered 
downwards from behind a icalive at the 


file of horsemen now wriggling like a loose- 
jointed snake along the narrow valley, he 
was again the animal Sliver and Jake had 
seen looking down on the revoltosos in 
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This New Range 
Is A Wonder 
For Cooking 


Although it is less than four feet 
{ long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 





There is absolutely no danger in 
this combination, as the gas section 
is as entirely separate from the coal 
section as if placed in another part 
of the kitchen. 

Note the two gas ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 


Glenwood 


The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 
See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 
When in a hurry both coal and gas 
ovens can be operated at the same 
time, using one for meats and the 
other for pastry—It 


“Makes Cooking Easy” 


Write for handsome free booklet 129 
that tells all about it. 
Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Makers of the Celebrated Glenwood Coal, Wood 
and Gas Ranges, Heating Stoves and Furnaces. 
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the fonda canyon. Big, black, burly, he 
looked. more like a bear than a man. 

If he had followed his own desire, he 
would have waited and brought the long 
fight to a conclusion there and then. But 
even the deadly hate that sent slow 
shivers coursing through his huge frame 
was dominated by his care for Lee. Time 
was the first consideration; time for the 
fugitives to make good their escape. 
Though his rifle was empty, he still had 
his revolver, a heavy Colt’s “Forty-Five.” 
Having looked over his boulders and 
poised them in balance with smaller 
stones, he passed down the watercourse 
ne climbed to the crest of the opposite 

ank. 

Lying there, he looked down on the 
revoltosos who had begun to climb up 
through the chaparral. The mountain 
side fell off so steeply, it was impossible 
for them to deploy in line and, knowing, 
it, he sighted high and fired. 

The bullet fell short—as he knew it 
would. But at the crack the revoltosos 
tumbled out of their saddles; the next 
second disappeared with their horses in 
the sage. To them it was the reopening 
of the “fight and run” of yesterday’s war- 
fare and, taught by its lessons, the 
moved cautiously up through the A: 
seeking higher positions from which to 
return his frre. 


ULLY aware of their belief, Bull en- 
couraged it by answering at intervals 
egan to clip the rocks, 


husbanded his shots, firing only when 
after a long silence on his part the foe 
came creeping on up. 

Six shots, fired quarter of an hour 
apart. To Bull they were mile posts, 
each recording a stage in Lee’s advance 
toward safety. As clearly as though he had 
been with them, he saw her, tired, limp- 
ing a little, but moving steadily on with 
Gordon’s help. And his imaginings ran 
with the facts. Just about the time that 
he fired his last shot and ran back, down 
into the gully and up the bore of his huge 
stone cannon to the plateau above, Gor- 
don sighted, far away on a rise, a speck 
of white that marked the international 
boundary line. 

Suspecting an ambush, the revoltosos 
came forward slowly. Quarter of an hour 
passed, indeed, before the first head 
poked up from behind the opposite bank. 
Another quarter slid by -before, em- 
boldened by the long silence, three ap- 
peared in the open. 

“They have gone! 
horses!’ 

The leader’s call, in Spanish, carried 
across to Bull. Also, while they waited, 
he heard their conversation. “If Pru- 
dencia had sent in to La Mancha yester- 
day morning for more men, we had 


“But he 


bring up the 


| caught them last night.” 


“Si,” came the answer. 
wanted the girl for himself.” 

“The swine!” The epithet was set in 
vile oaths. ‘‘But he is cured, forever, of 
that complaint. Hombre! but they shoot 
well, these gringos. The bullet took him 
squarely between the eyes.” 

There was more of it—their present 
hope to run the “gringos” down with 


horses after they gained the levels beyond 
the Pass; the disposition they would make 
of them after capture. Unaware of the 
glittering black eyes only a hundred yards 
away, they talked on till a scrape of hoofs, 
hubbub of voices on the other side of the 
ridge, announced the arrival of the horses, 

A minute thereafter they came riding 
in single file, slipping and sliding, most of 
the time on their beasts’ haunches, down 
into the rock pocket below. At the bot- 
tom, the first man looked up a little ner. 
vously. Then his voice rose up to Bull, 
crouching among the sage. 

“They are surely gone. Vaminos!” 

A scraping of hoofs followed. But Bull 
was in no hurry, There was room for all 
in'the “bore.” °%% ‘ted. Till he caught 
the labored brea" of the first beast he 
waited, then—w#E T sudden pry of the 
rifle barrel he lauwaied the first boulder. 
One after the othe:, as fast as he could pry 
them, he sent the others thundering after. 
Then, clubbed rifle waving like a wind- 
blown reed above his head, eyes ablaze, 
teeth bared, leaping and bounding like 
some mad gorilla, he shot into the midst 
of the crushed, struggling mass of horses 
and men. He was in among them almost 
before the last boulder struck down a horse 
in its rebound from the opposite hill. 


OR a few seconds all was hidden in a 

cloud of dust, from the bowels of which 
rose the snorts of wounded horses, groans 
and yells. Then, as the dust settled, Bull 
loomed up. Berserk as any Norseman 
that ever beat time for his death chant 
with swinging sword, obedient only to the 
primal instinct to kill, he swung his 
clubbed rifle, flailing out that evil chaff, 
dropping them as they came on. 

And come they did, those that were 
able. Accustomed to war and wounds, 
they ringed him so closely none dare shoot 
for fear of hitting his fellow. They could 
only hack and stab with knives and ma- 
chetes. Till only two were left they 
fought him, and when they gave and ran 
back up the hill Bull made no effort to 
follow. 

Running blood from a dozen wounds, 
he stood swaying drunkenly among the 
dying and the dead, the ferocious, primal 
passion gone, evaporated with the crim- 
son mists that had veiled his sight. His 
hot brain had cooled and cleared. He 
saw with wonderful clarity the golden 
sheen of the sand and stones; subdued 
glow of the rock walls; the two revoltosos 
staring at him from the hillside above. 
One of them was raising his rifle, but Bull 
took no heed. His eyes were lifted to a 
drift of white cloud overhead. 

With such intensity did he stare, the 
second revoltoso also looked up, then 
crossed himself. Did he also see in the 
diaphanous vapors the faint outlines of a 
woman and child? Clearly as in life, Bull 
saw; clearly as on that last night he heard 
Mary Mills’ voice: 

“T shall expect you soon.” 

The revoltoso was aiming, but Bull did 
not move. Exultantly his answer rang 
out: “Sure, ma’am, I’ll come straight to 


you. 

The rifle cracked and “‘Bull” Perrin, the 
last of the three “bad men” of Las Bocas, 
collapsed in a heap. 


THE END .- 
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The Man Without 


a Character 
(Continued from page 26) 


good luck. A man can’t always help his 
luck, it seems like. I’ve been aimin’ to do 
different from this, soon as I can. I 
wouldn’t wonder if I’m goin’ to, pretty 
soon.” 

“Well, do it!” old Bill blurted. “Do 
it! Quit our knockin’ round and settle 
down.” fle lifted the little girl from her 
seat on the desk, taking her upon his lap, 
putting his big arms about her. “The 
thing for a man to do is to get him a home 
and a few of these, so he’s got somethin’ 
to tie to. The way you're goin’ on, you 
ain’t ever goin’ to have a thing in the 
world to love but just yourself—and 
that’s mighty poor lovin’.” 

“Yes, sir,” Jim agreed again, uneasily. 
The temper of the talk was not much to 
his liking. He rose from his seat and 
picked up his hat. ‘Well, I reckon I’d 
better be movin’. I’m sure obliged to you 
for this character, you ve give me, } 
Cruse—I sure am.” He dallied, a lieele 
awkwardly, at the point of actual leave- 
taking. “Well, I'll be tellin’ you so- 
long,” he ventured. 

“Here—wait a minute!” said Bill. He 
picked a gold piece from the cash-box on 
the desk and gave it into the hand of the 
child. 

“Honey,” he directed gently, “you give 
that to the man, now, and tell him it’s for 
good luck. Go on and do it, Sweetness!” 

The little girl’s eyes were large and blue 
and grave. She had shown no fondness 
for Jim during his months on the ranch. 
Most of the ranch-hands, in one awkward 
fashion or another, would find their way 
to her regard; but Jim had no capacity for 
making advances to a child. His place in 
her thoughts was the place of a stranger 








Not till this moment had there been any- | 


thing like an intimate contact. The wide 
blue eyes were unabashed in their steady 
scrutiny, but the small hand and the small 
tongue were shy as they did the old man’s 
bidding. 

_ felt his face flushing as he took the 
gi He had not forecast anything like 
this. 

“Why—why—” he stammered; 
abruptly: “Well, so long!” 


then, 


H E went out through the kitchen where 
the child’ s mother, brisk, capable, 
comely, was moving about her work. Ina 
detached, impersonal sort of way Jim had 
admired this cheery woman who was so 
finely equal to her large task of keeping 
order and making things homelike te 
the ranch-house. Few words had passed 
between them, and those merely per- 
functory. There was no good reason for 
it, but Jim paused for a moment as the 
woman glanced at him briefly. 

“T’m sort of sayin’ goodby today, Mrs. 
Cruse,” he ventured. “I’m leavin’, this 
mornin’.” 

She gave him a second glance, less 
casual. His speech was contrary to cus- 
tom at such a time. The leave-takings 
of the men were usually quite as informal 
as their arrivals, with no need for words. 
She wondered a little. 

“Saying ag she echoed. “Where 
are you going, Jim 



































i Carnation Milk is Gate Milk , | 


| 
| i The first thought of the mother during “Baby Welfare Week,” the first Ml 
il week of May, will be the household milk supply. She must know that the 
i milk coming into her home is safe. Certainly every requirement of purity, ii] 
quality and safety is fully met by Carnation Milk. I 
| Hundreds of thousands of housewives all over the country prefer Carna- ill 
| tion Milk. It is only sweet, pure, cows’ milk, which is evaporated to the con- | 
Ne sistency of cream, sealed airtight and sterilized—they use it for cooking, for 
the table, for ice cream, candies, desserts, and—every other milk purpose. ‘ | 
| Babies and children thrive on Carnation—properly diluted. 
I ' You simply add pure water to reduce its 
| richness as desired for cooking and drinking; 
tM | use it undiluted in coffee and on cereals. 
| lm Try it. Order a few cans today of your grocer. 
| 
| 











Carnation Milk 
POP-OVER GEMS | 
2 cups flour, 1 cup Carnation } 
Milk, 1 cup water, 2 eggs, 1 table- 
spoonful butter, 1 teaspoonful salt. | 
Beat up the eggs, and add the but- f 
ter in small pieces, which should | it | 
be left in the batter as they are. Hi | 





Once you realize its safety, its economy and 
its convenience, you will regard your milk sup- 








ply as you do any other grocery staple. Write 
HIN | us for a free copy of our popular book of 100 
HM | choice, tested recipes for every-day and special 
| 4 dishes. Address Carnation Milk Products Co., 
562 Stuart Building, Seattle, U. S. A. 

| Remember— Your Grocer Has It! 


Add the flour, salt, andthe Carna- 
tion Milk diluted with the water. 

This will make a very thin batter. 

Bake in a butter greased gem pan od | 
in a quick oven for about fifteen jl 
minutes 



























































LESSONS IN EFFICIENCY 


The Efficiency Life is the Only Life That Counts 
DO NOT FAIL TO READ DR. LATSON’S FASCINATING, HELPFUL WORK: 


“The Attainment of Efficiency” Through Rational Methods of 
Developing Health and Personal Power 


This work indicates the avenues that lead to efficient and successful living and should be read by every man 
and woman who would reach their best and attain their highest ambitions in business, professional, domestic 
or social life. This has been pronounced one of the few great books that have been written. The following 
are some of the many chapter headings: 


How to Live the Efficient Life—Mental Habits and Health—Secret of Mental Supremacy—The Nobler Con- 
quest—Firmness One Secret of Power—The Power of Calmness—How to be an Efficient Worker—The Attain- 
ment of Personal Power—The Secret of Personal Magnetism—How to Increase Vitality—-The Prime Secret of 
Health—The Attainment of Physical Endurance—The Conquest of Worry—The Attainment of Success—The 
Way to Happiness—-The Secret of a Beautiful Voice—The Attainment of Physical Endurance—How to Live 
Long in the Land—The Gospel of Rest—Sleeping as a Fine Art—-Common-Sense Feeding—How to Cure 
Yourself When Sick—Grace and How to Get It—Style and How to Have It—How to Have a Fine Complexion. 
Specially commended to ambitious young men and women as well as to parents who would be helpful to their 
children. All who are striving for success should read it. Bound in cloth, $1.10 postpaid. 
In combination with one year’s subscription to Sunset MaGazineE, $2.10 postpaid. 
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Your Vanity Doesn’t Go Far Enough 


VANITY which prides itself merely on a good complexion isn’t 
omen. A thorough-going pride in a healthy body is much more 


worth while cultivating. 


You cannot have a good complexion or a healthy body if your system 
is continually clogged with waste matter. 
Nujol, unlike physics or drugs, will effectively relieve constipation 
without in any way disturbing the normal bowel function. It prevents 
the intestinal contents from becoming hard, lubricates the intestinal 
tract, and so facilitates normal movements. Nujol does not gripe or 
upset the system. Being tasteless it is not unpleasant to take. 
The Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) has used its world-wide 
resources in producing Nujol and its reputation is behind the 
product. 
Nujol is the only remedy for constipation that we manu- 
facture. _The genuine sold only in pint bottles bearing 
Nujol trade-mark. All bottles filled at our Nujol plant, 
absolutely modern and sanitary. 


Write today for instructive booklet, using coupon below. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 
Bayonne New Jersey 

















Please send me booklet on the treatment of constipation 
te your name and address plainly below 
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Rsieck Vulcan” Ink Pencils 


The ONLY perfect, non-leakable 
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Profits. 


J. U. ULLRICH & co. 27 Thames St.. New York 
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Billie; ARMY AUCTION BARGAINS 
BP N2AD) Rifles $3.85 up | Uniforms . $1 
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pe 200 Machine Guns with two million cartridges. 
. Cannons, 1 to 100 pounders, with shell for sea 
and Jand. Free circular—1917 Cyclopedia cai- 
alog, 428 pp, illus., ready in May. Mailed 50c. 
Francis Bannerman, 501 Broadway, New Y: 








“Why, west a ways,” he said. “To 
Idaho. I’ve got a friend there that’s been 
wantin’ me to come.” 

There followed a little silence. The 
busy woman had no time for idle curios- 
ity. She took refuge in the western verbal 


| formula for such occasions. 


“Well, good luck, Jim!” 

“Yes, ma’am,” he returned. “So long!” 

Jim’s trail, while he kept within sight 
of the ranch-house, was the main trail. 
For five miles he took it easily, keeping a 


| sharp lookout. He passed no one, saw no 
| one, and presently urged his horse to 


greater speed. Suddenly, in the shelter of 
low hills, he turned out of the traveled 


| way, riding hard for a pine-covered gran- 
| ite butte a half mile distant. The pines 


grew thick upon the hill’s lower slopes; 
they would hide him well. He brought 
his beast to a walk and began a steady 
climb toward the summit. There was no 
pathway marked, but he went on surely, 
picking the easiest way among the rocks 
as though he traversed familiar ground. 

Once at the top, his behavior belied the 
urgency of his departure. For a little way 
he followed along the ridge till he entered 
a basin-like depression walled about with 
rock. Here the timber was gigantic, the 
ground in places bearing luxuriant green 
grass, kept fresh by the water of a spring. 
Here Jim dismounted, threw off oa 
and bridle and picketed his horse. Then 
he stretched himself at his length on a 
thick bed of fallen pine needles and 
smoked a cigarette. 


H's adventure had begun. In this spot 
he meant to hide till the week’s end, 
when the men of the Long-C-Bar would 


| think him well out of the country. On 


Saturday night he would go back for old 
Bill’s money and make his escape. That 


| was the plan he had rehearsed in every 
| detail, reducing it to its simplest possible 


terms. Although he had made himself its 
merciless critic, he could see no chance of 
failure in the perfected scheme. 

He was luxuriously comfortable 
throughout the morning, loitering at his 
ease. The day was deliciously balmy, 
the air rich with the warm scent of the 


| pines. It was long since he had enjoyed 


an irresponsible day of loafing—and his 
strongest inclination had always been 
toward freedom from the obligations of 
work. He had looked forward to these 
free, idle days as a fit beginning of his 
undertaking. 

Noon came, and it pleased Jim to find 
himself uncommonly hungry. He had 
made ample provision against hunger. 
Taking sly advantage of his chances from 
week to week, he had stolen from the 


| ranch storeroom a plentiful supply of 
| canned stuff and brought it a bit at a time 
| to his retreat, hiding it beneath the thick 
top of a fallen tree. There was more than 
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enough for his need, in pleasing variety. 
He sorted over his store, picking and 
choosing for his first meal and eating with- 
out hurry. There was no irksome dish- 
washing, for he ate from the cans and 
threw the emptied tins away, then 
dawdled over a cigarette. Never before 
had the taste of tobacco been so satisfying. 

He had nothing to do, but he faced the 
empty hours complacently. Soon, in 
sheer repletion of comfort, he stretched 
upon his odorous bed and slept pro- 
foundly through the languorous after- 
noon. He waked at sunset and ate again 
with undiminished appetite. After that 
he opened his saddle pack and spread his 
blankets, attended to watering his horse 
and changing the picket, and was ready 
for the night. 

Darkness fell. With the darkness came 
silence. During the day a light breeze 
had swayed the treetops, but the breeze 
had died at sunset. The trees, looming 
vast, were motionless. There was no 
moon. The densely interlaced crests of 
the pines, high overhead, made impene- 
trable shadows, shadows which drew close 
ina black wall. Nota star could be seen; 
not a whisper of sound came out of the 
deep void. 


IM rolled in his blankets, but sleep was 


slowincoming. Hehad slept too heavily | 


through the afternoon. He grew restless 
and sat up presently for a cigarette. The 
flash of the match in that pitchy blackness 
startled him. When he had his cigarette 
alight, he held the match and let it burn 
down till the flame touched his fingers, 
finding a vague sort of comfort in the 
flickering light. He had resolved against 
a campfire lest it prove a betraying bea- 
con on the mountain-top. A fire would 
have been very friendly just then; but he 
must forego that indulgence. The glow 
of his cigarette-end gave him a little solace 
but did not quiet him. He was nervous, 
oddly excited. 

He was well used to silence and solitude, 
but this effect of solitude and silence 
was strange. He caught himself star- 
ing with straining. eves, trying to make 
out something like form in the dark- 
ness; he was listening with painful intent- 
ness for any least flutter of sound. De- 
liberately he tried to compel himself to 
rehearse again, in order, the plans he had 
made; but he could not think in orderly 
fashion. His disturbed fancy would make 
shadowy presentment of unforeseen mis- 








haps. It was long before he fell into | 


uneasy sleep. 

Habit made him wake at early dawn, 
unrefreshed, his head aching viciously. 
There was no hurry about getting up. 
He tried to sleep again, but could not. 
By and by he rose and, more from custom 
than desire, his thoughts turned to break- 
fast. Nothing in his store appealed to 
him. The morning air was cold; there 
was no enticement in cold canned fish or 
beans or tomatoes. To move about made 
his head throb till the pain half blinded 
him. He sat down and tried to find relief 
in a cigarette; but the taste of the smoke 
was bitter, nauseating, and he gave it up. 

The morning seemed interminable. By 
noon the pain in his head was easier and 
he ate a little, then settled back to dull 


endurance of the sluggish hours, cursing 


himself in impotent reproach. 
“T might have knowed what this would 
be like!’ he complained aloud. “Why 
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Are in use by business men, engineers, bankers, judges, archi- 
tects, physicians, farmers, teachers, librarians, clergymen, by 
successful men and women the world over. 


Are You Equipped to Win? 


be 
Wwe The New International provides the means to success. It is an all- 
eee §=Knowing teacher, a universal question answerer. It insures you against 
— embarrassing errors in spelling, pronunciation, and poorchoiceof words. 
aus (Theright word in the right place may be worth to you ten times the 


price of the work.) This Dictionary contains the meaning of puzzling 
war terms, unfamiliar names, new words, etc. 





If you seek effici and ad t, why not 
make daily use of this vast fund of information? 


Here is the PROOF that Settles the Matter 
when it comes to selecting a dictionary: 


Sieber The New International is the standard of the Federal and State Courts. The 
SE standard of the Government Printing Office. The standard of nearly all the 
fg «school books. Indorsed by State School Superintendents. Universally recom- 
= WEBS mended by Statesmen, College Presidents, Educators and Authors. Adhered to as 
es standard by over 99% of the newspapers. All States (30 in number) that have 
~ taken official action regarding the adoption of dictionaries recognize the Merriam 

Series as authoritative. The Only Grand Prize (Highest Award) given to Dictionaries 


at the Panama-Pacific Exposition was granted to WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNA- 
TIONAL and the MERRIAM SERIES for Superiority of Educational Merit. 





a SALIENT FEATURES: REGULAR EDITION. Size, 1234 x 92 x 5 
|—— 400,000 Vocabulary Terms. inches, Weight, 1434 lbs. 

bw 30,000 Geographical Subject INDIA-PAPER EDITION. Size, 123 x 93; 
2 12,000 Biographical Entries. x2! inches. Weight, 7 lbs. 

be Thousands of other References. One half the thickness and weight of the 


2,700 Pages. Regular Edition. Printed on thin, opaque, 
strong, and expensive India 
Paper. Has an excellent print- 
ing surface resulting in remark- 
ably clear impressions of type 
and illustrations. ; 


6,000 Illustrations 
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Editions. FREE—a set of 
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REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Carscarefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
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Fortunes in Mushrooms 


Easiest money-making proposition. Marvelous 
returns from small outlay. Others making big 
money in spare time. Why sot you? No ex- 
perience necessary. Grown in boxes, cellars, 
barns, etc. Write for_/rce booklet. 

Mushroom Culture Co., 1400 B’way., Suite 638, New York 
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monger NV\\\g everything in. the bleycle line at | Write for Prices 
Electric \\ { usual prices. Write Today. | COTTAGE GARDENS NURSERIES, Inc. 
Lighted CYCLE COMPANY — Eureka California 
Motorbik Dept. F-216, Chicago 
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GLASSES 

THE INVISIBLE BIFOCALS 

If you need glasses for 
near and far vision, ask your 
oculist, optometrist or optician 

about KRYPTOKS (pronounced 
Crip-tocks). They enable you to 
adjust your vision instantly from 
reading to distance. 


| 


Youare not bothered with removing 
or changing glasses. Neither are you 
annoyed by the seam or hump of 
old-style double vision glasses. 
KRYPTOKS are crystal-clear. 
Write for booklet, 
‘Eyesight Efficiency’’ 
KRYPTOK COMPANY, INC. 
1059 Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


—————— 
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Here’s something you out- 
door folk will like immensely 
—suitable for numberless occa- 
sions—but specially for serv- 
ing your lunches on 
motor trips, at pic- 
nics, camping parties, 
yachting, etc. 


Sugar Maple Dishes will 
carry any foods — hot, 


t cold; semi-liquid. Each 
carton contains: 

6 Dinner Plates—2 Long Platters 

2 Salad Dishes 

6 Medium Side Plates 

6 Butter or Salt Dishes 


: or Spreaders 
1 Tab 60 inches (wood fibre) 
6 Large Napkins (wood fibre) 
Dispenses with weight and dishwashing. Retail price 
35c the set, 3 sets $1.00. Trial sets on receipt of price. 
THE OVAL WOOD DISH COMPANY 
Dept. 3, Delta, Ohio 
New Orleans San Francisco New York Toledo, O. 
A SSS 


The MAP shows “How”— 
But the COMPASS shows “Where” 





Every “Outdoor Man” needs a 
LEEDAWL COMPASS 


The only Guaranteed Jeweled Compass at $1.00. 


Ask your dealer. 
to us. 


If you can’t get it, send direct 











didn’t I fetch along a pack of cards for 
solitaire, or one of them old magazines 
in the bunkhouse, or somethin’? [ ain’t 
got anything to do at all.” 

Vainly he sought to contrive an amuse- 
ment, cursing anew at the futility of it. 
No, he had not reckoned with this deadly 
tedium. He had no watch; in that dense 
shelter, with the sun shut from sight, he 
could do no more than guess how the time 
was passing till dusk would come again. 
Although the daylight hours were so tor- 
menting in their emptiness, he was in 
dread of the coming of another night. 

Without purpose other than killing 
time he felt through his pockets. There 
was the meager remnant of his month’s 
pay, in odds and ends of dingy silver; and 
there was the gold coin the little girl had 
given him, gleaming bright. The scene 
of the parting with old Bill rose in Jim’s 
memory and he grinned in sardonic 
amusement at the old man’s unsuspect- 
ing simplicity. 

“They say he’s a hard man to fool 
Jim pons ons himself. “Well, I fooled 
him, easy enough. He give me extra 
money; and he give me a character too. 
He ain’t so smart.” 

The letter was in his hip pocket. He 
had given it no particular attention when 
it was written. He brought it out now 
and spread it open upon his knee, grin- 
ning over the fulsome reiteration of its 
unbridled phrasing: 

He has been steddy and reliabel. I have 
never knew any bad about him. Any man 
that wants a trustworthy man that is 
reliabel will find this man O. K. I am 
sorry he is quiting me because he has 
been a steddy, reliabel man. 

Yes, it was amusing, that letter—a rich 
joke on old Bill. Jim read it over and 
over, till the lines were fixed in his mind. 

“Steady and reliable!’ he chuckled. 
“T guess I'm a real good man. I guess I 
a be a heap better man than I knowed 

was. 


?? 


|S Peep came again. For all the 
laggard progress of time, there was 
something inexorable, something impres- 
sively inevitable, in the slow, majestic com- 
ing of the night. It weighed heavily upon 
Jim’s spirit. Every vestige of delight 
was gone from idling. His nerves were 
tense, and the tension brought his head- 
ache again. Chills crept stealthily over 
his body, though his skin was hot and dry. 

He lay down, stubbornly determined to 
keep his eyes closed and so compel him- 
self to sleep. That was impossible; in 
spite of himself he would be staring and 
staring at the empty blackness. His heart 
was pounding under a nameless excite- 
ment; in his mind there rose incessantly 
a very chaos of pictures, standing 
out vividly against the background of 
darkness. 

He saw the ranch bunkhouse, roomy 
and cheerful with lamplight. By this 
hour the men would be done with their 
evening choring and would be gathering 
in for an interval of robust masculine talk 
and carousal before bedtime. Most likely 
two or three would be playing a card game 
at the scarred table; perhaps a friendly 
bottle would be brought out of conceal- 
ment. It might be that old Bill himself 
would come down to the bunkhouse when 
he had put his little grandchild to bed, 
and sit for a time with his chair tipped 
back against the wall, listening to reports 


of the day’s work, then telling stories q 
the old days when life in this land was q 
hazard. Whatever was happening, ther 
would be sun-browned faces and lusty 
voices and lamplight. 

Over at the big house, kitchen and 
dining-room would be alight too. In the 
kitchen old Bill’s son, after his wont, 
would be helping his wife with the last of 
her evening tasks, and there would be 
easy talk and happy laughter. Bill’s son 
and his wife were good companions. 

Jim sat up in his blankets, shaking. 

“Good Lord!” he cried aloud. “Whats 
the matter with me? I sure wish there 
was somebody here to talk to. I wish] 
had somebody to look at, just for human. 
ness. I wish I could have some kind of a 
light. I can’t stand this.” 

He struck match after match, holding 
them before him as they burned, dwelling 
eagerly upon that poor counterfeit of 
cheer. Before he knew it his matches 
were gone. After that there was nothing 
for him but blank endurance. 

His brain pulsed with pain, in swift, 
hard rhythm. In the dead silence Jim’s 
thoughts began keeping time to the pul- 
sation. Curiously, that phrase out of old 
Bill’s letter recurred to him, repeated it- 
self over and over again, accenting itself 
with his hurried heart-beats: “A steady, 
reliable man—a steady, reliable man—a 
steady, reliable man—” He tried to 
shake himself free of that tormenting 
obsession. If he succeeded, it was only 
to find another torment waiting to take 
possession of his thoughts. 

“What if it would be like this forever!” 
his fancy suggested. “What if all the rest 
of my life would be like this, skulkin’ and 
hidin’ and bein’ afraid! Good Gawd! 
Never able to think about anything but 
bein’ afraid of what I’d did, and never 
able to look at a man in the face without 
bein’ scared he knowed! Forever and 
ever—and ever—and ever—” The sylla- 
bles were playing a fantastic accom- 
paniment to his pain-stabs. 

“Never anybody but just myself that I 
could be trustin’!” he cried. ‘“That’s 
what Bill said: ‘You’ll never be lovin’ any- 
body but yourself—and that’s awful poor 
lovin’ ’—that’s what he said! Good 

Gawd! ‘A steady, reliable man—a 
steady, reliable man—a steady, reliable 
man—’ ” 


rene the sleepless night passed. 
Before dawn Jim had altered his plan. 

“There’s no sense in waitin’ till Satur- 
day,” he told himself. “I don’t have to 
stand another night up here. I couldn’t. 
Tonight’ll be as good a time as Saturday, 
syne Why wouldn’t it?” 

here was no good reason against it. 
Before darkness fell again he descended 
the mountain. At the edge of the plain 
he sat down to wait, his horse saddled and 
ready. That was much better than the 
terrifying silence and blackness of the 
mountain top. Here he could watch the 
stars while he waited, and so keep account 
of time. He need not delay for very long. 
If he got to the house at midnight he 
would be sure of finding everyone asleep; 
and then he could ride far toward safety 
before daybreak. 

His abject fear forsook him once he was 
back upon the familiar ground at the 
ranch. With alert stealth he removed 
his boots in the yard and entered the 
house by the kitchen way. There were 
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stories offno locks to stop him; the kitchen door 
nd was ,pstood open. Within, he stood for a mo- 
ng, ther ment, listening. He knew where every 
nd lusty member of the household slept. Old Bill’s 
room led off from the dining-room, his 
hen and grandchild’s crib beside his own bed. 
In the en at night they were inseparable. Bill 
is_ wont was a heavy sleeper; even now Jim heard 
e last off the reassuring sound of the old man’s 
‘ould bef deep snoring. There was no other sound. 
}ill’s son Quietly Jim tiptoed into the dining-room, 
1S. groping his way to the corner where the 
cing. safe stood, dropping to his knees and feel- 
‘What's ing for a match. He had forgotten that 
h there his matches were all gone. No matter; 
' wish Jf he knew where matches were kept. He — 
human-§ found them easily and crept back to the A 
ind of af safe. Two or three minutes more and his 
work would be done. He struck a match, 
holding f sheltering the flame in one cupped hand, 
welling f directing its light upon the dial of the lock. 
feit off A sound startled him and hastily he 
1atches § blew out the match. In old Bill’s room 
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lothing f the aan Gear cil pleco CUSHION HEEL On city street—asphalt, concrete—the turf- 
. c-— : . ns ° like tread of Cat’s Paw Cushion Rubber 
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: Tat lbs snoring stopped on the instant. poste ms Co Heels speed you along. G 
1e pul-f Thunder might have crashed without Your softened stride is also sure. Cat’s Paws take 
you safely over wet and slippery going. 














of old { waking him, but the quiet little voice 
ted it- J reached him. 
itself “What you say, Honey?” he asked And you'll be glad to miss all 


The Foster Friction Plug slip-proofs the way for you 
—while discouraging wear. 
Oh yes, Cat’s Paws are more economical than hard, 


teady, § gently. “A drink? All mght—you just epee ae 

ian—a | stay still, and Gran’pa’ll fetch it to you.” yaa 1 ap soinminn ane leather heels. They last longer. 
ed to , 

enting UAKING, Jim sank to the floor, cower- po bye oo 

; only ing back in the narrow space between ie ant Gee 

take | safe and desk. He need not have feared, FOSTER RUBBER CO 


for the old man needed no light. In the 
ver!” | dusk of the room Jim saw the big, bulky 
e rest — figure go out to the kitchen and return. Originators and Patentees 
? and e heard the child’s sigh of content as of the Foster Fraction Plug 
‘awd! § she drank; heard the creak of old Bill’s et ee, See 
¢ but f bed; then heard again the little girl’s 
never voice: } 
-hout “Gran’pa, I want to come in your bed.” 
and “Do you?” Bill said fondly. ‘Well, 
ylla- - come on, then. Crawl right over here 
com- eside me, where I can cuddle you up. 
There! Ain’t that nice, now?” 
iat I She laughed softly, happily. She did 
hat’s | not mean to go back to sleep at once. Her 
mind was suddenly flooded with the 


106 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 














any- 
poor | quaint, sweetly erratic fancies of a child 
300d | wakened at midnight. 

4 “You’re the bes’ man!” she said. 
able | “You ain’t ’fraid of the dark, are you 

Gran’pa?” 
“Why, no, Sweetness,” Bill told her. 

sed. “Ain't you ever ’fraid of anything at 


lan. § all?” she demanded. 

tur- F ae no, a, Bill ope a CUSHION 
» to on’t know as I am. What would I want 

n’t. § to be afraid for, now?” 340) 54335 R HE ELS 
ay, “IT ain’t ’fraid, either,” she returned 
courageously, in the shelter of his arms. 
it. | “I guess I would be ’fraid though if you 
led J didn’t love me. You love me, don’t you?” 


ain “T sure do, Brightness!” the old man sa 
nd § said earnestly. : : TYPEWRITERS REBUILT. 
he “Gran’pa,” she persisted, “what if peo- se N 

ina) For 
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he | ple didn’t love each other?” | YOU CAN SAVE 
he Well, now!” Bill said. “That would $25 t 5 
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ty § each other, Gran’pa?” she questioned. 
“Well,” Bill ventured, “I wouldn’t 
as wonder if it’s different little things. I 
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A sporting goods men. Large bottle ™ (Incorporated) 
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e “Do you love my daddy?” 
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This newest exclusive Vudor 
Ventilating feature causes a cool- 
ing circulation of fresh air. 











Vudor Ventilating Porch Shades, 
costing but a few dollars, bring 
you all the Summer comfort of a 
deep wood glade. Your porch 
becomes a cool refuge from the 
Summer glare, the most inviting 
spot in your home for family and 
social gatherings. At night, a 
sleeping porch in complete pri- 
vacy, yet open to every passing 
breath of air. 

Vudors are distinctively artistic 
for any home, cottage or mansion. 
They are made of perfect slats of 
kiln-dried basswood stained per- 
manently the color harmonizing 
with the porch woodwork. 


The Only 
Ventilating Porch Shade 
Made 


Its other distinctive features are effect- 
iveness, durability, doubled reenforcin: 
warps, permanent color, roll-up aaa 
working through Vudor Cord Glides 
(no pulleys), safety wind device and 
heavy, ovaled bottom mouldings. 

The Vudor aluminum name plate 


identifies every genuine Vudor Shade. 
Only one dealer in most towns. 
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Hough Shade Corporation 
257 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 
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Tear off and send this coupon for com- 
plete information and colored reproduction 
of Vudor Porch les in actual use on 


all kinds of homes. We will also send 
name of local dealer. 
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“You bet I do!” Bill answered fer- 
vently. “Your daddy’s a good man.” 
“Do you love Sam Kinney?” 
Old Bill chuckled. “Yes, I like Sam 
Kinney too. I wouldn’t want to hug and 
kiss him, like I do you; but I like him first- 


” 


rate. 

“And do you like Towhead? And Pete? 
And did you like Jim, Gran’pa?” 

“Jim?” the old man echoed. ‘Why, 
yes, I guess so. Jim, he wasn’t the kind of 
man your daddy is, nor Sam Kinney, nor 
some of the rest; but Jim wasn’t a bad 
man. He was just flighty. I wouldn’t 
wonder if he’d come out all right.” 

“T don’t b’lieve he was bad either,” she 
ioe “but I’ve been worried about 

im. 

“Worried?” Bill returned. ‘Have you? 
What about, now?” 

“Because he said he didn’t have any 
friends,” she explained. “Don’t you 
*member he said he didn’t have any 
friends? Everybody ought to have 
friends, oughtn’t they, Gran’pa?”’ 

“Yes, sir!” he agreed. “You’re mighty 
right, Littlest! Everybody ought to have 
friends. This world would be a real fool- 
ish place if it wasn’t for friends and folks 
to love, wouldn’t it?” 

“I ’spect it would,” the child assented. 
“Gran’pa, I guess I ought to liked Jim 
better, when he was here. If he was to 
come back, I’d like him better. Don’t 
you guess it’s safest to like everybody 
better?” 

“Yes, Honey,” Bill said drowsily. “You 
go on to sleep now, Pet. Let’s talk about 
it some more tomorrow.” 

Silence fell. Many minutes passed. 
Old Bill was snoring again. Jim sat 


— 


crouched in his corner, motionless, 
It was very early when Old Bill came 
out of the house for his first tonic breath 
of the crisp morning air. He found Jim 
Tingle seated on the edge of the kitchen 
porch. Bill was not much surprised; he 
had long since passed the point of being 
surprised by the oddities of conduct of 
his come-and-go ranch, hands. 

“Hello!” he said. “I thought you'd 
left.” 

“Yes, sir,” Jim agreed. “I did. But] 
just thought I’d come and see if you 
wouldn’t mebbe hire me back.” Abashed, 
his eyes fell before the old man’s search. 
ing scrutiny. 

“You see, Mr. Cruse—That character 
you give me, now—I was sure obliged to 

ou for it. It was a real good character, 

ut you said you was a liar when you 
wrote it. You said I didn’t have no char- 
acter myself. I expect that was pretty 
near so, mebbe, some ways. I ain’t ever 
had much luck. I just thought I’d come 
back here and see if you wouldn’t mebbe 
let me work for you long enough till you 
wouldn’t be feelin’ that way.” 


(Fy? Bill puffed out his lips and drew 
his breath hard through his big nose. 
“Well, I'll be jiggered!”’ he snorted. 

“Yes, sir,” Jim said lamely. “I’ve been 

thinkin’ about it. I wish you’d keep that 
character you give me till I’m mebbe sort 
of like what it says—sort of steady and 
reliable, and the like of that. I’d like to 
try it a whirl, any way.” 

“Well, [ll be jiggered!’’ old Bill re- 
eated. “I swear, Jim, this is one time 
’m beat. All right! Go put up your 

horse. They’re startin’ breakfast.” 








What of the Nation? 


(Continued from page 27) 


the blackest in human history. This in- 
deed we may all believe, and the general 
recognition of the fact would be a strong 
pledge that a lasting peace may follow. 

In actual war all personal responsibility 
is taken from the individual and assumed 
by the state. The state church usually 
adds to the sanction of state-patriotism 
that of state religion. For this reason the 
hideous destruction incident to war is 
covered with a veil of legality and dignity 
which ordinary murders and outlaw 
atrocities cannot possess. 

A writer on the French Revolution 
(James Mackintosh, 1791) well expresses 
this destruction. 

“The massacres of war, and the mur- 
ders committed by the sword of justice, 
are disguised by the solemnities which 
invest them. But the wild justice of the 
people has a naked and undisguised hor- 
ror. Its slightest exertion awakens all 
our indignation, while murder and rapine, 


if arrayed in the gorgeous disguise of acts 
of state, may with impunity. stalk 
abroad.” 

The declaration of war in any nation 
overrides and suppresses all individual 
opinion. This explains the apparent 
unity with which any nation will plunge 
into conflict. It arises from the theory 
that the interests of the nation, its pres- 
tige, its honor, or the conservation of its 
investments, have an exalted value out- 
weighing all other considerations. The 
welfare of its individual people is seldom 
weighed in the balance against national 
aspirations. It is a tradition, or, more 
exactly, a superstition, that a nation 
“cannot take a dare.” In fact, it is never 
an expression of strength, but rather of 
impotenceor desperation. “We have tried 
all other means of enforcing or maintain- 
ing law. Now let us act like the others, 
throw all law aside and plunge into the 
pool of blood. What else can we do?” 
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HOTEL ST. FRANCIS, SAN FRANCISCO 
The cosmopolitan metropolis of the Pacific. Its reputation is coextensive 
with the fame of the gay city of which it is the center 








HOTEL DEL MONTE, DEL MONTE 


On the beautiful bay of Monterey, with the most beautiful grounds 


in the world and the sportiest golf links on the Coast 











Motor Information 


HE National Old Trails highway to California is now open. The 
Lincoln Highway will probably be open late in May. Early in June 
the National Parks Highway will be passable. Plan your transconti- 

nental motor trip to California right now. There are 5000 miles of smooth, dust- 
less motor roads through the world’s most interesting scenery in the Golden 
State where touring is a pleasure every month in the year. And every month 
in the year the gates of the hospitable inns along the scenic highways are 
open to the traveler. Up and down the 800-mile stretch of E] Camino Real, 
the King’s Highway laid out bythe padres, luxurious modern hotels offer the 
motor tourist not only every known comfort and convenience, but they are 
ready to help him plan the details of his trip in advance. For free informa- 
tion concerning the condition of California or transcontinental roads, for rates, 
reservations and any other helpful data, address Sunset Magazine Service 
Bureau, San Francisco, Cal., or the managers of any of the hotels, known and 
endorsed by Sunset Magazine, listed below: 


HOTEL ST. FRANCIS, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
James Woods, Gen. Mgr. 


HOTEL DEL MONTE, DEL MONTE, CAL. 


Carlos S. Stanley, Manager 
HOTEL ALEXANDRIA, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Vernon Goodwin, Managing Director 


HOTEL VAN NUYS, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
A. J. Pederson, Manager 


ALPINE TAVERN, MT. LOWE, CAL. 
C. H. Burnett, Manager 














HOTEL ALEXANDRIA, LOS ANGELES 
The focal point of social life in the capital of California's 
Sunshine and Orange Belt 
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ALPINE TAVERN, MT. LOWE 
Overlooking the beautiful San Gabriel Valley. Five thousand feet above 
the sea, yet only two hours’ trolley ride from Los Angeles 








HOTEL VAN NUYS, LOS ANGELES 


Known the world over for its service. Its dining room is praised 


by discriminating connoisseurs of real cooking 
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Motoring and Good Roads 0 





















































A Day on the Columbia Highway 


The Reward of One Who Overcame Indifference to Homemade Attractions 


UST a road! Now you might be in- 
clined to question my sincerity in 
professing ecstasy over such an or- 
dinarily-prosaic thing as that. Such 
an inclination would be perfectly natural. 
I, too, was skeptical about the fulsome 
things I heard and read describing the 
charm and beauty of that road—that is 
to say, I was skeptical until the other day 
when I made a trip over this road and 
viewed its scenic enchantment with my 
own eyes. Thereafter, I became just ‘as 
crazy about it as the most enthusiastic 
Highway fan. 
We are wont to begrudge the small 
effort it requires to see and appreciate the 
unusual and remarkable things close at 


By Howard O. Rogers 


hand; whereas the more distant and in- 
accessible the natural wonders we read 
so much about, the more anxious we are 
to see them. I know it’s that way with 
me. 

For over a year after the Columbia 
Highway was dedicated and opened to the 
public, [ never became sufficiently inter- 
ested to spend the time and effort to see 
it. And I lived within an hour’s drive of 
one end of this remarkable road! Time 
and time again I had perused columns of 
local press matter detailing the scenic 
wonders of “America’s Greatest High- 


way.” I knew the history of its concep- 
tion and building; I voted for the huge 
bond issue that helped to finance it. Yet 
its very nearness seemed to dull the edge 
of my curiosity to see it. 

It wasn’t that the really great wonders 
of nature fail to attract me. Awe- 
stricken, I had gazed at the roaring, 
seething waters of Niagara; I had stood 
upon the brink of the Grand Canyon and 
marveled at the bigness and beauty of 
this inspiring sight; Pike’s Peak and the 
Yellowstone pif enthused me to an un- 
usual degree. But, before viewing our 
own particular Highway here in Oregon, 
I ae sort of blasé impression that, al- 
though it must be a pretty road, the 
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Crown Point, on the Columbia Highway, is a mountain rock rising abruptly some eight hundred feet above the mighty river. 








Here 


the road encircles the top of the rock and at night the illuminated electroliers give it the appearance of a jewelrset crown. 


In the center of this circle ‘‘ Vista House’’ 


will be built at a cost of $20,000. The view cannot be estimated in money 
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$1150 i: 


Mitchell Junior—a 40-h. p. Six 
120-inch Wheelbase 







F. o. b. 
Racine 


91460 


7-Passenger—48 Horsepower 
127-inch Wheelbase 


What $1150 Buys 


Under John W. Bate’s Efficiency Methods 


Mitchell Junior — the smaller 
Mitchell—is an amazing example 
of real factory efficiency. 


It is no better value than our 
larger Mitchell—our famous 7-pas- 
senger model. But never before 
has so fine a car sold at nearly so 
low a price. Nor a car of this size 
and power. 


Plus All Our Extras 


Then on Mitchell or Mitchell 
Junior you find hundreds of extras 
free. Extras which this year cost 
us about $4,000,000. All of them 
are paid for by factory savings, 
due to John W. Bate. 


31 unique features— 
100 per cent over-strength— 
24 per cent added luxury. * 


These are things you don’t find 
elsewhere in cars at Mitchell prices. 
Or at any price, we think. 
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For 200,000 Miles 


Mitchells are built for lifetime 
cars—for at least 200,000 miles. 
Some of our cars have already done 
better. 

So every vital part is given twice 
the needed strength. Over 440 
parts are built of toughened steel. 
Safety parts are oversize. Parts 
which get a major strain are built 
of Chrome-Vanadium. 


Gears are tested for 50,000 pounds 
per tooth. The springs we use— 
Bate -cantilevers—have never yet 
been broken. Not a single one. 








TWO SIZES 
: —a roomy, 7-passenger Six, with 
Mitchell 127-inch wheelbase and a highly- 
developed 48-horsepower motor. 
Price $1460, f. o. b. Racine 
. . —@ Se 
Mitchell Junior 5° S>sssener 
lines, with 120-inch wheelbase and a 40-horsepower 
motor—/4-inch smaller bore. 
Price $1150, f. o. b. Racine 


Also six styles of enclosed and convertible 
bodies. Also new Club Roadster. 











That, in the long run, is the 
greatest extra you get in Mitchell 
cars. And it costs us most. 


Extras You See 


The most appealing extras are 
the extras that you see. The 31 
features—like a power tire pump— 
which nearly all cars omit. The 
extra finish, the extra luxury paid 
for by savings in our new body 
plant. This year we have added 
24 per cent to the cost of finish, 
upholstery and trimming. 


These are results of efficiency. 
Mr. Bate has spent millions in this 
plant to cut our factory cost in two. 
Nowhere else could cars like these 
be built at Mitchell prices. 


Go see the results. See the values 
which you don’t find elsewhere. 
They will make you want a Mitchell 
car. And any man who owns one 
will tell you that it pays. 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Inc. 
Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 
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Every Road a 


Boulevard 


because I drive our car a lot. _Before 
we equipped I noticed that it would 
bounce and jump even on a smooth 
road when only one or two persons 
were in it; while on a rough road 
with the whole family aboard, we had 
to crawl along at a snail’s pace. 





Now, no 


matter what the load or road, 


we glide and don’t have to slow down 


either. 


The car rides more steadily 


and obeys the wheel much better, too.”’ 


It makes all the difference in the world 
to ride on Hartford Shock Absorbers. Then 


there are 


no road limitations. You can go 


where you please—in comfort. 
Incidentally the absence of jolt, jar and 


vibration 


adds to the life of your car and 


materially cuts the cost of its upkeep. 


“Between You and Jolt, Jar and 
Vibration”’ is a booklet of intense interest 
to every car owner. Sent on request. 


EDWARD V. HARTFORD, Inc. 
171 Morgan St., Jersey City, N. J. 


PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTORS, CHANSLOR & LYON COMPANY: 


San Francisco, 


For Safety's Sake 





MR. AUTO TOURIST: 


Low cost of living in your car explained. Avoid hotel 
bills. Colle wpsible bed, trunk, refrigerator, kitchen- 
ette, etc. Easily and cheaply ‘made. We furnish the 
plans, you do the work. The wise will investigate; 
costs a postal. 








AUTO PULLMAN CO., Box S, Flemingsburg, Ky. 








Bush Car Delivered. Free 


Ride ina Bush Car. Pay for it out of your commissions 


on sales, my agents are making money. Shipmentsare 
prompt. Bush 
or money back, 
) ites atonce for 
attoor 













an ‘Address J. 
b, Pres. 

bes: -C1 

gueu MOTOR COMPANY, Bash Temple, Cbieago, Lilinois 





los Angeles, Oakland, Fresno, Seattle, Portland 


aitticail 
ere, =. 


AUTO JACK 











DUNLOP 


GOLF BALLS 


are preferred by experts because 
these British-made balls can- 
not be equalled for long straight 
drives and sure exact putts. 
Try “29” medium and “31” 
heavy. 

$9.00 per dozen Zc each 

For sale by golf’ professionals. 


DUNLOP RUBBER CO.,LTD. 


Birmingham, Eng. 


























Multnomah Falls, 700 feet high, the find 
note in a climax of seven waterfalls and the 
supreme attraction of the Highway 


superlative terms that were used to de 
scribe it were the exaggerated, but par 
donable, expressions of local pride. 

However, I eventually decided to take 
a day off and make a thorough inspection 
of this much-vaunted auto path. 
friend of mine—an enthusiastic Highway 
bug—volunteered to accompany me and 
show me the sights. We planned to start 
early enough to reach Chanticleer Inn, 
on the Highway, twenty-two miles out 
from the city, in time for an early break- 
fast. 

It was a clear, dewy Oregon morning, 
The air was as clean and sweet as a Hood 
River apple. It was going to be an e 
hilarating drive if nothing else. Takin 
the Columbia Boulevard we humm 
along in our little car for ten miles through 
a level grassy river country of dairy 
farms, aadial rural houses and com 
modious barns. On both sides of the road 
numerous herds of milk-cows grazed 
placidly in fresh dewy pastures. 

hen out we came onto the hard-sur- 
face pavement of Sandy Boulevard. 
For another eight miles we skimmed 
along over this level road till we reached 
the little village of Troutdale. Thence 
over the Sandy River Bridge and up 
the right bank of this little mountain 
stream for two miles, past the Auto Club 
grounds, and out onto the smooth, damp 
pavement of the Highway proper. 

Before us the road lay like a strip of 
gtay carpet, winding its way through 
towering fir trees on the one side and per- 
endicular moss-green cliffs on the other. 
fe was a delightful time of the day; a 
cool, moist freshness enveloped the early- 
morning solitude. 

Troutdale is on the river level. From 
that point we climbed gradually, by 
graceful curves and easy grades, for four 
miles till we reached Chanticleer. I say 
we climbed, although we were hardly 
conscious of it at the time, so gradual was 
the ascent. 

Standing at the dining-room window 
of this hospitable little road-tavern, 
perched on the brink of the Columbia 
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| SS BF ook into the heart of a tire, as you would 
to take | look into the heart of a man, to know the 
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o. 2 
o Before you, its thick, tough hide of 
‘0 start pear Black Tread rubber stripped back, the heart 
: Inn, of a Goodrich; Silvertown Cord tire is lsid Bere. 
es out 
break: Mark the giant size of its CABLE-CORD, and its 
nil cross-wrapped, two-ply structure. 
1 Hood 
_2 The Inside on Tires 
immed . , 
rough If you could thus look into the heart of ALL tires, 
dag you would find them of three types: 
com- ‘ 
os COTTON FABRIC, swathed in five to seven plies; 
. THREAD CORD, or WEB, (strings the size of a 
- trout line, held parallel the circumference of the 
ah d tire by interspaced cross-threads) gummed together 
os 4 | in five to seven plies—meaning internal heat; 
5 : ° CABLE-CORD, the unique, patent-protected, two- 
ache 10 Silvertown ply structure found ONLY in Silvertown, the origi- 
d wp | Cord Xcels nal cord tire—meaning the conguest of internal heat. 
Club : Out of this two-ply, cable-cord construction, saturated with 
damp ty pacreased. engine Dowel rubber, come Silvertown’s unrivaled resilience and durability. 
i 2. Smoother riding. 

‘ip of 4 acl savin Though Silvertown Cords cost more than fabric tires, you 
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| per . Speedier. 
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ai 7. Easier to guide. - 
‘rom 8. Give greater mileage. THE B. F. GOODRICH Co., Akron, Ohio 
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ONCE IN_EV 


AUTOMOBILIST’S STORY 


“« Just as we came over the hill, 
two thugs with murderous looking - 
clubs sprang out of the darkness, 
but when I flashed my Colt they 
disappeared in a jiffy. Of course 
that saved us, but believe me the 
Colt is a mighty necessary part of 
an automobile equipment nowadays. 
I wouldn’t be without one in my car.”” 


ERY MANS LIFE 


Le 


“You cant forget to make a Colt safé’ é 
COLTS PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG Co. HARTFORD, CONN. 








“COMPA, 


AUTO TEN 


Carry a Bedroom 





AUTO TOURISTS: 





ihe 


Under Your Seat! 





This Compac Auto Tent will solve your hotel 
problems during the good Touring season. With 
a Compac, you virtually carry a comfortable, 
commodious “bedroom” under your seat. Tent 
rolls into little bundle 6x18 inches—yet accommo- 
dates 2 to 6 persons. Weighs from 12 to 20 lbs. 





COMPAC TENT CO., 220 West Tenth Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Auto Tent is only one of many touring acces- 
sories included in our line of Compac Camp 
Equipment for Touring, Hiking, Hunting and 


Fishing. And our prices have not advanced. 
Auto Tent erects without poles. Guaranteed 
waterproof, snakeproof, bug proof. Floor cloth 
sewed in as part of tent. Write for free catalog. 











The Axenstrasse, in Switzerland, is world- 
famous, but it is shorter than this tunnel and 
has but three windows while here are five 


Gorge a thousand feet above its base, we 
got our first sweeping view of the river 
and surrounding country. And it cer- 
tainly was some view! 

Like a huge relief map, seventy miles 
of the gorge lay spread out before us. In 
the center of the immense picture, over 
on the Washington side, the glistening 
white tops of Mt. St. Helens, Mt. Adams, 
and Silver Star Peak—all at least fifty 
miles away—stood out with startling 
clearness. Nearer, the green-covered 
hills and fertile valleys of Clark and 
Skamania counties lay peacefully basking 
in the early morning sun. A thousand 
feet below us the shining waters of the 
broad Columbia flowed on to the sea. 
The cliff which supported us fell away 
sharply to the river far below, its rocky 
face filled with scraggy firs whose stunted 
trunks and misshapen branches reflected 
the want of sufficient nourishment there 
afforded. 

But breakfast competed—successfully 
—with the eye-enthralling scene, and 
| then we climbed into the car and jour- 
| — onward. 
rom this point, for three miles, the 
| smooth-flowing road hangs on the side of 
| the mountain—blasted out of the solid 
rock. On our right, within reach of the 
hand, were towering rock walls, cold and 
damp with ‘dripping water; on the left 
great stretches of Washington landscape 
burst intermittently into view between 
the tops of the trees as we purred along. 
A heavy, rustic wall of masonry on the 
outer edge of the road protected us from 
any danger of going over into the dizzy 
depths below. 

Gradually descending about two hun- 
dred feet, we reached Crown Point, a 
mountain rock rising abruptly some eight 
hundred feet above the river. Here the 
road widens from its uniform width of 
twenty-four feet to thirty-five, and circles 
the top of the rock like a crown. En- 
closing the road is a concrete parapet 
four and a half feet high supporting doz- 
ens of electroliers. When illuminated at 
night the Point looks for all the world 
like a huge jewel-set crown. A special 








kind of jéwel thief has been developed in 





the sort of peeves who delight in smash-~ 
ing the glo 


es on these electroliers. In 
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A Battery To Suit Your Car 


TART the new touring season fully prepared against battery troubles. insure 
yourself complete satisfaction by the greater power, energy and durability of 
the Prest-O-Lite Storage Battery—backed up by universal Prest-O-Lite Service. 


There is a Prest-O-Lite Battery of correct size for 
your car. It is the result of years of conscientious 
effort, exacting tests, and large expenditures. It is 
designed and built to give you maximum power, 
service and value—to eliminate the greater part of 
battery troubles. 


No matter where you may be—no matter what car 
you drive—the great country-wide Prest-O-Lite Sys- 
tem of Special Service Stations and Direct Factory 
Branches is at your disposal—carrying a complete 
stock of new batteries and battery parts for all 
makes of cars—offering expert inspection, repair and 
recharging service for all battery owners. 


Sooner or later you will need a new battery. Re- 
member—there is a Prest-O-Lite Battery of correct 
size for your car and it will give you the utmost in 
service and satisfaction. 


DIRECT FACTORY BRANCHES 


Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo , 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Dallas 
Davenport 
Denver 


Des Moines 
Detroit 
Indianapolis 
Jacksonville 
Kansas City 
Los Angeles 
Memphis 
M:]waukee 
Minneapolis 


New York 


Omaha 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
San Francisco 
Seattle 
Syracuse 

St. Louis 

St. Paul 

San Antonio 
Winnipeg 


—and Special Prest-O-Lite Battery 


Service Stations Everywhere 


The Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc. 


U. S. Main Office and Factory, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Canadian Main Office and Factory, Merritton, Ontario 


BATTERY 


Not only a better battery but 
backed by Prest-O-Lite Service 
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Fverything Else Has Faile 


There is no blow-out too large, no tear too ugly, no puncture too 
small to repair with Tire-Doh. And when other methods prove 
incompetent, you can bank on Tire-Doh to do the job thoroughly, 





se Failec 








quickly and economically. 


R irs Bi tar 
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Not a Tire F iller: 


4 etc. 








e-D Ol 


No heat nor tools are needed to repair your tubes—just Tire-Doh and your fingers. 
No danger of burning or overcuring the rubber and causing it to crack or leak. 
Kneaded into casing cuts and sand blisters, Tire-Doh will prevent many a blow- 
out and add thousands of miles to life of tires. 

Tire-Doh is a secret process compound that 
becomes an actual and permanent part of the 
rubber. It stretches with the tube and never loosens. 


~ For Autoists, Motorcyclists and Housewives 
Tire-Doh makes best repair for anything made 
of rubber—tires, gloves, boots, hot water bags, 
Also makes ideal electrical insulation. 


50c and $1.00—10,000 Dealers 


Canadian prices 65c and $1.25. Seven years on the mar- 
ket and a provedsuccess. 790,000 users last year. Many 
keep Tire-Doh in theircars and homes too. If your dealer 
can't supply you, order from us and send us his name. 


Gensiedbr ATLAS AUTO SUPPLY CO. 


Lengthens Life of 


Outer Casings 





662 Austin Avenue 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 




















*“Buckhecht’’ 


ARMY SHOE 


MUNSON LAST 
Thousands of men in civil life are wearing the Army 
Shoe every day, with the result that a horde of foot 
troubles are no longer known to them, 


For 


Lasts and Patterns designed 
b 











| 
Orchardists,Hikers, “ drs 
Hunters, Farmers, cal 
Golfers, Trainmen, Corps, 
and General Service. ae 44 
“BUCKHECHT SHOES’ 


No. 202 S— INDIAN TAN CALF 
Ne. 2035—BLACK GUN METALCALF 


$6 Vetiverea 


If not sold by 
your dealer order 
direct from us. A 
new pair or your 
money back if 
they do not fit. 










100,000 pairs made by 


us for ‘the U. S. army. 
BUCKINGHAM & HECHT, SAN FRANCISCO 


i 
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TUBES 
IT TODAY 10¢ 
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“Oan take a pound a day off a 
patient, or put ition. Other 
systems may temporarily alle- 
viate, but this issure and per- 
manent."—N. ¥. Sun, Aug., 
" 1891. Send for lecture ‘‘Great 
No Dieting. Subject of Fat."’ 


DR. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ TREATMENT 
For the Permanent Reduction of Obesity 


Harmless and Positive. NO FAILURE. Your reduction is assured— 
reducetostay. One month's treatment,$5.00, Mail, oroffice, 1870 
Broadway, New York. A PERMANENT REDUCTION GUARANTEED. 
“The cure is positive and permanent.’'—N. Y. Hera/d, July 9, 1893. 
“On Obesity, Dr. Gibbs is the recognized anthority.”—JN. Y. Wor/a. 


Ne Hard Work, 




















This University discovery is the most important health invention 
of the century. It remakes and rejuvenates the Human Body. It 
produces normal spines. It frees impinged and irritated nerves, 
corrects contracted muscles, shortened ligaments; eliminates con- 
gestion, improves circulation and drainage of the body. IT WILL 
INCREASE THE BODY'S LENGTH. M. O, Div, The Pandicalator 
Co., Garfield Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio, 





“INVESTING IN POPULATION” 
An interesting pamphlet for aggressive commercial organ- 
izations. For free copy addres: 


Ss 
SUNSET MAGAZINE, Advertising Dept., SAN FRANCISCO 











time the majesty of the scene made 
available to them by the Highway may 
lift their petty souls above such vandal- 
ism. The people of Portland have sub- 
scribed $20,000 for the erection of a round 
white building in the center of the jew- 
eled crown, as a place for the traveler to 
stop and rest and view the broad expanse 
of scenery there disclosed. Vista House 
it has already been appropriately named. 

Leaving Crown Point the superb road 
winds through a forest of stately trees. 
Within a small tract—forty acres, they 
say—it doubles back and forth on itself 
five times, forming a figure “8.” In this 
way it accomplishes a descent of 600 feet; 
but the grade is so slight that we hardly 
found it necessary to use the brakes. At 
all the curves the road widens for addi- 
tional safety to passing cars. None of 
the radii of any of the curves on the High- 
way are less than one hundred feet, and 
a maximum grade of five per cent is main- 
tained throughout. he engineering 
skill that ordered this road evidently con- 
sidered safety and utility as well as 
beauty. 

Still descending we came to Latourell 
Bridge, a graceful concrete structure 
spanning a stream. This was Latourell 

alls, the first of a remarkable series of 
cataracts now made conveniently accessi- 
ble to the public by the construction of 
Columbia atiees. 

A mile further on brought us to Shep- 

erd’s Dell. Here we found another 
ares single-span concrete arch bridge 
and another charming waterfall leaping 
from the ponderous crags abave. 

Then came a climax of waterfalls. 
First Bridal Veil Falls, which the road 
crosses and where you have to crane your 
neck to get the beauty of the falls which 
industry has pretty much claimed for its 
own; then, in little over a mile, in rapid 
succession, Coopy Falls, Mist Falls, Dal- 
ton Falls and » Phe ape Falls, and 
then, Multnomah Falls, by all means the 
supreme attraction of the Highway trip. 

We climbed a steep; narrow path to the 
upper bridge, from which we obtained a 
splendid close-up view of the main falls. 
tlalf again higher than Niagara, this 
cataract falls over 660 feet. The force of 
the fall naturally shatters the limited 
amount of water almost completely into 
mist before it reaches the pool beneath. 
The streaming points of water as they 
chase each other downward resemble the 
descending shower-points of a bursted 
sky-rocket. A wealth of vines and 
shrubbery, drawing their life from the 
spray, fill the sides of the “ata enclosure, 
forming a perfect setting for this gem of a 
cataract. The little pool boils and churns 
with life, discharging its waters over the 
second precipice directly under the little 
bridge. 

After a light luncheon at the little inn 
near the falls we resumed our journey and 
soon came to Oneonta Gorge and Tunnel. 
The gorge is a narrow blade-like cleft in 
the mountain, with walls so steep that 
they lean in at the top. At the bottom of 
the cleft flows a cold mountain brook. 
Although the day was warm and quiet a 
gentle billow of cold air flowed out of the 
mouth of the cavern; it reminded me 
of the sensation one experiences in 
opening the door of an ice chest on a 
hot day. 

A few feet beyond we passed through a 
tunnel chiseled out of a bluff of solid rock, 
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Railroad tickets 


entitle you to 
specified mileage 
—so should your 


tires. 





The Difference Between Quaker Tires 


and railroad tickets 


is that the 


tickets will not take you beyond the distance specified while Quaker Tires, though 


adjusted on a 5000-mile basis, deliver thousands of excess miles. 


Records of 


9000, 11,000 and 15,000 miles come to us from enthusiastic users everywhere. 
On request you will be sent facsimiles of the following and many other letters. 


“My last two Quakers were destroyed when my garage 


burned recently. Both of these tires had made 11,227 miles ° 


and were in good condition at the time of the fire.’’ ¢ 


“Tn regard to service on a pair of 33x4 Quaker tirés; which 
I purchased from you in the early part of last July, beg to 
advise that these casings have gone seven thousand (7000) 


miles to date and show but very little wear.”’ 


“We have placed Quaker Tires among our best customers 
and of the different sizes up to and including 36x44 we 
have casings that have been driven 4000 to 8000 miles and 
they are still giving service. We might say that none are 
completely worn out.”’ 

““We have just taken off a 37x5 Quaker casing which has 
been run 14,080 miles. Aside from tread being cut and torn, 
casing is in good condition.”’ 


**A customer has driven a set of 33x4 Quaker Tires on a 
five-passenger car over 12,000 miles.’’ 


In the records referred to, is found the reason why there 
was not a single Quaker Tire left in our factory on the last 
day of February; why dealers’ orders could not be filled; 
why consumers’ demand could not be satisfied. And all that 
despite the fact that the Quaker plant was running to the 
limit of its increased capacity. 


Not everybody can get Quaker Tires because we cannot 
turn out enough to go ’round. But if your local dealer can 


supply you—well, you’ re in luck. 


Write for a copy of ‘5000 Plus.’’ It tells things you ought 
to know about tires, especially Quaker Tires. 











, bina mane Caveaies en Accessory nd 
ardware dealers seeking a high-grade CHICAGO PITTSBURGH NEW YORK 
Quaker City Rubber Co. tireaccountforl917shouldwriteaddress, 182 211 53 
FACTORY, PHILADELPHIA Factory Division. West Lake St. Wood St. Murray St. 
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LIVE IN THE BIG OUTDOORS 
‘{ The Schilling Auto Camp adds 


the joy of camping to the pleasure of 
touring. Put up or taken down in a 
jiffy. With your car equipped with the 
Auto Camp you are independent of hotels 
and free from the worry of having to “get 
” somewhere.” Stop where you like and stay as long as you want. 


Schilling’s Auto Camp 
A big double bed 48 in. wide by 78 in. long completely enclosed 


in a waterproof canvas shelter tent, designed to go on almost any standard car. 
Bed framework made of pressed steel which fastens to 
and extends out from the running board. When not in 
use entire outfit collapses on running board where it lies 
snugly packed. Bed positively will not sag to the middle 
when occupied by two people, being made of the 
Schilling Flexible Mattress Fabric. Use the tonneau as a 
dressing room and step right into bed through door of car. 
Weight 60 Ibs. 


Write_for descriptive literature—only a limited number of 
Auto Camps can be made this year. Get your order in early. 


The L. F. Schilling Company, Dept. D, 





Absolute Privacy 
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In Wood or Metal 
ANYWHERE 


Electric Drilling 


It makes no difference whether it’s a wagon shop or a furniture factory, a 
machine shop or an electric railway maintenance department, a sheet metal 
shop, a mill or a foundry,—all industries find the TEMCO 
Portable Electric Drill a time and labor saver. 


it also taps threads, drives and drawsscrews, 
grinds valves, and sharpens small tools. 

Attaches to any lamp socket (D. ©. or A. O.) anywhere and 

costs but 1c an hour for average running. 

Made in four sizes weighing 9 to 19 pounds; one and two speed 

types; also with instant reverse by finger switch: for any con- 

ventional voltage. 


Why It Saves Money For Factories 
and Machine Shops 


Gets at work in cramped or restricted quarters. 
Saves cost of disassembling apparatus to take to fixed machine 


tool. 
Saves cost of setting large machine tools for odd jobs. 
Quicker and more accurate than hand tool work. 
Does much that big machine tools do, at less operative, less 
investment and less depreciation cost. 


Write for FREE Catalog or see your Jobber 


THE TEMCO ELECTRIC MOTOR COMPANY 
1703 Sugar Street, Leipsic, Ohlo 


Makers, also, of TEMOO-Alta Shock Absorbers and TEMOO Shock 
Absorbers, Master Vibrators and Lock Switches for Fords. 


























on the top of which I noticed a lone f 
tree—a solitary sentinel guarding th 
eastern entrance to Benson Park. 

we emerged from the tunnel, 


s 
_ Cathedral Rocks and St. Peter’s Dome 


far above us, burst into view. Two thou 
sand feet above the road, St. Peter 
stands—a lofty round-shouldered rock 
The dome and the sharp spires around it 
create the effect of some prehistoric 
giants’ cathedral. Then came Hors 
Tail Falls, a perfect likeness of the spread. 
ing tail of a mammoth white steed. 

Further on we crossed a series of pretty 
concrete bridges. Of these the one of chief 
interest to me was that spanning Moffet’s 
Creek. “Without a duplicate in the 
country,” it has been characterized. Al 
though 170 feet long it rises only seven. 
teen feet in its span. As a matter of en. 
gineering interest they say it’s the longest 
three-hinged bridge in the world, in pro 
portion to the rise of the span. 

Rapidly we swung down the slope to 
the little station of Bonneville, the’site of 
the Oregon State Fish Hatchery. We 
stopped here to examine the hatchery 
plant and pools where each year the 
State Fish and Game Commission plants 
millions of fry with which to restock Ore- 
gon streams with fish. 

Hurrying on, traveling through some 
twenty-one miles of variegated scenery, 
we reached Mitchell’s Point Tunnel, a 
remarkable if not the supreme engineering 
feature of the entire Highway. This 
tunnel is 385 feet long, drilled out of the 
solid rock; and in it. are five great win- 
dows overlooking the river. A wonderful 
piece of work, it seemed to me—this win- 
dowed archway. The Axenstrasse in 


| Switzerland is world-famous; yet it is 


shorter than this tunnel and has only 
three windows. We wandered in this 
place for some time and were filled with 
respect for the fellows who conceived and 
made it. 

Five miles more and we were in the 
little city of Hood River. We had cov- 
ered sixty-eight miles of Columbia river 
scenery over a road as smooth and com- 

aratively as level as a city street. 

hrough tunnels, across bridges, along 
dizzy cliffs and past more than a dozen 
waterfalls we had come as swiftly and as 
easily as one travels the city pavement to 
and from his office. 

It is not alone the beauty of the road 
and the unparalleled scenery it discloses 
which impress the motorist, but the solid, 
substantial character of this artery of 
pleasure and commerce. Paved with 
Warrenite surface, wide curves, easy 
grades, staunch bridges, it has been built 
to stand up under years of wear and tear 
and economic use. A mighty, useful 
boulevard ,this, linking two widely sepa- 
rated portions of the state, separated by 
the lofty impassable Cascades, so long 
considered an insurmountable barrier for 
vehicle traffic. 

This Highway is a grand achievement 
in the science of modern road-building— 
nothing short of a national asset. Already 
it has been seen and appreciated by 
thousands of eastern tourists. More and 
more, as it becomes better known, will it 
be visited by road enthusiasts and trav- 
elers who appreciate the scenic beauties 
of Nature. And last of all, I suppose, we 
at home will come to know and appreciate 
it. I am glad my friend is a Highway 
bug. He has made me one. 
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Especially valuable to the 
touring motocist ls 
FISK FREE TIRE SERVICE 
Direct Fisk Branches in 
Sfouring principal cities throughout the 
in Sunny Clines country, and along the favorite 
touring routes, render this 
service without charge no 
matter what make of tires you 
use. “Fisk Service incurs no 
obligations and relieves you 
of all anxiety about youc tires. 
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Before leaving home write 

to The Fisk Rubber Company 

of N.Y.,Chicopee Falls,Mass. 

(manutacturers ot the famous 

RED Top, Jire de Luxe) for 

2 j complete list of Fisk Branches, 

CUSHMANS * = —=* oe ae and avail yourself of Fisk 
~PARKER™ a> ‘ y Service along the way. 
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ASPHALT BASE CRUDE 


California’s oil fields produce a crude rich in 
lubricating properties—asphalt-base petroleum. 
“Oils made from asphalt-base crudes haveshown 
themselves to be much better adapted to motor 
cylinders, as far as their carbon-forming procliv- 
ities are concerned, than are parafhine-base Penn- 

sylvania oils,” says Lieut. Bryan, U.S. N. 
Zerolene, the Standard Oil for Motor Cars, is 
scientifically refined from selected California 
asphalt-base crude; it is made from the right 
crude and made right. Zerolene gives best lubri- 
cation with least carbon. Dealers everywhere 

and at service stations and agencies of the 

Standard Oil Company 
(California ) 
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THE BOYCOTT 
LOSES OUT 


(Continued from page 12) 


money into the pockets of seventeen union 
members, is to force the entire San Fran- 
cisco hardwood floor trade to buy the 
product of cheap oriental labor against 
which the unions have been carrying on a 
vigorous campaign for sixty years. 


HE city of Stockton lies a hundred 

miles inland from San Francisco on 
the navigable San Joaquin river in the 
midst of a highly productive farming re- 
gion. Its strategic location attracted a 
great many industries, but the industrial 
growth has not been an unmixed blessing. 
For many years Stockton was in a state 
of continuous turmoil and _ irritation 
caused by the incessant attempts of the 
labor leaders to make it impossible for 
even one non-union man to work for a 
living in the city. The boycott was one 
of the principal weapons used to enforce 
the demands, and its indiscriminate appli- 
cation in 1914 led to a series of disastrous 
strikes which shook the community clear 
to its foundations. The following are a 
few of the demands which the unions en- 
deavored to enforce by means of the boy- 
cott: 

Twenty unions insisted that no em- 
ployer should hire an out-of-town worker 
so long as a single member of the twenty 
Stockton unions remained idle. 

The plumbers’ union demanded that 
any member owning a bicycle should be 
forbidden the use of the vehicle on his 
way from the shop to the job. Walking 
would, of course, use up more time. 

If a small contracting bricklayer or 
plasterer had a one-day job, the rules 
barred him from mixing his own mortar. 
He must not only employ a union hod- 
carrier for the task, but in addition he 
must pay the union hodcarrier a full day’s 
wages even if the mortar-mixing were 
done in an hour. 

The business agent or walking delegate 
of any union, according to the demands, 
must have the right to visit all jobs or 
plants at any time, to talk with any em- 
ployee and, if necessary, to have the men 
stop the machinery to listen to him. 

Tailors or printers were to be forced to 
surrender their jobs temporarily to needy 
union members at the request of the union 
secretary, regardless of the needy one’s 
fitness for the job. 

No carpet mechanic was to be allowed 
to cut, fit or lay carpets unless a union 
member had taken the measurements. If 
the purchaser should take the measure- 
ments himself, the merchant would have 
to send a union man to do the work over 
again. 

The employers were to be obliged not 
only to deduct the union dues from the 
wages of their employees, but likewise to 
hold back any assessment or fines levied 
by the business agent. 

To enforce these and other regulations 
of a similar nature the Stockton unions 
employed the boycott ruthlessly. In the 
period from 1903 to 1917 more than a hun- 
dred firms and individuals were boy- 
cotted. Stockton’s largest department 
store was put out of business through the 
boycott. Clothing merchants, grocers, 














PRICES 
F, O. B. Nearest Branch or 
Distributor 
Terms, C. O. D. 
PLAIN SAVAGE GRAFINITE 
SIZE TREAD GRIP TUBES 


“ . : ” 

Heap big mileage” at no greater 
cost than for ordinary, low-mile- 
age tires—that’s the Savage idea 








30x3 $1150 $13.80 $2.95 
30x 3% 14.60 17.55 3.60 of value. 

32 x 342 pe 20.00 3.85 ie ‘i , 

33 x 4 2. 25.90 4.90 © 

=< = = << Ae nd there Ss no guesswork about 
36x4 25.90 29.80 5.15 a the price—you always know that 
35x 444 34.20 39.20 6.30 3 « see 

36x 44 34.70 39.95 6.50 youwill pay the same for Savages 
37x44 35.80 42.10 6.60 

37x5 40.70 46.30 7.65 anywhere. Every Savage dealer 


has the same Standard Price List. 


High mileage, low cost per mile— 

tire satisfaction. Sold from 
F factory to you through our own 
§ distributors. 


SAVAGE 


TIRES 
Heap big mileage! 


THE SAVAGE TIRE CORPORATION 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
Branch Stores: 

San Francisco - 1125-29 Van Ness Avenue 
Los Angeles - - - - - 700 W. 7th Street 
San Diego - - - - - 936 Second Street 






















SAVAGE 
GRAFINITE TUBES 
‘The only tubes that have graph- 
ite vulcanized into the surfac2. 
Prevents deterioration, sticking, 
friction and heating. Makes §-.’ Poo Te 
soapstone unnecessary. Length- arse f . 

ens life of tube. Y 














Earn Money for Your Church 


The simpiest and best plan yet de- 
vised forraising money forchurches, 
societies, lodges, etc. 

No matter in what size city or community you 
reside it is an easy matter to earn $100.00 or 
more for any fund you may desire to devote 
the money to. 





You, your church or your society takes no 
risk whatsoever. All you need do is to follow 
our carefully outlined plan and your success 
will be assured. 


For full details address 
FUND-RAISING DEPARTMENT 
SUNSET MAGAZINE, SUNSET BLDG. SAN FRANCISCO 
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e ot New York 


On The Magic Carpet 


There is an irresistible lure about America’s 


greatest ci 
every year 


that draws millions of people 


‘om all parts of the world. Hun- 


dreds of thousands of these visitors travel on 


A.B.A. Cheques—the “modern magic carpet.” 


When you visit New York or any other place, 
travel on A.B.A. Cheques. They are safe, be- 
cause until you countersign your Cheques in 
the presence of the person accepting them, 
they are of use to no one but yourself. 


They are convenient, because this counter- 
signature is the only identification you will 
beca’ ont 4 


need, and 


use they are acce readily 


everywhere—by railroads, steamship companies, 


hotels, the best merchants. 


them. 


50,000 banks cas 


Get them at your bank, or write Bankers Trust 
Company, New York, for booklet and information 
as to where they may be had in your vicinity. 














3 o/, A PERFECT RECORD pt 3 
53 % for TWENTY YEARS 53 % 
No California Irrigation District organized 
under the Irrigation Act of 1897, or since re- 


organized under that Act, has ever defaulted 
in payment of interest or principal. 


LINDSAY-STRATHMORE DISTRICT BONDS 


Are issued by one of the richest and most highly cul- 
tivated Districts in California. They have been approved 
by the State Irrigation Bond Commission and each 
bond certified by the State Controller. Dillon, Thom- 
son & Clay, New York, passed upon their legality. 
They are a first lien upon land appraised at over six 
times the amount of the bond issue. They are exempt 
from Federal Income and from all California taxes. 


Offered at prices to yield from 5.60 to 5.75 


A handsome panoramic view of the District with folder, 
list of bond maturities, etc., mailed free on request. 


ELLIOTT & HORNE COMPANY 
Dept. S, Citizens Natl. Bank Bldg., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Reference by permission: Citizens Natl. Bank, Los Angeles. 




















6% 
GUARANTEED FIRST MORTGAGE CERTIFICATES 
The ideal investment 
ag on oy =r 


Denominations—$100, $500, $1000 


Maturities: 2to 10 years. Interest Quarterly. 

These certificates are parts of a single or group 
of first mortgages on improved country and city 
real estate in California. Fully guaranteed as to 
principal and interest by 


WESTERN MORTGAGE AND GUARANTY COMPANY 
Bankers’ Investment Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Under State Supervision. Write for Booklet. 











THE MORTGAGE GUARAN. 
TEE COMPANY (Capital and 
Surplus $2,800,000, Resources 
$9,500,000), OF LOS ANGELES, 
CALIFORNIA, INVITES RE- 
QUESTS BY MAIL FOR ITS 
FREE BOOKLET “S” ON 
GUARANTEED FIRST MORT- 
GAGES, SECURED BY REAL 
ESTATE. 








MONEY FOR YOU-—Turn to page five and 
read how Sunset readers are earning money for their 
vacations, You are entitled to compete in thi 








barbers, contractors, hotels, restaurants, 
coal dealers, livery stables, printers, shoe 
dealers, engine works, carriage builders, 
iron works were driven out of business 
through the boycott. Even a dentist had 
to give up his practice and move away 
because the labor leaders set the forces of 
the boycott in motion against him. 

Before me lies a typewritten partial list 
of the boycotts declared in Stockton since 
1903, a list covering four full pages. The 
results of these boycotts are significant. 
With few exceptions it was the weak firm, 
the modest contractor, the struggling 
tradesman, the debt-ridden enterprise 
that succumbed; wealthy, successful, 
solidly established firms and enterprises 
felt the boycott merely as a vin prick, 
annoying and somewhat painful, but not 
at all dangerous. It is the little fellow 
who suffers while the big one calmly goes 
his way, unconscious of the eek ar- 
riers with which the leaders of organized 
labor are trying to bar his way. Not in- 
frequently it happens that the business of 
a strongly intrenched firm increases under 
the boycott. Thus a certain lithographic 
company of San Francisco, after a boycott 
lasting more than a year, suggested to the 
Central Labor Council that the boycott 
be suspended until the firm could catch 
up with the abnormal flood of orders, when 
the stimulating ban might be resumed. 

If every union man ened the mandate 
of the leaders and refused to patronize 
boycotted firms, the ordinary channels of 
business would be clogged in twenty-four 
hours. Practically all the important rail- 
way systems of the Far West are on one 
“unfair” list or another, have been on 
these lists almost since the last bellow of 
the last buffalo. But, so far as I can dis- 
cover, no union man with the price of the 
ticket has ever walked across the moun- 
tains and deserts of the West because he 
did not want to patronize the boycotted 
railroads. Nor has the sale of two-score 
nationally known commodities shown the 
slightest decrease because their manu- 
facturers were boycotted; in fact, prac- 


_ tically all of them have experienced a 
| normal, healthy growth. 


The truth of the matter is that the neu- 
tral portion of the population, the ninety 
million persons neither directly nor in- 
directly affiliated with labor unions, are 
weary of the boycott. They have seen it 
applied so often, with so little reason, 
with so little regard for the consequences, 
they have been badgered and harried so 
incessantly with request, demands and 
orders not to patronize this firm, to cease 
buying that commodity that they calmly 

o their way, disregarding all appeals. 

he boycott has been overdone. As a re- 
sult of abuse it has lost its cutting edge. 
Except in flagrant cases of exploitation 
on the part of the employer the days of its 
usefulness to organized labor are practi- 
cally over. Only in strongly unionized 
communities, and there only in strongly 
unionized trades, does the boycott con- 
tinue to be a formidable weapon, formid- 
able at least to the smallest and weakest 
among the employers. 

San Francisco is strongly unionized. In 
the building trades the “closed shop” pre- 
vails; non-union men are blacklisted. Un- 
der these conditions the boycott is fatal 
when levied against the average building 
contractor. Unable to obtain workmen, 


| unable to join the union and therefore 
s contest | unableto support himself asa journeyman, 
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he either has to leave town or go into | 


another business. Under the circum- 
stances it would seem that the application 
of the boycott would be surrounded by all 
possible safeguards to prevent its in- 
fiction upon an innocent person. 

Is it? 

A plastering contractor last year re- 
monstrated with the business agent of the 
plasterers’ union who was cursing the 
contractor’s employees for doing too much 
work. The contractor called the business 
agent’s attention to the union rule which 
prohibited direct intercourse with the 
men during working hours and requested 
him to transact his Svea with the shop 
steward. When the business agent re- 
fused, the contractor threw him out. Two 
hours later the men were called out. 

Two days later a boycott was declared 
against the contractor’s father, also a 
plastering contractor, by the executive 
committee of the Building Trades Coun- 
cil. He had violated no union rule; he 
was paying union wages, working union 
hours, employing none but union men. 
Yet, because he advised and supported 
his son in his dispute with the business 





agent, he was arbitrarily boycotted and | 


threatened with ultimate ruin. 


.: any serious discussion of the labor 
problem undertaken with the object 
of shedding even a faint glimmer of 


light on the path which may lead to | 


the ultimate solution, it should never be 


forgotten that almost every weapon, | 


every measure of tlie labor unions was at 
some time, at some place caused and justi- 
fied by intolerable conditions of employ- 
ment. The labor unions have no monop- 
oly of greed, unreasonableness and ar- 
bitrary intolerance; of these qualities 
there is to be found an abundant supply 
in all strata of the industrial structure, 
from attic to basement. Yet any unbiased 
observer must admit that, on the Pacific 
Coast at least, enlightened adaptation to 





changing conditions is proceeding faster | 


among employers than among the leaders 
of labor’s regiments. 

The old-style labor.leaders of the Pacific 
Coast cannot as yet understand that the 
heyday, the unrestricted use of the boy- 
cott and its effectiveness are definitely 


per Employers and the neutral public | 
ave made immense, far-reaching con- | 


cessions to labor in the last ten years. 
Law after law restricting the economic 
power of the employer has been placed on 
the statute books; in California especially 
dozens of measures for the special benefit 
of the working man have ce enacted 
during the last few years. Is it too much 


to ask of organized labor to surrender in | 
return an obsolete weapon blunted by | 


frequent misuse, to remove a source of in- 
cessant irritation and annoyance, to do 
away with the secondary boycott which 
has already been declared illegal by the 
courts of all Western states except Cali- 
fornia and Montana? 

The pressing necessity for the use of 
this weapon has passed long ago. Against 
powers employers it is worse than use- 
ess. Against the small employer it be- 
comes the potential weapon of tyranny 
and oppression when used by men respon- 
sible for their actions not even to their 
own followers. It is time that it join the 
blacklist, the twelve-hour day and the 
company-store in the cabinet of industrial 
curiosities. 


















lining does it. 


UMC wants. 


Woolworth Building 


Sportsmen’s 
Favorite 
Shooting Combinations 


The Remington UMC Pump Gun—the first hammerless 
solid breech repeating shotgun :— 


The Remington UMC Autoloading Shotgun with its locked 


breech—also the first hammerless arm of its kind:— 


No sportsman needs to be told what such practical betterments 
mean to him as well as to the whole shooting sport. The simplicity, 
the easy operation, the results, have popularized these splendid shot- 
guns among the shooters of discriminating tastes. 


Known as ‘“‘The Speed Shells” from coast to coast, Arrow and Nitro 
Club Steel Lined Shotshells are used by a 
majority of our leading trap and field 
shooters because they are absolutely de- 
pendable and just a fraction of a second 
quicker in getting to the mark. The steel 


Your nearest Remington UMC dealer— 
the man who has the Red Ball Sign of 
Sportsmen’s Headquarters on his store— 
will be glad to serve your Remington 


The Remington Arms 
Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 


INC. 


New York City 




















Luxurious seating and riding qualities. A high gear hill climber. 


Velvet action multiple disc clutch, Electric starting and lighting. | 


Fall floating rear axle. Equipment complete in every detail. 


Roomy 5-pass, stream line body. 
For 5 years PARTIN-PALMER CARS have stood 
the test of service in all parts of the world 
YOU will profit through the interesting and liberal agency 
proposition whieh we offer. Write for booklet **62,"’ also ask 
Dept. ‘62’’ for dealers’ factory visit proposition. 


Commonwealth Motors Company, Chicago, U.S.A. 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


Cartoonists are well paid 

We will not give you any grand prize 
if you answer this ad. Nor will we 
claim to make you rich in a week. 
But if you are anxious to develop your 
talent with a successful cartoonist, 
so you can make money, send a copy of 
this picture, with 6c in stamps for 
portfolio of cartoons and sample lesson 
plate, and let us explain. 


The W. L. EVANS SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 
820 Leader Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 










a 
Writers! 
I can se] your MSS. and show you 
how to make them salable. 
I have a ready market for Fiction, 
Short Stories, Novelettes, Serials, 
Dramatic MSS. 








$300,000 worth used 
every month in U. S. A. 

Write Me Today for Particulars. Wide Experience. Please en- 

closea self-addressed, stamped envelope with letters of inguiry. 

LAURA D. WILCK, 1472 B’way, N. Y. 

(Broker in MSS.) 
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(" Here follow timely and interesting facts concerning the great Pacific Slope, the country served by Sunset Magazine. 
@Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, conducted in conjunction with this department, supplies disinterested information concerning 


the West, its lands and 


industries. 
organization covers the entire West and the services are free. 
general service of the Bureau, will be found below. 


The purpose is to guide and advise the stranger, whether tourist or homeseeker. Its 
Questions and answers of general interest, illustrative of the 
@ The announcements of hotels, railroads, steamship lines, resorts, communities 
and colonization companies appearing in these columns have been investigated by Sunset Magazine and are reliable and trustworthy. 
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Dairying or 
Stock Raising? 


WHICH ONE INTERESTS YOU? 


Monterey County, one of California’ 8 most im- 
portant dairy centers, leads the state in the pro- 
duction of cheese. 


The average dairy herd returns $8 a month per 
cow; - cost of keeping this herd is but 60 per 
cent of the expense of maintenance in Eastern 
states. A constant supply of green feed and in- 
creasing acreage in alfalfa mean iow costs. fAnd 
your dairy products bring higher prices. 

San Francisco affords a market for your milk 
and cream or forty-five creameries and a large 
milk condensery will take care of your product 
at home. 

Monterey County has always been one of the im- 
portant cattle counties of the West. Changing 
conditions have done more to improve the 
methods of the business than to drive it into 
relative unimportance. And with meat prices at 
their present level, fortunes are being made here. 
Not only does the climate permit cattle to mature 
earlier than in the regions of severe winters, but 
the fattening properties of beet pulp from the 
sugar factories add to the county's prestige, and 
the prices obtained for this stock are the highest. 


Write for illustrated literature to 


Monterey County, Cal. 


BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 








The following general questions and answers 


Concerning the “Lonely Heart” 


In our March issue we published, under 
the heading of “The Cry of a Lonely 
Heart,” a letter in which the writer asked 
us if we could help her i in finding a “real 
home in the West.” Unconventional as 
| this letter was, we printed it because of 
the singular sincerity of its appeal. This 
note of utter honesty struck the hearts 
of many Sunset readers and the Service 
Bureau has received some twenty letters 
from people all over the West who wish 
us to forward their letters to the writer. 
Now we published this letter in good faith 
believing it has been written in good faith. 
If such was the case, the writer should 
send us her address and we will forward 
her the replies that we have received in 
strict confidence. 


A Little Money in Palo Verde Valley 


Q. I would like information about the 
Palo Verde valley, as to climate, soil, 
price of land, and if it is a good place for a 
man with a little money to make a start. 


—F. A. L., Orance, CAL. 


A. The Palo Verde valley is a country 
somewhat similar to the Imperial valley, 
although it is not below sea level. It is 
as yet a comparatively undeveloped 
section, being in about the same condition 
as the Imperial valley was some seven or 
eight years ago. The growth of the region 

















LARGE DEMANDS 

GOOD MARKETS 

HIGH PRICES 
ALL PREVAIL 


Your Opportunity 
| Vis Awaiting 
Xou at the 
Home of the 








SetUle in Sinema County, the land of pros 
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unsubpassable—Average temperature 60°. 
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ature on Sonoma County; ar ead 


has been retarded by its lack of transpor- 
tation facilities and also by the fact that 
much of the land has been homesteaded 
by people with insufficient capital to de- 
velop it. The first of these obstacles will 
be removed by the completion of the Cali- 
fornia Southern Railroad, which will run 
from Blythe Junction on the line of the 
Santa Fe to the Palo Verde valley. Cot- 
ton, hogs, alfalfa and dairying form the 
bulk of the valley’s agricultural resources. 

Its disadvantages are chiefly those of 
climate, for during the summer months ‘iit 
is exceedingly hot. Another difficulty, 
and one which can be avoided by careful 
investigation is alkali in the soil, for such 
| spots are prevalent. But when alll is con- 
sidered, it is a section that offers many 
good opportunities. 

To your last question we must give you 
a less encouraging answer, for in our 
opinion it is not a good place for “a man 
with a little money to make a start.” Of 


| course, we do not know just what you 


imply by a “‘little money,” but we will 
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take the term in its normally accepted 
sense. Such land as this requires capital 
for its successful development, as it has 
been everywhere proved that the process 
of “making the desert bloom” is expen- 
sive. For the kind of farming that is gen- 
erally carried on here you would have to 
figure on the expense of stocking your 
land, as well as the cost of its original 
purchase and preparation. To be on the 
safe side you should have a minimum 
capital of $3500 to $4000, with a good deal 
of experience to boot. 

If you tried to bring raw land under 
cultivation with much less capital you 
would probably find yourself in the same 
predicament as so many other people who 
have gone into these semi-arid regions 
with small capital; that is, you would ex- 
haust your capital before any appreciable 
returns had been obtained. Your best 
chance would be to buy out some of these 

eople who have made this_ mistake. 
There are no doubt people in this valley 
who have been left high and dry who will 
willingly get out cheaply. Your most 
encouraging outlook is to profit by their 
experience and example, but even so, 
more than a “little money” is required for 
success. To make such a start you would 
have to go to the valley and look over the 
situation pretty thoroughly in person. 


Walnuts in Oregon 


Q. I have been a reader of Sunset for 
a number of years and would like to ask 
you what would be the price of land suit- 
able for raising walnuts in Oregon? Are 
they a sure crop after they start to bear’ 
How much would it cost to set out ten 
acres to trees? Would you consider it a 
good investment? I have about $3500 
and thought if I could find something up 
there that suited me I would have some- 
one living near the place look after it for 
a few years. I am going to Spokane this 
summer on a visit and if you think it 
would pan out all right I would see what 
I could find to suit me while up there.— 


E. C., Grose, Ariz. 


A. In the past few years English wal- 
nuts have been grown quite extensively 
in the Willamette valley in Oregon, and 
in fact one of the largest walnut groves in 
the world is in Yamhill county, Oregon. 
Unplanted land upon which walnuts 
would be productive could be bought from 
$150 to $300 per acre. 
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The cost of planting an orchard would 
depend somewhat upon the condition of 
the land you bought. But assuming that 
your me was in good shape, the cost of 
planting and upkeep can be estimated 
roughly from the following figures. Young 
trees cost from $1 to $2 each and with the 
best practice they are planted 17 to the 
acre. Digging the tree holes and planting 
the trees would add about $1 to the ex- 
pense for each tree. Of course there 
would be other incidental expenses con- 
nected with your first planting. The cost 
of caring for the orchard in the first few 
years before it had come into bearing 
would average perhaps $15 an acre per 
year. 

A walnut orchard should partly pay 
expenses in five years and should be in 


fair bearing at ten years. As the trees | 


grow to great size the yield continues to 
increase for years. The net income from 
a good grove is from $50 to $200 per acre, 
depending upon its age, the character of 
the trees, and upon the skill and care that 


was used in tending them. Walnuts are | 


not an absolutely sure crop, and as for 
that matter nothing is, but perhaps they 
are more susceptible to damage from un- 
expected tea conditions, plant dis- 
eases, etc., than are many other crops. 
Many districts are affected by what is 


known as “walnut blight.” But most of | 


these difficulties can be overcome by the 
selection of a proper location, soil condi- 
tions, varieties of trees and through good 
cultural methods. 


With your capital of $3500 you could | 
very probably establish yourself on a | 


walnut ranch. We certainly would not 
encourage you in going up there and try- 


ing to make a living from the land alone | 


from the start. But you might be able to 
work out some such scheme as you sug- 
gest in your letter. Since it is quite a 
common practice to raise various crops 
between the rows before a walnut or- 
chard comes into bearing, you might be 
able to get someone to take care of your 
orchard for the use of this land; but be 
careful in going into such arrangements, 
for they often sound better’ than they 
prove to be in practice. You could buy 
say 15 acres, working somewhere else 
where you could make enough perhaps to 
meet your interest payments and taxes. 
With a payment of, for instance, $1500 to 
$2000 on your land you could probably 
do this. 

There are a great many good walnut- 
growing districts in California as well as 
Oregon. The area in which they can be 
grown is perhaps more limited in Oregon 
than it is in California, but if you desire 
to locate in Oregon we certainly would 
advise your consulting with the experts 
of the Oregon Agricultural College at 
Corvallis, Oregon, before choosing any 
location in which to buy. From them you 
could get expert advice in regard to the 
suitability of the soil, the climatic condi- 
tions, etc., which are of the utmost im- 
portance in walnut raising. 


Mild Climate and Light Work 


Q. Are there any places in the West 
where the climate is warm and dry nearly 
the entire year but with no extreme heat 
at any time; a place where the altitude is 
healthful for one afflicted with tubercu- 
losis and where one so afflicted, though 
apparently in fair health, may obtain 
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TO YOU WHO LOVE BEAUTY 





United States Government 
Invites You To See 


OSEMITE 


NATIONAL PARK 


Genps GREAT PECTURE 
Go by the 


Yosemite Valley 
Railroad 


From Merced, Cal., 
(Reached by Southern Pacific and Santa Fe Systems) 
Through Sleeping Car Service Every Day 


The Easiest Way Every Day 


Then Enjoy The Incomparable 


| Jesmond Service 




















Operating the only hotels and High Sierra Lodges, together with 
Yosemite Falls and El Capitan Camps. 


N. B.—The palatial new Glacier Point Hotel opens this season. 





The SunsET MaGAzINE recommends the comfortable and 
Easy Way Every Day via The Yosemite VALLEY RAILROAD 
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Fifteen 
Reasons 


Why 


You should 
tour California 
this year— 


SAN FRANCISCO 

The city by the “Golden 
te’’—where Occident 
and Orient meet. 

CRATER LAKE and 

KLAMATH 

COUNTRY 
The land of pine and fir 
and big game. 

LAKE TAHOE 
Where you can find any- 
thing from roughing-it to 
luxury. 

SHASTA RESORTS 
Ideally situated amid wild 
crags of Sacramento River 

anyon. 

SANTA CRUZ 
The “Atlantic City of the 
West’’—Boating, Bathing, 
Fishing, olf Tennis, 
Motoring. 

DEL MONTE 
On the blue Bay of Monte- 
rey—amid beautiful sur- 
roundings—with its won- 
derful 17-mile drive and 
scenic boulevard. 

BYRON HOT f 

SPRINGS 
Curative mineral springs 
and modern equipment. 

PASO ROBLES HOT 

SPRINGS 
An ideal place, combining 
rest, recreation and sight- 
seeing. 

HIGH SIERRAS 
For the lover of Nature in 
her wildest moods. 

YOSEMITE and 

BIG TREES 
Wonders of the world. 


SANTA BARBARA 
A wonderful combination 
of mountain,seaandshore. 

LOS ANGELES 
The “Heart” of the tourist 
section of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

SAN BERNARDINO 

MOUNTAIN 

RESORTS 
A mile high—among the 
pines—reached by the 
“101 mile ride on the rim 
of the world.” 

SAN DIEGO 
The city of ‘First Things” 
in California. 

MISSIONS OF 

CALIFORNIA 
Scattered along the coast 
of California, El Camino 

eal, from San Diego to 
noma, a day's journey 


apart—monuments to the 
Faith and Zeal of the Fran- 


ciscan Fathers. 


SEE AGENTS 
or address Chas. S. Fee, P. T.M., 


San Francisco, Cal. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Write for folder on the 
‘“‘Apache Trail of Arizona’”’ 











employment? Am making this inquiry for 
myself and am best fitted for a position in 
connection with the lumber business, as 
I have had several years’ experience in 
the management of retail yards in Okla- 
homa and several years in general office 
of company operating line of yards in that 
state. It would have to be either office 
work or light outside work.—C, A. D., 
Woopman, CoLo. 


A. We could recommend to you any 
number of places where the climatic con- 
ditions would suit your requirements 
ideally, but when you ask us to name 
such a place, where there would also be 
opportunities for light work, we must say 
frankly that it is next to impossible. 
There are thousands of men who are simi- 
larly situated, who, from the very cir- 
cumstances of the disease, are only able 
to do light work. Since these people have 
gone to the Southwest in great numbers, 
you can readily imagine that the oppor- 
tunities for office and light work in any 
of those states which have proven bene- 
ficial to tubercular people are exceedingly 
scarce. We could give you no possible 
assistance in securing employment, for it 
really is a matter that depends entirely 
upon your own individuality and quali- 
fications. 

We can highly recommend the climate 
of Arizona and New Mexico for the cure 
of tuberculosis. We particularly recom- 
mend the climate of Silver City, New 
Mexico, where the government has estab- 
lished a very large sanatorium because 
they believed it to have the finest climate 
for the relief of tuberculosis of any region 
in the United States. We are having liter- 
ature sent you from these various places 
and we hope that you may be able to find 
both employment and relief. 


Desert Cactus in the Tropics 


Q. Would you be kind enough to give 
me information in regard to the Burbank 
Spineless Cactus. Is the forage variety a 
profitable crop to raise? Also what about 
the fruiting variety now being introduced 
in Florida? I am told by a gentleman in 
Tampa, Florida, that the fruit from the 
different fruiting varieties is being pur- 
chased by fruit dealers at 7c per Ib, Cuba 
is introducing the forage varieties this 
winter to quite an extent. Now I am 
thinking of trying out both varieties here 
on the Isle of Pines and would like your 
opinion in the matter.—E. B. G., Nueva 
Gerona, Iste oF Pines, W. I. 


A. If your land is good enough to raise 
any of F ie established forage crops on, it 
will not pay you to plant cactus. And 
again, if your land is so poor that it will 
raise no other crop, it will not grow spine- 
less cactus profitably. That just about 
sums up the spineless cactus situation, for 
on good ground there are other crops that 
are very much superior, and on very poor 
ground it is hardly worth growing. 

At best spineless cactus grows slowly, 
and when grown its food content is ex- 
ceedingly small as compared with the 
amount of water that goes to make up its 
bulk. With good soil it is no substitute 
for alfalfa or any other good forage crop, 
and is altogether out of the question. Just 
what it will do on the sandy soils of Cuba 
where there is plenty of rain we cannot 
say. If you have ground on which you 
cannot raise anything else successfully 











you might try a little cactus, but we warn 








Mohair Growing 
Pays in Oregon 


Sixty-two cents a pound is 
quoted from textile mills for 
fleece of the Angora goat. 


Oregon mohair is declared 
by mill graders to excel in fine- 
ness, length and strength of 
fibre. Wig-makers pay highest 
prices for northwest staple. 


Logged-off lands in Oregon 
afford unlimited range for mo- 
hair production. Grass follows 
where Angoras destroy brush, 
thus creating pasture for other 
live stock, without stumping. 
Land is at once productive. 


In one Oregon county more 
than 22,000 Angoras are kept. 
They clear brush land, prevent 
forest fires, fertilize soil; they 
are hardy pioneers. 


Oregon won world’s cham- 
pionship for longest fleece, 


41% inches; sold for $372. 


Weavers have devised new 
methods of combining mohair 
with silk and wool to secure 
longer wear and higher lustre 
in the fabric. Demand, there- 
fore, is increasing. World sup- 
ply is short, and prices will be 
high for years to come. 


Write for free booklets, 
“Oregon for the Settler,” the 
“Oregon Almanac” (pub. by 
Sec. of State), and Farmer's 
Bulletin 573 (U. S. Govt.). 
These will tell you how to begin 
mohair growing in Oregon. 


ADDRESS 


JOHN M. SCOTT 


GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Southern Pacific Lines 
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you that it will grow very slowly. 
is its great difficulty, for under any but 
the most favorable conditions it takes 
years to grow to any size, and when after 
these years you cut it, a very great part 
of its weight is water. 

When the spineless-cactus enthusiasm 
was at its height a very glowing future 
was held out “for it, but none of these 
promises have ever materialized. 

The fruit of the spineless cactus is not 
particularly good to eat and no demand | 
for it has ever been built up in the West. 
When fruit dealers buy it they might ver 
well pay as much as seven cents a al 
but the trouble is they very rarely buy it, 
for there is little or no demand for it on 
the part of their customers. 

Altogether we can give you very little 
encouragement in regard to the prospects 
of spineless cactus, for the experiments 
that have been made in the West, where 
conditions should be very favorable for 
its growth, have been very disappointing. 


Santa Monica and Hollywood 


Q. I wonder if you could give me full 
information in regards to Santa Monica, 
and Hollywood, Cal., particularly Santa 
Monica. I should like to know what kind 
of places to live in they would make, 
living costs, the distance to and from 
Los Angeles, cost and time. At the same 
time I should like to know 
prospects of obtaining a clerical, book- 
keeping or the management of an estate 
position are?—F. O: B., Boston, Mass. 


A. Santa Monica is situated on the 
Coast 14 miles southwest of Los Angeles 
and can be reached in 45 minutes by an 
interurban electric line. It has a popula- 
tion of some 10,000 people, a great major- 
ity of whom have their places of business 
in Los Angeles. On the beach here are 
many of the amusement attractions of 
Los Angeles, as well as many summer 
cottages of people from all over southern 
California. Hollywood lies at the edge of 
the foothills to the north of Los Angeles, 
being an integral part of the city. It has 
now become famous as the cénter of the 
moving picture industry. An excellent 
trolley system makes it only a 25 minute 
ride from the center of Los Angeles. Both 
of these cities are well built up with at- 
tractive homes and one could hardly find 
a more delightful place to live in the year 
around. 

In most ways the cost of living in 
southern California is about what it 1s in 
other communities of equal size. At 
least this is true of food costs and most 
necessities, but owing to the mildness of 
the climate the cost of fuel is very much 
less than in places where severe winters 
are the rule. To a certain extent this 
mild weather makes the cost of clothing 
less. 

This Service Bureau does not make any 
attempt to give inquirers information in 
regard to employment. It would be 
quite impossible for us to do this with any 
degree of accuracy. But in a general way 
we can say that the opportunities for 
bookkeeping, clerical work and similar 
occupations are few and far between in 
Los Angeles. The chances to manage an 
estate are even more remote. The con- 
ditions of life and climate are so attrac- 
tive there that there is a continual over- 
supply of people who are able and willing 
to do this kind of work. 
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The Maid and the Money 


$3,500,000 A YEAR FROM FRESNO COUNTY DAIRY FARMS 


Some people have an idea that Fresno County produces nothing more than raisin 
grapes. This is due, of course, to the fact that Fresno, which is the big raisin-grape 
center of the United States, produces more raisins chan even the whole of Spain. 
But it is a fallacy to think that the vast agricultural acreage of this county is given 
wholly to fruits. 

Dairying is one of our big industries. 
in California in dairying. 

We’ve made this record in a period of ten years. Ten years ago our county held no 
rank as a butter producer. Now three and one-half million dollars are annually 
paid to Fresno County dairymen. 

Alfalfa may be credited with the great advance in the dairying industry. Fresno 
is pre-eminent among California counties in the production of this rich forage crop 
and, turned into milk and cream, the farmer gets.full value out of every ton of 
alfalfa. 

In spite of California’s incvenaing output of dairy products, the State markets are 
not supplied by the State producers. High prices always have and probably always 
will prevail. 

We want to communicate with practical farmers and experienced dairymen. The 
opportunities are here for money-making and we want more settlers. Send for 
illustrated literature and information in regard to dairying opportunities. 


Fresno County Chamber of Commerce 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


Fresno County is one of the first four counties 


or 


Sanger Chamber of Commerce......... Sanger, Cal. Fowler Chamber of Commerce ....... Fowler, Cal. 
Coalinga Chamber of Commerce. ... . Coalinga, Cal. Parlier Chamber of Commerce..... Parlier, Cal. 
Selma Chamber of Commerce.......... Selma, Cal. Raisin City Chamber of Commerce, Raisin City, Cal. 
Clovis Chamber of Commerce......... Clovis, Cal. Riverdale Chamber of Commerce... Riverdale, Cal. 
Reedley Chamber of Commerce....... Reedley, Cal. | Laton Chamber of Commerce.......... Laton, 

Kingsburg Chamber of Commerce. . Kingsburg, Cal. Kerman Chamber of Commerce...... Kerman, Cal. 























SAVE YOUR TEETH 
DENTOME.L—"E LEMON MOUTH WASH 


WILL HEAL MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


PYORRHE A Certificate with each mail order 


Are your gums sore, soft, spongy, bleeding? You can stop the bleeding, whiten the 
teeth, heal the gums and keep them firm and healthy by using “Dentomel.” 
It is leant to use and leaves a clean, soothing, after taste. Prominent dentists 
after thorough tests have proven beyond doubt that Dentomel will cure Pyorrhea, 
8 ounce bottle sent prepaid for $1.00. 
Send for Dentomel and prevent mouth troubles, 
“California health and sunshine in each bottle.” 


CITRUS FRUIT JUICE COMPANY 


OMONA, CALIFORNIA 
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Frame-Up or 
Square Deal? 


(Continued from page 29) 


prosecution in the Billings case was laid 
open as though with a surgeon’s knife. 
None of it was invulnerable. Then the 


rv ILE H IGH While li and his attorneys were 


Americas Gre resting content with the inroads cross- 
Veter oo. | examination had made on the testimony 
SS {acai of all the old witnesses who sought to con- 
[eee y Ir | nect the accused with the bomb planting 
: | just as Billings had been connected before 
him, Frank C. Oxman was called to the 

stand. 

Fifteen minutes later all of the assur- 
ance, all of the air of bravado, all of the 
self-confidence had left the faces of the 
five defendants. Their attorneys sat al- 
most cowed by the turn of events. In 
that quarter of an hour Thomas J. 
Mooney was convicted. 

Oxman became at once the chief figure 
of all the trial. There were about one 
hundred and twenty witnesses summoned 
by the state. Oxman was worth all of the 
others put together. His was the clinch- 
ing argument, the convincing force, the 
overbalancing weight necessary to a con- 
clusion of guilt against Mooney, and 
everyone of the jurors so stated after the 
trial was over. 

Let us take a look at Oxman. 

Picture a man of about fifty-six years, 
tall, florid, heavy, muscular, gray. Think 
of a typical cattleman, a man accustomed 
to the outside air, the great expanse of 
range and prairie, a man whom you would 
expect to come in with a bluster and to 
make it good. That is Oxman. He 
appears keen, positive, unimpeachable. 

Without Oxman, had I been a juror, I 
might have returned a verdict of acquittal 
in the Mooney case, but with his testi- 
mony, under my oath, I would have been 
forced to convict. 

After describing his-arrival from Port- 
land, his registration at a down-town 
hotel and his unsuccessful search for lunch 
in the crowded restaurants near the Ferry, 
Oxman testified that he crossed Market 
street to buy some fruit, stopping at the 

= aa a - Steuart street intersection, While stand- 
ing there a machine drove up. In it Ox- 
ae - | man said were Billings, Mooney, Wein- 
iT< Hitts SrciLt } | berg, Mrs. Mooney and an unidentified 
“ 17 a | mustached man. The witness picked out 
OTTVE nue THE MOUS the four defendants in the courtroom. 
Sage : Then he continued: 
LAS > _ ye A “When the car stopped Billings got out 
street St and he brushed me aside as he turned 
toward Mooney on the front seat and 
took the suitcase from him. Billings 
handed the suitcase to a man with a 
straggly mustache, who carried it u 
Steuart street past the iron doors which 
were opened upward on the sidewalk. 
Billings followed and overtook him, 
relieving him of the suitcase and putting 
it down beside the building line of the 
saloon. 

“Mooney had got out of the machine 
in the meantime and stood near a girder 
near the main door of the saloon. Billings 
came up in a moment or so and talked 
with him, Mooney looking at his watch 
and glancing at the Ferry tower. Both 
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appeared to be very nervous and excited. 
Finally I overheard Mooney say some- 
thing to Billings. 

““Give it to him. The bulls may be 
here at any moment,’ he said to Billings 
or something like that. 

“Billings then handed the man with the 
mustache something, and the man crossed 
to the east side of Steuart street, where he 
was swallowed up in the crowd. Billings 
returned to the machine, and Mooney, 
after glancing several more times at the 
Ferry clock and taking a look at the suit- 
case near the saloon wall, did likewise. It 
was some little time later when the ex- 
plosion occurred. They drove away in 
the machine down Steuart street towards 
Mission. Just how much later it was I 
cannot say. I do not wish to be positive 
of time to a minute. I went back to the 
Terminal hotel, and was there when the 
explosion occurred. _L_remembered the 


incident in a general way because of my 


own narrow escape from the explosion.” | 


That was all the direct testimony. But 
see how it was amplified, improved, 
strengthened on cross - examination. 
Bourke Cockran instead of stampeding 
the witness; instead of bringing his story 
to confusion, succeeded in stamping it 
indelibly upon the minds of the jury. 

There was drawn forth from Frank 
C. Oxman evidence that neither police 
nor District Attorney knew he possessed. 
It was brought out by the leading lawyer 
for the defense, and I have the personal 
word of the officials of the prosecution, 
including Chief of Police D. A. White and 
Captain Duncan Matheson, that it came 
upon them as a complete, an overwhelm- 
ing surprise, although none the less grati- 
fying for all that. Oxman was being 
grilled by Cockran for not reporting his 
suspicions regarding the “‘suitcase party” 
to the police. 


“Oh, but I took down the number of | 


the machine,” he volunteered. 

From a yellow envelope, worn, frayed 
and discolored, which he promptly pro- 
duced from his pocket, he read this 
notation: 

“Ford auto No. 5187. 
grip. July 22.” 


Think stolen 


The number was that of the license of 


Israel Weinberg’s jitney in which the 
state claims the conspirators rode from 
721 Market street to the spot where the 
infernal machine was exploded. 

There is the testimony of Oxman. It 
stands ‘uncontradicted in the record. 
Moreover, it is corroborated by the evi- 
dence of John McDonald, who described 
the appearance of the alleged bomb 
planters in practically the same way, the 
two stories diverging only to the extent 
usual when different eyes see the same 
thing. 

Afterwards Oxman explained that he 
had become accustomed to making quick 
identifications in his cattle buying and 
selling. He said that if he bought a thou- 
sand head of cattle he believed he could 
tell if one substitution had been made 
from those originally examined by him. 
_ Then there is Billings. Caught with an 
infernal machine on the streets of Sacra- 
mento, he was sent to Folsom penitentiary 
for a prison term. While employed at the 
lord Motor Co’s plant in San Francisco 
he bragged about the easy money he made 
doing dynamite jobs in the East. He 
openly exhibited two hundred dollars 
which he said he received for hurling a 














Early 
garden truck 
brings big 
returns in 
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markets 
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pay while 
the young 
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Well As The 


Sacramento County Farmer? 


The chief difference between Sacramento County and other farming 
districts, particularly in the East and Middlewest, is that here 


Can You Do As 


Nature tries to outdo herself to aid the farmer. The Sacramento 
farmer farms with the elements, not against them. Everything is in 
his favor—rich soil, splendid climate, an abundance of water. 


The Sacramento farmer is not bound down by climatic conditions to 
a few ordinary crops. He can grow what suits his fancy, from barley 
to rice, from apples to oranges, from onions to olives, from straw- 
berries to figs. 

The accompanying table prepared by Fred C. Brosius, Deputy 
County Horticultural Commissioner of Sacramento County, shows 
average profits from some of the crops grown in this county: 


Product Average Profit Product Average Profit 
Alfalfa. . : j ..$ 25to$ 40 Oranges..... $100 to $200 
Almonds. . ‘ $100 to $200 ives. . .$100 to $300 
Apricots. . $ 75 to $200 Lemons.... : .$150 to $400 
Apples... . $ 75 to $150 Grape Fruit or Pomelloes.$100 to $300 
Beans. ; ; ..$ 45to$ 90 Plums... : . .$100 to $250 
Beets (sugar) $ 40 to$ 80 Prunes (dried)... . .$100 to $400 
Cherries. . $ 75 to$200 Pears..... $150 to $500 

re ; $100 to $200 Peaches..... $ 75 to $200 
Grapes (table). ..... ..-$ 75 to $225 — Rice...... $ 30 to $ 50 
Grapes (wine). .......% 60to$ 75 Strawberries..... $100 to $400 
Grapes (raisin)..... ..$ 50 to $150 Walnuts.... $100 to $250 


Do the crops which you are raising bring you as much profit? 


SACRAMENTO COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 


is situated at the southern end of the great Sacramento Valley; has an 
area of 988 square miles, most of which is farm land; has an abun- 
dance of water for irrigation purposes, both river supply and under- 
ground; competitive rail and water transportation, which makes low 
shipping rates possible; the very best of schools and social life that 
could be desired; splendid paved highways to every part of the 
County. 

Send for illustrated literature. Tell us what 

branch of farming interests you and ask us all the 

questions you want answered. We have special 

investigators, farm advisers, experts in all lines 

ready to advise and help the settler. 


IMMIGRATION DEPARTMENT 


Board of Supervisors, Sacramento County 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
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Begin All Your Trips Here 


Start your travels right by buying Wells Fargo 
Travelers Checks. They insure you against 


annoyance and delay. 


Recognized instantly everywhere, they are accepted 


VEALALALA 
SSL bt den!) 





at face-value in every city 
in the world. 


If you lose money, there is 
no redress—it is gone. If 
youlose Wells Fargo Checks 
you get a refund in full. 


Your signature alone con- 
verts them into cash. And 
this protection and con- 
venience cost but 50 cents 
for each $100 worth. 


Wells Fargo & Co 


Of the millions of dollars of Wells Fargo 
Checks issued annually, Banks and Tourist 
Agents issue more than half. Could there be 
@ stronger endorsement? 























LUXURIOUS 
COMFORT 


} is available to all travelers 
via Salt Lake Route and 
Union Pacific in the 


LOS ANGELES 
LIMITED 
Between 


LOS ANGELES and CHICAGO 
Less Than 3 Days - 





SAN FRANCISCO 
643 Market St. 


LOS ANGELES 


ou 501 So. Spring a 
AUSTRALIA 


Go there now! Voyage is delightful via Honolulu 
































and Samea. Splendid 10,000 ton, twin-serew Ameriean steamers 
every 21 days from San Francisco (April 24, May 15, June 5, 26). 
Return Ist class, $887.50; 2nd class, $225; including China 
and Japan, Ist class, $575; to Honolulu, $65. Folders free. 
H. E. BURNETT, 17 Battery Place, New York, or 
OCEANIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 675 Market Street, 


Sy 
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I Have NOW made it possible for } 
any worthy, creditable man to 
buy a High Grade WITTE Engine 
on practically his own terms, 


NO MONEY DOWN 
Cash, Payments or Deposit 


No need for any person who needs reliable 
power, to go without. I will sell you a high 
grade WITTE Engineon practically your 
own terms—guzrantee the engine you buy 
for a term of five years— prove the value of the 

E engine you select by allowing 90 days 
use and test under your own working condi- 
tions. Choice of engines, Gasoline or Kero- 
sene. Can ship same day order is re- 
ceived. Write forlatest WITTE prices, and 
my Free Book, “* How to Judge Engines,”’ con- 
taining illustrations of the Witte Factory and 
other interesting matter, showing how I save 
= $25 to $100. A post card brings it.— 

D. H. WITTE, Pres, 


\WITTE ENGINE WORK 
4105 Oakland Avenue, Kansas Sty, Me, 
4105 Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, 













bomb in Chicago. His own suitcase, 
identified positively as the one he had 
when employed at another automobile 
plant in San Francisco, was found with 
an infernal machine packed in it in San 
Mateo county, where power towers had 
already been dynamited. The driver of 
an interurban bus picked him out as the 
man whom he carried as a passenger at 
about the time the dynamiting was done. 

Now as to the Mooneys. 

Some towers were blown up in Contra 
Costa county, near San _ Francisco, 
Mooney was found rowing in a boat near 
the scene with nitro-glycerine, caps and 
a small arsenal in his possession. He was 
arrested, but not convicted of dynamiting, 

When his home was raided following his 
apprehension for the preparedness crime, 
numbers of signed letters, copies of orig- 
inals he had sent away, were found. In 
many of them he boasted of his blowing 
up propensities. In the same apartment 
were discovered four books on “‘How to 
Handle Dynamite.” 

A few brief weeks before the bomb 
explosion a man and a woman were 
arrested for circulating dodgers without 

roper authority on the public streets. 

hey were Thomas and i Mooney. 
The dodgers, written by Mooney in in- 
flammatory language, called attention to 
the fact that the platform men of the 
United Railroads were not unionized, 
and that on a given day and a given hour 
a strike would be called. 

A week after this incident came the day 
when Mooney had promised that the 
three thousand conductors and motormen 
would leave their cars. Look at the scene 
at Kearny and Market streets, the very 








hub of San Francisco. The hour is just 
before six, the busiest of the day. Mooney 
and his wife with a few followers are try- 
ing to force a strike. Mrs. Mooney is 
arrested as she is climbing over the grat- 
ing of a car trying to pull off a motorman 
who has refused to abandon his platform. 

These are the Mooneys, but this record 
could not be brought into Mooney’s trial. 


HAT about “‘frame-up?” 

The defense claims that Oxman was 
“framed,” but listen to this: According to 
officials of the prosecution the Oregon 
cattleman had with him just before the 
explosion a friend who can corroborate 
his statements, but who for certain fam- 
ily reasons desired to keep his presence 
in San Francisco on July 22 a secrét. The 
state was waiting, prepared to put this 
man on the stand, but decided to let him 
off in order to prevent domestic trouble. 








He was not needed, but he may be used 
in a later trial. 

Mooney had a fair trial except as he 
suffered from the startling revelations 
made by the state’s witnesses on cross- 
examination by his own attorneys. It 
was as though the prosecution had taken 
him to the very brink of the precipice, 
and he had turned to his own for ne 
but while trying to aid him they had 
inadvertently hurled him into the abyss. 

Unless President Wilson or Governor 
Stephens pardons him or commutes his 
sentence; unless in the intricacies of 
appeal some technical flaw is found which 
I do not believe to be in the record; unless 
there should appear the man who can 
prove him innocent, nothing now can save 
him, for Thomas J. Mooney certainly had 
a fair trial. 











——____.. 
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HAWAIIAN 
NIGHTS 


(Continued from page 23) 


to a man of my own age, as we sat about 
the picnic feast, that “worry, doubt, self- 
distrust, fear—these are the long, long 
years that bow the heart and turn the 
greening spirit back to dust.” 

The gray mists of early morning hov- 
ered over land and ocean as we made our 
way back to Honolulu town. In the faint 
light familiar things seemed ghostly, un- 
real. Presently the market people would 
be wending their way marketward; the 
plowman would follow the slow-moving 
water buffalo to the rice fields; the labor- 
ers in the cane would have begun the work 
of the day; and, later, the townspeople, 
each to his task would go his way. At the 
moment our party, song and laughter 
hushed, alone lived and moved in this 
world of shadows. 

I am forgetting the fishermen. They 
came creeping in from the sea, the white 
sail of the foremost boat trailing on the 
water like the broken wing of a gull. 
They had fished by moonlight; and at 
sun-up their work would be done. The 
more distant of the on-coming boats were 
like blown vapor, made compact. 

The sky brightened; against faint, 
peach-blossom tints the slender cocoanut 
palms made black silhouettes. Little 
notes of sound pierced the silence—the 
crowing of cocks, the barking of dogs. 
And then the gay dawn danced over t 
pathway the moen had spun across as 
sea. 

In the lobby of the hotel I shook my 
companion’s hand. His grip was harder 
than he realized. I winced. 

“Haven’t changed your mind about 
taking precautions?” he inquired solici- 
tously. 

“T have not,” I answered emphatically. 
“Moreover, I intend to go to a luau on 
Waialae Road tomorrow night—or, I 
should say, tonight. Good-night—or 
good-morning. Oh! Another word: ‘In 
the central place of your heart is an ever- 
green tree; its name is Love. So long as 
it flourishes, you are young. When it 
dies, you are old.’ ” 


| Berea flung a lei of ruby-red carnations 
about my neck. 

Liiliit herself wore—not the white- 
starred jasmine, but yellow “luck” 
flowers, as yellow as her short skirts. She 
piloted me to the “table,” which was a 
long mat of plaited rushes, spread on the 
floor. A participant in many luaus when 
Liilti and I and the world were young, I 
was made master of ceremonies. 

Duly decorated with leis, the guests 
took their places on the floor, the Ha- 
walians with ease, the haole-folk with 
motions suggestive of creaking joints, 
clumsily. 

For twenty-four hours the pig, the fish, 
wrapped in ti leaves, chickens, taro root 
and sweet potatoes had been steaming in a 
stone-lined pit, heated by charcoal. The 
blessing of the food preceded the meal. 
The oldest native present rose in his 





T GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
refined hotel comforts contrast with 

Nature’s wildest, most tremendous sights. 

Last year thousands more tourists than 
in any previous year scaled its Alpine 
heights—fished its tumbling streams— 
rode by launch on its azure lakes— 
motored through its pine-laden valleys. 
Modern hotels-in-the-forest and chalets. 
Tepee camps. Vacations $1 to $5 per day. 

Glacier Park is on the main trans-con- 
tinental line of the Great Northern Rail- 
way. Visit Glacier National Park, the 
Spokane Country, and the wonderful 
Lake Chelan Region, directly en route to 
the Pacific Northwest. 

A camping tour ‘long the shores of Lake 
Chelan is a big experience. Then goon to 
Seattle, Tacoma, Puget Sound, Portland, 
Astoria, Vancouver, Victoria—each with 
a delightful resort-country of its own— 
and Alaska. 

The twin Palaces of the Pacific—S. S. 
‘*Great Northern’’ and S. S. ‘‘Northern 
Pacific’’—three times weekly between 
Portland, Astoria and San Francisco. 
Folder on request. 


C. E. STONE, Pass. Traffic Manager 


Dept. 30 St. Paul, Minn. 
4 ey arg ee C. W. PITTS 
ee Se Asst. General Passenger Agent 
210 South Clark Street 
Chicago 


S. LOUNSBERY 
General Agent Passenger Dept. 
roadway 


GlacierNational Park New York 





the Pacific Monthly a 












Recounting the 
Day's Thrills 
Special round trip fares to Glacier National Park, to 
the Pacific Northwest, Puget Soundand Alaska. Write 
for Aeroplane map folder and illustrated descriptive 
Glacier National Park and Lake Chelan literature. 





C. E. STONE, Pass. Traffic Mgr., Great Northern Ry. 
Dept. 30, St. Paul, Mian, 

Please send me Aeroplane map folder and descriptive 
Glacier National Park and Lake Chelan literature free. 
Name 
Addres yee sonal 
Wi i cthindanescastuanuens inbani nati scene State- aon 


























WE CANNOT TELL YOU HOW TO MAKE MONEY 


but we can tell you how to invest it in_safe Western securities with the highest possible yield. Write to 





Financial Editor, Sunset N an 


. and tell him your problem. The service is free. 
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Ce 
LEADING HOTELS 





HONOLULU 





(UNDER ONE MANAGEMENT) 








Ge Alexander Young 


Occupies an entire block in the Laninees 
center. Absolutely fireproof. High-class 
Cafe and Rathskeller. Extensive Roof 
Garden commanding a glorious view. 
European plan. Cable or wireless, 
“Y oungs.” 




















@e Royal Hawaiian 


Facing on four streets, in the next block 
to the above. Beautiful Grounds. Broad, 
cool verandas to every room. European 
plan. 











Ge Moana 


Re-modeled and enlarged, has the ideal 
site on the far-famed Beach at Waikiki. 
A favorite resort of the best class of tourists. 
American plan. Cable or wireless: 
“Moana.” 








Ge Seaside 


Also on Waikiki Beach— 

a delightful retreat in the shade of stately 
palms, with ten acres of grounds. Ameri- 
can plan. 

















place, and with trembling hands extended 


spoke in the Hawaiian tongue; after which 
ae poi was brought in, and the diners 
began sociably to dip their fingers into 
one another’s bowls. 

I was watching Liilii; Lilii watched 
Buttons, night clerk, off duty. Pres- 
ently she transferred her attention to the 
haole-folk. — 

“In Noo York,” she said observantly, 
“it may be that they eat standing on the 
knees.” 

“The forms of etiquette observed at a 
New York luau are not to be com- 
mended,” I agreed. ‘‘Liilii, little sister 
of the sun and the wind, do you dance the 
hula as well as you did when you and | 
and the world were young? 

“Me, I dance American dance,” said 
she of the yellow skirts, “and my name is 
not Liilii—it is Luana.” 

Cleared of dishes and decorations of 
sweet fern, the mat was ready for the 
dancers. The chanter, squatting against 
the wall, belabored his drum—which was 
like nothing so much as an exaggerated 
calabash—with his knuckles, at intervals 
substituting a rattle, which he shook. 

In an ecstasy of motion, the dancing 
girls took the floor; arms outstretched and 
cleaving waves of air, brown, shapely feet 
pat, pat, patting in perfect time to the 
throbbing of the drum, they advanced, 
retreated, advanced. Their long, silken 
hair, cloudily fine, framed faces aglow 
with the spirit of the dance; the gleam of 
white teeth, the sparkling eyes—these, 
too, attested to the pleasures of the hula. 

Speaking as one having knowledge, the 
haole from Portland, Oregon, told me 
that the luau was “all right,” and that 
the chanter was earning his money. 

There were intervals of rest for the 
dancers; and in these intervals a band of 
singers would lift their voices in song, to 
the accompaniment of guitars, banjos 
and ukuleles, the music often verging on 
discord but always gliding into perfect 
harmony. Then would begin again the 
pat, pat of bare, brown feet on the mat. 
With arms waving in the graceful motion 
of a swimmer, the dancers advanced, 
paused, retreated. 

One by one, the candles guttered out; 
one by one, the withered leis were tossed 
aside. Following the haole-folk, I took 
the Waialae Road back to town. I heard 
the sobbing and moaning of the surf on 
the reef; and mingled with it, the witch- 
ing, haunting strains of “Aloha Oe,” the 
song that is sung at parting. 

I did not go alone. Back there in the 
shadows was Liilii, whose other name was 
Luana; and with her walked Buttons, who 
may lose his job tomorrow for aught I 
know, because of the lure of the luau— 
and Luana. 

The wind “breathes shadow-songs from a 
shadow-throat,;” the stars are white jasmine 


flowers; the perfume of the foraponda 1s an 


incense-offering to love. A bird in the al- 
garoba thicket voices a low, sweet cry—the 
call of love to love; and the two lovers who 
walk and talk in the shadows hear, and un- 
derstand. When the sap of Youth is in the 
veins, and love calls, the gravest issues lose 
importance in the scheme of things. Never- 
theless: 

“T will see that he does not have to give 
up that job,” I said to Liilii, who walked, 
invisible, at my side, her mouth a red 
rose, in her floating hair the white stars 
of jasmine flowers. 





Ernest K. Kaai 


**Hawaii’s Music Man’’ 


“‘Kaai’s Ukulele Song Classics” 


A series of pleasing, original composi- 
tions, full of melody and harmony, espe- 
cially written for the Ukulele, in a simple, 
effective form. 

25c each, postpaid anywhere in the U.S. 


“Kaai’s Ukulele Reference Chord Chart” 


Written for Ukulele and Guitar. With 
this remarkable chart, unaided and at a 
glance. anyone can pick out the chords 
or both instruments and play any piece 
of music. 

25c each, postpaid anywhere in the U.S. 


“Waal s Me Methods for Ukulele and Steel-Guitar” 


ks make it simple and easy for 
beige — inner to correctly learn 
to play the Ukulele and the beautiful 
strains of the erga, as played by 
the native Hawaiia’ 
$1.25 each, (Ukulele o or Guitar) postpaid 
anywhere in the U. S. 


“Hawaii's Music’ (Kaai’s Edition) 


Comprises the best original Hawaiian 
songs; written for voice, piano, ukulele 
and guitar, all in one sheet—something 
bak every ukulele and guitar player 
should have. 

F.° copy, postpaid anywhere in the 


Hawaii's finest genuine native ukuleles 
and guitars, $5. 00 to $50.00. Write for 
particulars. ‘‘Get Yours from Hawaii.” 


Write direct for Kaai’s latest puler 
Hula-one-step — “‘Honeymoon oles’ 
written for voice, piano and ukulele in 
one—not yet on sale on mainland. 

25c a copy—see special introductory 
offer below. 








Cut This Out! — It’s Worth Money! 


ERNEST K. KAAI, 
51 Young Bidg., Honolulu, T. H. 


Enclosed find 25c [in stamps if you like) for which you 
are to send me, postpaid, as an introductory offer, one 
copy of ‘Honeymoon Isles,"’ also, one copy of one of 


your song classics, 


























The house of refinement 
and culture. Satisfies 
the most discriminating. 
Select Social Functions. 


Located in finest residential 
district—onlytwelve minutes 
distant from beach or busi- 
ness center, in coolest section 
of town and absolutely free 
from mosquitoes, 

Buildings new—equipment 
new. 100 rooms—50 private 
baths. Cuisine the best. 
Service most courteous. 
Four acres of beautiful 
grounds—tennis courts, 
swimming pool, garage, etc. 


mm 








TT 


Additional information and 
illustrated literature 
for the asking. 


CHARLES Y. WILMARTH 
Manager 











GENUINE 


Hawaiian Ukuleles 


All Prices—Wiite for Complete Catal 





HONOLULU MUSIC CO., HONOLULU, T. H. 
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Castle & Cooke 


Limited 
SUGAR FACTORS 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS 
SHIPPING AGENTS 


AGENTS FOR 
MATSON NAVIGATION CO. 
OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Passenger and 
Freight Service 
Between 
Hawaiian islands and Pacific Coast ports 
Steamers: 


Matsonia, Wilhelmina, Manoa, Lurline, 


Maui, Hyades, Enterprise 
AGENTS FOR 


TOYO KISEN KAISHA 


S. S. Dairen Maru 
Freighter Shinyo Maru 
S. S. Nippon Maru 
S. S. Tenyo Maru 
Persia Maru 
. Kiyo Maru 

Shi 


S. S. 
S.S 
S. S. 
s.5 
S.S 





. We Seiyo Maru 
S. S. Kwanto Maru 
AGENTS FOR 
OSAKA SHOSEN KAISHA 
S.S. Seattle Maru §.S. Panama Maru 


Full information and particulars 
as to sailing dates, passenger rates, tariff, etc. 
cheerfully given on application. 


Honolulu Hawaii 





COLONIAL HOTEL 


In private tropical grounds, in fine residential 
section. Convenient and comfortable. American 
plan only. Famous for its cuisine. Write for folder 
and particulars. 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


Miss Mary Johnson, Prop. 














CHINESE ANTIQUES 


andcurios of all description 
Jades, Embroidery, Lacquer, Lan- 
terns, Rugs, Mandarin Coats, 
Antique Ebony and Teak-wood 
Furniture, CamphorTrunks, Curios, 
etc., etc.— All goods guaranteed to 
be genuine. Write for particulars. 


FONG INN CO. 


Nuuanu Street Honolulu 
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Trailing Mark Twain 
Through Hawaii 


(Continued from page 9) 


takes rather seriously his first invitations 
to meet royalty. And when one goes into 
the museum one gets a tantalizing echo 
of that romance which disappeared with 
the furling of the old Hawaiian flag and 
the raising of the Stars and Stripes. Only 
in ‘Washington Place,” the atmospheric 
home of Liltuokalani, the deposed queen, 
does the breath of that romance linger, 
a breath grown very faint these days. 


HE most impressive court function 
witnessed by Mark Twain was the 
funeral of the king’s sister. Doubtless 
one of the famous birthday parties of a 
later king would have given him a better 
time. They are still remembered in vari- 
ous circles, missionary and others, with 
sighs, all different. As it happened, the 
birthday of this king (Kalakaua, brother 
of Liliuokalani) was celebrated by a 
reception and ball while I was there, 
and I attended, taking with me remem- 
brance of Twain’s descriptions. There 
was something of the quality of a funeral 
in this affair, also, although it was an 
attempt to revive the gay picturesque- 
ness of the monarchy. At one end of the 
National Guard Armory, under a canopy 
of the royal ensign and two Hawaiian 
flags, stood Princess Kawananakoa and 
Prince and Princess Kalanianaole, in gor- 
geous costumes, receiving with a gracious 
courtly welcome the cosmopolitan throng. 
The former chamberlain at the court of 
Queen Liliuokalani, (Her Majesty was 
not present), arrayed in a uniform of the 
Kalakaua period, presented the guests. 
At an appointed time the Hawaiian band 
played “America” and the Governor of 
the Territory, with his staff, entered the 
Armory facing the Hawaiian flags while 
representatives of the dynasty stood at 
attention before the Stars and Stripes. 
‘hat odd assemblage arose. Native wo- 
men in black or white holokus, decorated 
with silk and feather leis, and capes, re- 
minders of the royal days; uniformed 
navy and army officers; Parisian-gowned 
European and American women; con- 
ventionally attired men of private life; a 
dramatic tableau. But this artificial 


resuscitation of the old days, this indul- | } 





gent homage to a relegated pomp, could | 


not hold very long. Irresistibly the new 
life of the American town surged in upon 
the place, drowned the color of the past 
in a flood of the comparatively sober 
present, and the ball was on. 

Across the square, toward the quondam 
Palace, looks Kamehameha I, an excellent 
figure in bronze and gold which com- 
memorated the Islands’ Napoleon. No 


tourist needs the statue, really, for the | 


Conqueror’s monument lies in the death- 
less story of how he drove the routed 








The Home Building in Honolulu of H. Hackfeld & Co., Ltd., 
Plantation Agents, Wholesale Merchants and Agents the 
American-Hawaiian, and all the principal Atlantic S. S. Lines 


H.Hackfeld & Co., Lid. 


‘SUGAR FACTORS AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
IMPORTERS OF 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


Agents for Pacific Mail S. S. Co.. China Mail S. 8. Ce., 
Ltd., American- Hawaiian S. S. Co., and All Principal 


rans- Atlantic Lines 


INSURANCE AGENCIES: 


Hibernia Underwriters Agency 

Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Globe & Rutgers Fire Ins. Co. 

Fire Association of Philadelphia 

London & Lancashire Indemnity 
Company of America 

The Tokio Marine Insurance Co. 

Allianz Versicherungs Gesellschaft, 
Berlin. Fire and Marine 

Automobile Branch of the Fireman's 
Fund Insurance Co. 

United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
Company, Baltimore, Md. 





Lj 
Marine 
Insurance 
Covered 
To All 
Parts of 
The World 
On Open 


PLANTATION AND OTHER 
AGENCIES: 
Pioneer Mill Co., Ltd. 
Oahu Sugar Co., Ltd. 
Lihue Plantation Co., Ltd. 
Grove Farm Plantation 
The Koloa Sugar Co. 
Kekaha Sugar Co., Ltd. 
Kipahulu Sugar Co. 
Waiahole Water Co., . 
Makee Sugar Company i 
TheWemcsSem ace, | ‘Policies 
Lanai Co., Ltd. 
The Pacific Guano & Fertilizer Co. C] 
Orenstein-Arthur Koppel Company 
Lord-Young Engineering Co. 
The Princeville Plantation Co. 
MAIN OFFICE......HONOLULU, T. H. 
NEW YORK OFFICE... 82 WALL STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE 310 SANSOME STREBT 
Branches at Hilo and Kailua 


Led. 














BAGGAGE AGENTS: S. S. Great Northern, Northern Pacific, Sierra, 
a Lurline 


Honolulu Construction & Draying Co. 
LTD. 
LEADING BAGGAGE AGENTS, FURNITURE AND PIANO MOVERS 
Draying and storage arrangements—Quarrymen 
65-71 SO. QUEEN ST., HONOLULU, T. H, 











The Japanese Bazaar 





Honolulu’s largest and most completely stocked oriental 
emporium, 

Write for particulars — silks, art-goods, and anything 
oriental which you desire—call when n Honolulu. 


1081 Fort St. Honolulu, T. H. 





CITY TRANSFER CoO. 


Jas. H. Love 
Freight Forwarders and Distributors 
Agents American Express Co. 


Cable “LOVERINO” HONOLULU, H. T. 























~_§, S. Mauna Kea _ 


Waimea, or Olokele canyon or the 
| tripe to the best advantage. Our Volcano trip, via flagship “Mauna Kea,”” 
.’ “The Smooth Water Route’’—Volcano round trip_route; requires 24 days (114 days at Volcano), stopping at Volcano House, or 
Sunday; Volcano three hours later via auto; stay over night, seeing volcano 
I Volcano Monday a. m.., sailing from Hilo Monday 4 p. m., arriving Honolulu Tuesday 7 a.m. TICKETS: $30, 
if stopping Volcano House; $28, if stopping Crater Hotel— + 


INTER-ISLAND STEAM NAVIGATION CO., LTD. 


Crater Hotel—Leave Honolulu Saturday, 3 p. m., arrive Hilo 
by day and by night. 


INTER-ISLAND TOURS OF I HAWAII 


Our fleet of steamers touch all the islands at the places nearest to every point of interest. Whether it be lao Valley or Haleakala crater, on Maui; 
Barking Sands, on Kauai, or the majestic active KILAUEA VOLCANO on Hawaii, we can arrange your 
affords the most convenient means of visiting this world wonder. 


a.m. 


Leave 


his covers every expense. 


Queen Street, Honolulu, T. H. 
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One of the concrete roads (Permanent Highway No. 7) in Snohomish County, Wash. In 
1916 this county built 47 miles of durable concrete roads. 


Permanent Roads an 
Essential to Preparedness 


A million men, perfectly trained and fully equipped, are of 
little use in defending a country as extensive as ours, unless 
they can be rushed to any point of invasion and be kept 
steadily supplied with the enormous quantities of food and 
munitions which moder warfare demands. The railroads are 
unable today to handle the peace traffic; what could they do 
with war traffic added? Railroad facilities should be supplemented 
by hard roads for the short haul traffic. 


The Safety of the Nation 


might depend, as did the safety of Verdun, upon unlimited 
motor truck service. A few thousand trucks can transport 
an army corps with all munitions and equipment. But motor 
traffic is limited by the extent of good roads available. Heavy 
loads and high speed require 


Hard, Durable, Unyielding, Mudless, 
Dustless Roads 


It takes the durability of concrete to stand up under the pounding, thrusting 
and shearing strains of heavy motor and truck traffic—and a connected system 
of such roads is required to be of any real service. Scattered stretches of 
good road surface will not do. A whole fleet of trucks might be blocked by 
a few feet of mud. 
Every citizen can serve his country to advantage right now by doing his best 
to influence the systematic building of permanent highways in his own county 
or state; and by advocating and voting for good roads bond issues, which is 
the adequate and equitable way to quickly raise the money needed. 
No main highways should be built of any less durable material than 
concrete. For many years concrete has been the standard material 
for important dams, locks, bridges and other works where durability 
and strength are the chief consideration. 
The service of this Association is at your disposal. It has facts and 
figures of value to present to communities contemplating road im- 
provement, Write for Bulletin No. 136 and then urge your own 
road authorities to act. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
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defenders of Oahu over the precipice of the 
Nuuanu pali. The visitor, himself driven 


| there swiftly by some young Kameha- 


meha, turned chauffeur, looks down this 


| mossy cliff grimly fascinated by the 
| thought that skulls may still be dug up 


among the pale kukui trees far below him. 

Kamehameha lives, also, in the annual 
celebration of his birth. Washington’s 
Birthday is totally eclipsed by this festi- 


| val of June 11th. Washington was not 


the father of this country. These cere- 


| monies are set by the beach at Waikiki 
| where the Conqueror landed from Hawaii 
| with a fleet of outrigger canoes the year 


before Washington delivered his farewell 


_ address. It is a brilliant pageant. Kame- 
| hameha is there again in all his golden- 
| feathered splendor, the fleet of war ca- 


noes, the bronze warriors in yellow and 


| red feather cloaks and helmets, with 
| kahili poles and spears. There is always 
| a great swimming tournament when the 


aquatic glory of the race is displayed. 
Horseracing and other pastimes of the 
later monarchs are revived at Kapiolani 
Park. All Hawaii, young and old, drops 
the work-a-day cares of modern existence 
and abandons itself to the greatest day of 
the year. 

Honolulu is American, indeed, but the 
brilliant scented vegetation of the tropics 
strives steadfastly to hide it. While “trail- 
ing” I met Peter Cushman Jones, for- 
merly head of one of Honolulu’s largest 
concerns, now retired, who told me how 
well he remembered cashing Clemens’ 
monthly check for $100 from the Union. 
They told me in Honolulu how Sam 
Clemens had been willing to take a steady 
job on the old Pacific Commercial Adver- 
tiser but never got it. Suppose he had 
stayed. Would the English speaking 
world have lost its greatest humorist? 
Would the rainbow surf have lulled that 
genius to sleep, in that “‘summer calm as 
tranquil as dawn in the Garden of Eden?” 
On getting back to the mainland, he wrote 
mournfully, “Home again. No, not home 


| again; in prison again and all the wild 
| sense of freedom gone!” 


Doubtless it was just the reverse. 


. half century gap between two 
“Clemenses,” with its attendant 
contrasts, seemed to narrow considerably 
when I had left Honolulu for other islands 
of the group. Governments and people 
and their various buildings change with 
the years but now I had to deal with 
things more stable and apparently un- 
changing, such set features as extinct 
volcanoes, for instance. The active 
volcano of Kilauea, although of most un- 
stable habits, belongs in this category, for 
the activity which Mark Twain was for- 
tunate to observe was again in operation 
for me, the white waves of fire were ex- 
traordinarily near the rim and we could 
echo Twain's “feeling of placid exultation 
that many years had elapsed since any 
visitor had seen such a splendid display.” 
Yet how different to motor along a roa 
for seven miles over the main floor of the 
crater where he had to stumble perilously 
with a lantern or be content to see the 
House of Fire through an opera glass. The 
Volcano House, which he saw covered en- 
tirely with thatch, is now but a part of the 
hotel, preserved for the sake of the old 
fireplace .before which Mark Twain, 
Stevenson, Stoddard and many other 
immortals have comfortably worshiped 
the goddess Pele in her mi'der mood. 
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At Waiohinu they show an immense 
monkey-pod tree, planted by Mark 
Twain, and a little cottage where he spent 
days of “luxurious vagrancy,” and at 
Kealakekua bay, where Captain Cook 
was killed, an imposing concrete monu- 
ment to the discoverer of the Islands, 
erected in place of the “sad and lonely” 
cocoanut stump, the only monument 
Twain found. He recommended that the 
great Needle at the entrance to the Iao 
valley be used, that Cook might compete 
with the Pharaohs, but the suggestion was 
not heeded. 

At Honaunau we found the ruined City 
of Refuge just as Twain described it 
though today, in close proximity to one 
of the crumbled walls of the ancient sanc- 
tuary, there is a small white church. 
“These natives are inveterate church- 
goers,” he said, “nothing keeping them 
away.” 

Snuggled close to the “romantic gorge” 


of Iao, on Maui, is little wide-awake | 


Wailuku and on one of its shaded streets 
the old gabled Mission home where 
Clemens lived while on this island. From 
my own experience at Wailuku I think it 
must have been here that clever Mark 
waited until all the mosquitoes had got 
inside the net, then crawled out himself 
and slept on the floor. Where he used to 
take his meals now stands a fish market 
and there was an extra supply of fish there 
one day when the Hawaii Tuna Club, 
which had just opened a club house near 
Kihei, let me be the first woman to fish 
for big game with regulation line and 
tackle in Hawaiian waters. Oh that day 


of royal sport! First a breezy motor ride, | 
then a breathless sampan under the bak- | 
ing sun, almost smothered by the smell of | 
gasoline and fish but comforted by the | 


delicious yodeling of the Molokai boat- 
men and the thought that the engineer 
was descended directly and recently from 
a Gilbert island cannibal. Yes, and two 
small sized ulua, one of them eight 
pounds of radiant blue tones that faded 
almost as they left the sea. 

And the political meeting we attended 
here. Would it had been the other 
Clemens! Prince Cupid, heir of the “play- 
house kingdom,” stumping for reélection 
to Congress, bedecked with leis and intro- 
duced by a negro to a house crowded with 
people from all the seven seas. 


Tr. say that Mark Twain rode 
all over Maui on horseback, wear- 
ing a long linen duster as though in emu- 
lation of the holoku. Reversing the 
process, I set out in riding trousers, leg- 
gings, flannel shirt and felt hat to follow 
the trail of that linen duster. But the 
greatest delight came in breaking new 
trails. There was Haleakala, dead for 
ages, the largest crater in the world. Its 
colors are deep purple, brick-red, with 
tinges of yellow and brown—it seemed as 
though the fires were just out. To the 
mind filling that vast basin with memories 
of Halemaumau—it was overpowering! 
Mark Twain, like most people, went only 
to the brink of Haleakala. Few con- 
tinue on from the summit over the 
desolate waste of its crater and out the 
Kaupo gap and along the wonderful 
“ditch trail’ where water is brought 
from the windward slopes of the mountain 
to the neck of land which holds the H. C. 
and S. plantation. (To keep pace with the 
crater, this is the largest sugar plantation 
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NORTH WHITTIER GROVES ¢isz:!"=" 


They will tell you that North WHITTIER HEIGHTS is the peer of 
California’s Orange, Grapefruit, Lemon, Walnut and Avocado lands. 


The Whittier District has the reputation of earning larger profits: 
each and every year, than other citrus lands. This yield is due to 


the perfect soil conditions, PROTECTION FROM FROST, and the 
scientific care of the groves. 


California’s best orchardists and discriminating buyers are investing in our young 
planted |, 2, and 3 year old lemon, orange, grapefruit, avocado and softshell walnut 
orchards, or in unplanted piace, coats for orchard purposes in tracts of 5, 10 and 
e wi 


up to 50 acres in size. also plant or care for groves and sell on very easy 
terms if desired. Send for map showing the po oct district of Southern Cali- 
fornia and location of North WHITTIER EIGHTS. 


References: Whittier or Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 
First National Bank of Los Angeles. 























Fairy Soap is most refreshing and agreeable 
for toilet and bath use. 


FAIRY SOAP 


is made of choicest materials; it lathers freely 
and cleanses easily in any kind of water; 
Fairy Soap floats. Each cake is kept clean 
and sweet by the dainty tissue wrapper and 
the individual box in which it 1s enclosed. 


With all its purity, convenience and pleas- 
ing qualities, Fairy Soap costs but Sc. 


THE N.K. FAIR BANK company 


| & 
‘ee 


‘‘Have you a little 
Fairy in your 
home?’’ 


The floating oval 
cake fits the 
hand 
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Farm Lands 


Agents Wanted 





A Little Farm Complete for $350. With 
comfortable little bungalow, live stock, flock of 
chickens, poultry house and set of implements. 
Ready to move into and go to work. Only ten of 
these ready-made little farms available on Little 
Planters Colony at Richland Heights in the Shenan- 
doah Valley of Virginia. Write quick for full de- 
scription and easy terms of payment. F. H. La- 
Baume, A. & I. Agt., N. & W. Ry., 267 Arcade 
Bldg., Roanoke, Va. 


Alfalfa lands in Artesian well district, 
Antelope Valley, Los Angeles county, $40 an acre; 
improved ranches for sale. Ideal conditions for 
growing alfalfa, grains, milo, sugar beets, pears, 
apples, garden produce; — hog raising and 
aes Sa We are developers. riteus R& L 
anch, Dept. S., Fay Bldg., Los Angeles. 

















Patents 


Patents Secured or Fec Returned. Send 
sketch or model for actual search, report, and ad- 
vice free. Manufacturers want Kimmel patents. 
1917 Edition, 90-page patent book free. Write for 
it. George P. Kimmel, 242 Barrister Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Wanted Ideas. Write for List of Inventions 
wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. 
Our four books sent free. Send sketch for free 
opinion as to patentability. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Patent Attorneys, 751 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 











Earn $30 to $100 Weekly. Agents 
wanted in every city in U.S. Monograms for autos. 
Clean business. Universal demand. No fake. 
Samples free. Western Motorists Accessories Co. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Agents. 





Man or Woman to travel for old-established 
firm. No pecedegronay $1170 first year, payable 
weekly, pursuant to Contract; Expenses advanced. 
D. Nichols, Phila., Pa., Pepper Bidg. 





Agents: Screen Door Check. Demonstrate 
and sale is made. Stops the bang and saves the 
door. Wonderful summer seller. Demonstrating 
sample free. Thomas Mfg. Co., 1376 North St. 
Dayton, Ohio. 








Miscellaneous 





Australian Black Opals—We are headquarters 
for these beautiful Gems, as well as all other precious 
and semi-precious stones. Mounted to order. IIl- 
ustrated book free. The Gem Shop, 925-27 Phelan 
Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 





Build a $5000 Business in two years. Let us 
start you in the collection business. No capital 
needed; big field. We teach secrets of collecting 
money; refer business to you. Write today for 
Free Pointers and new plan. American Collection 
Service, 37 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 





Who can think of some 
simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they 
may bring you wealth. Write for ‘‘Needed Inven- 
tions’ and ‘Patent get ar & Co., 
Patent Attys., 627 F., Washington, D. C. 


Patents that Protect and Pay. AdVice and 
books free. Highest references. Best results. 
Promptness assured. Send sketch or model for 
search. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 
F Street, Washington, D. C. 


Wanted—aAn Idea. 








Ideas Wanted—Manufacturers are Writing 
for patents procured through me. Four books 
with list hundreds of inventions wanted sent free. 
I help you market your invention. Advice Free. 
R. B. Owen, 105 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Motton Pittures, Songs, etc. 


Wanted— Your Ideas for Photoplays, Stories, 
Etc. We accept them in Any form—correct Free—sell 
oncommission. Big Rewards! Make money. Write 
us Now! Writer's Service, 37 Main, Auburn, N. Y. 














Song Writers ‘‘Key to Success”’ sent free! We 
compose and facilitate free publication or outright 
sale. Send us your work today for Free examina- 
tion. Knickerbocker Studios, 137 Gaiety Bldg., 


New York. 
Help Wanted 








Cash pels for butterflies, insects. Some $1 
to $7 each. Easy work. Even two boys earned good 
money with mother’s help and my pictures, descrip- 
tions, price list, and simpleinstructions on painlessly 
killing, etc. Send 2c stamp at once for prospectus. 
Sinclair, Box 244, D 51, Los Angeles, Cal. 





Native Son or Daughter Dolls: Sanitary 
washable faces. Movable limbs. Completely and 
neatly dressed, 15 inches high. Sent pee on 
receipt $1.00 each. Save $0.50 on either buying 
direct. Pacific Coast Doll Company, 1901 Franklin 
Street, Oakland, Calif. - 





Ingrowing Toe Nail Appliance immediate 
and permanent relief by a silver automatic appli- 
ance, easily adjusted. Circulars free. Peerless In- 
growing Toe Nail Co., 519 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 





Wild Celery, Sago Pond Weed, Chara, Widg- 
eon Grass and other kinds wild duck food. Plants 
and seeds for clubs or private parties. White's 
Game Preserve, Waterlily, Currituck Sound, N. C. 








in the world.) The trip along the ditch 
trail was thrilling! Don’t miss it if you 
ever find yourself on Haleakala. 

At Kaupo we had tarried for the 
night at a native house where chil- 
dren, pigs and chickens played tag over 
a koa , ieee on which a portly native 
woman was pounding poi, still the chief 
article of food. And at last, in the beau- 
tiful valley of Kahakuloa, I saw an 
original grass house, some real original 
Hawaiians and something of their life as 
Mark Twain saw it and as comparatively 
few see it nowadays. Like the sequoias 
of California, standing serene upon a 
“geological island,” survivors of a pre- 
vious epoch, these gentle natives appeared 
in a sea of racial cross-breeding. On a 
lanai, set in a garden fragrant with wild 
ginger, close to the sea, they sat weaving 
rose leis. They welcomed me with an 
aloha and placed a lei about my neck. 
They sang old-time melodies that mingled 
with the sighing of the breeze, the mur- 
mur of the neighboring tide. 

I left a tear in Kahakuloa! And the 
last sweet lei that I cast upon the sea as 
our ship drew out of Honolulu harbor 
was really meant for the little beach on 
Maui where the grass house stands. 














HOTEL WAIMEA 


WAIMEA, KAUAI 
HAWAII 








FINEST HOTEL ON WAIMEA BAY 





Old Coins and Gold Wanted . 


Old Coins. Large Spring Coin Catalogue of 
coins for sale, free. Catalogue 5 pee prices paid 
for coins, ten cents. William Hesslein, 101 Tre- 
mont St., Boston, Mass. 








EXCELLENT CUISINE AND 
GOOD SERVICE 


AMERISAN PLAN ONLY 











Wanted—Men and women to qualify for 
Government positions. Several thousand appoint- 
ments to be made next few months. Full informa- 
tion about openings, how to prepare, etc., free. 
Write immediately for booklet CG914. Earl 
Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 











Don’t throw away vid false teeth. I pay as 
high as $10 with or without gold, also buy old gold, 
silver, bridgework, partial plates and broken 
jewelry. Mail them to me and receive check 
immediately. Bank reference. H. Byrens, 4250 So. 
Grand Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 











Are earning more now on Sunset than ever before in 


Salesmen any previous occupations. If your line is not paying you 
hes af what it should, make an immediate investigation of our 
remarkable money-making plan. 
Solicitors proposition—just out—it is possible to earn from 
$25.00 to $90.00 per week. 


Will find it easy to earn their entire tuition and a year's expenses 
tu d eC nN i S to college by our special profit-sharing plan for students. Easy 
work, Easily learned. 


Write today for complete information 
aga oad fo a student, give age and follege) 


or school you attend or intend enrolling in 


Address SALESMAN’S DEPARTMENT 
Sunset Magazine, Sunset Bidg., San Francisco, Cal. 


With our newest 











Hotel Lihue 


STOP AT 


Hotel Lihue 


WHEN ON THE 
ISLAND OF KAUAI 


COMMODIOUS ACCOMMODATIONS 
EXCELLENT CUISINE 


* WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 
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REMEMBER— 
Turkish tobacco is the world’s most. 
famous tobacco for cigarettes. 


Judge for yourself—compare “Murad” with any 
25 cent cigarette. 


Makers of the Highest Grade Turkish 


and Egyptian Cigarettes uithe World 
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(c) Columbia Graphophone Co 


HE memories that music brings—all the poignant 

[ beauty, majestic grandeur and soul-thrilling splendor 

of the immortal music that, once heard, haunts 

memory’s chambers forever, is echoed in the (fone of 
Columbia Records. 





HE voice of Barrientos, Lazaro, OU will be thrilled again by the 

Sembach, Nielsen or other world- glorious symphonies, immortal 
famed artists ; the playing of Ysaye, arias and supreme conceptivns of the 
Casals, "tet Parlow ; the tri- world’s eternal Masters of Music if your 
umphs of the Chic ago Sy mphony home is enriched by the precious pos- 
Orchestra—all glow with life on session of the records that wake mem- 
Columbia Records. ories to dfe. “ Hearing is believing.” 





New Columbia Records on sale NE i © AG Columbia Grafonolas $15 fo $35C 
the 20th of every month | otete FRU MAEON Prites in Canada plus duty 
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